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DR.  DAVID  E.  WEGLEIN 
President 


Fifty-Second  Annual  Meeting 

MARYLAND   STATE   TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES— GENERAL  MEETINGS. 

The  fifty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.  on  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 29,  at  the  Western  High  School,  by  President  David  B.  Weglein. 
Selections  were  rendered  by  High  Schools'  Orchestra,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Denues,  supervisor  of  music. 

In  the  absence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Birckhead,  the  invocation  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Clark. 

Addresses  of  welconle  were  then  given  by  Mr.  James  W.  Chapman,  Jr., 
President  Baltimore  School  Board,  and  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Koch,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools,  Baltimore  city,  and  responded  to  by  Dr.  M. 
Bates  Stephens,  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

The  meeting  adjourned  after  an  address  by  Prof.  Paul  Monroe,  di- 
rector of  School  of  Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 

SOCIAL  EVENING. 

Concert  and  Reception. 
Monday,  December  29,  8  P.  M Eastern  High  School 

RECITAL. 

Program  under  the  direction  of  Frederick  R.  Huber, 

Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Maude  Albert,  Contralto.  Helene  Broemer,  'cellist. 

Sylvin  Levin,  Pianist. 

Chopin Etude  in  A  flat  major. 

Etude  in  F  minor.     For  piano. 

Gluck Aria— <'Che  taro  senza  Eurydice,"  from  "Orfeus." 

For  contralto. 

Mozart Larghetto. 

Martini Gavotte. 

Gluck Andante  from  "Orfeus."    For  'cello. 

Glinka-Balakirew The  Lark. 

Leschetizky Intermezzo  in  octaves.     For  piano. 

Gruetzmacher Fantasie  Hongroise.     For  'cello. 

Buzzia-Peccia Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
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Burleigh Deep  River. 

Hue J'ai  pleure  en  reve. 

Gounod Sing,  Smile,  Slumber.     For  contralto. 

'Cello  obligate  played  by  Miss  Broener. 

9.15  P.  M. — Reception  and  informal  dancing. 

Music  by  Gaul's  Orchestra. 

Refreshments. 

SECOND  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  second  general  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  David 
E.  Weglein  on  Tuesday,  December  30,  at  7.45  p.  m.,  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Western  High  School. 

Selections  were  rendered  by  High  Schools'  Orchestra,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  John  Denues,  supervisor  of  music,  after  which  the  fol- 
lowing program  was  presented: 
Address — Hon.  Emerson  C.  Harrington,  Governor  of  Maryland. 
Address — "The  Reorganization  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades," 
Prof,  Charles  H.  Judd,  Director  of  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago. 
Address — "A   Democratic   Interpretation   of   Vocational   Education," 
Dr.  Arthur  D.  Dean,  Professor  of  Vocational  Education, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 
President  Weglein  announced  the  members  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tees for  1920.    The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

THIRD  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  third  general  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  a.  m.  on 
Wednesday,  December  31,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Western  High  School. 

Reports  were  made  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  West,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Legislation,  and  by  Superintendent  Unger,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions. 

The  Home  Economic  Section  and  the  Classical  Club  were  elected  as 
additional  departments  of  the  Association. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 

Supt.  G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  President. 

Dr.  David  E.  Weglein,  First  Vice-President,  ex  officio. 

Miss  Lena  C.  Van  Bibber,  Second  Vice-President. 

Supt.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Secretary. 

Dr.  R.  Berryman,  Treasurer. 

Supt.  E.  S.  Webb,  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  three  years. 

Addresses  were  then  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  Melcher,  of  New  York, 
on  the  Library  and  the  School;  by  Dr.  William  Burdick,  State  Director 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  The  Association  then  endorsed 
the  Smith-Towner  bill  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  our 
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Congressmen.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Green,  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Saunders,  fraternal  delegate  from  the  Virginia  State 
Teachers'  Association,  then  addressed  the  Association. 

Supt.  G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  President-elect  of  the  Association,  was  es- 
corted to  the  stage  by  Supt.  Nicholas  Orem,  of  Talbot  County,  and 
Supt.  Frank  E.  Rathbun,  of  Garrett  County,  who,  after  a  brief  address, 
declared  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 

HUGH  W.  CALDWELL,  Secretary. 


Fifty-Second  Annual  Meeting 

MARYLAND   STATE   TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION 


Western  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md., 

December  29,  30,  and  31,  1919. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  DECEMBER  29. 

The  fifty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.  on  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 29,  by  the  President,  David  E.  Weglein. 

President  WEGLEIN:  In  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Birckhead  the 
invocation  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Clark. 

President  WEGLEIN:  I  have  just  received  a  telephone  message  from 
the  mayor's  office  that  Mayor  Broening  has  been  taken  ill  with  a  chill 
and  has  to  go  to  his  home  and  suspend  his  duties  for  the  day.  Conse- 
quently, I  regret  very  much  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  be  with  us  this 
afternoon,  and  I  know  he  is  very  sorry  he  can  not  be  present. 

In  planning  for  this  meeting  I  want  to  say  that  we  received  the  very 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  school  officials  of  the  city.  The  School 
Board  very  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  not  alone  this  building  but 
the  other  buildings  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  city,  which  we  are 
using  for  the  purposes  of  this  convention,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
president  of  the  School  Board,  Mr.  James  W.  Chapman,  Jr.,  to  say  a 
word  of  welcome  to  this  meeting.     Mr.  Chapman.     [AppWuse.] 

Mr.  CHAPMAN:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,' I  am  very  s'orry  indeed  the 
mayor  is  detained  at  his  home,  for  I  am  sure  that  he  would  want  to 
impress  upon  this  audience  the  fact  that  he  is  deeply  interested  in  edu- 
cation, especially  in  Baltimore  city.  .  As  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Estimates  of  this  city,  he  has  shown,  in  a  very  practical  way, 
a  deep  interest  in  education  in  voicing  his  sentiments  as  a  member  of 
that  board,  the  final  result  being  the  giving  to  our  teachers  the  coming 
year  of  1920  a  substantial  increase  in  salary,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
salary  schedule.  This  was  a  fine  Christmas  gift.  I  only  wish  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  include  all  of  you  in  this  gift,  but  I  feel  confident 
that  within  a  very  short  time  you  likewise  will  receive  a  Christmas  gift 
from  the  Legislature,  even  though  it  is  somewhat  belated. 

We  are  greatly  pleased  to  have  this  convention  in  our  city.  As  far  as 
the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  is  concerned,  the  very  least  it  can 
do  is  to  open  its  doors  and  say  "Welcome,"  and  this  it  does  most 
heartily,  and  then  follow  that  up  in  an  endeavor  to  contribute  to  your 
comfort  while  you  are  witji  us.    But  the  board  welcomes  you  to  Balti- 
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more  city  for  another  reason,  for  a  much  stronger  reason  than  mere 
courtesy.  The  board  welcomes  you  to  Baltimore  city  mainly  because 
of  the  objects  and  purposes  that  have  broug'ht  you  here,  and  what  you 
are  daily  doing  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Privileged  as  I  am  to  voice  the  feelings  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners of  Baltimore  city,  I  want  to  say  that  the  board  feels,  beyond 
any  doubt  whatsoever,  the  public  school  system  of  our  country  was  put 
to  the  test  in  the  last  war,  and  that  it  stood  the  test  successfully  and 
victoriously.  We  can  not  say  that  the  public  school  system  won  the 
war,  no  more  than  we  can  say  that  our  money  won  the  war,  or  the  pur- 
chasing of  thrift  stamps  won  the  Avar,  or  the  great  conservation  of  all 
food  products  alone  won  the  war,  but  we  do  feel,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
you  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  public  school  system  is  no  uncertain 
way  4id  invaluable  service  toward  bringing  about  victory  in  this  Avar. 
Let  us  think  about  this  service  just  a  few  minutes. 

During  the  entire  war  the  public  school  was  the  center  of  propa- 
ganda. It  was  in  the  schools  that  the  causes  of  the  war  were  dis- 
cussed, and  the  little  minds,  as  well  as  the  mature  minds,  that  re- 
ceived these  plainly  stated  facts  took  them  home  and  presented  them, 
over  the  table,  to  the  older  folks.  The  Government  finally  discovered 
that  it  was  mainly  through  the  school  system  that  the  thoughts  that  it 
Avished  considered  and  acted  upon  could  be  best  gotten  out  to  the  people 
most  quickly  and  most  thoroughly  through  the  public  schools.  As 
president  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  city  I 
was  called  into  very  many  conferences,  and  I  recall  that  those  in  charge 
of  our  Liberty  Loans,  our  War  Thrift  Campaigns,  our  Red  Cross  Drives, 
Avere  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  within  six  or  eight  hours  from 
the  time  the  information  which  they  gave  to  us  in  the  schools  the  entire 
city  would  be  covered.  Never  before  had  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment realized  that  through  its  public  schools  the  information  which  it 
desired  to  get  to  the  people,  the  good,  sound  information,  that  meant 
progress  from  time  to  time  in  winning  of  the  war,  could  be  gotten  to 
the  people  so  rapidly.  Frequently  we  would  call  together  the  princi- 
pals of  our  schools  in  this  building  for  an  afternoon,  and  they  would 
take  away  Avith  them  information,  or  plats,  or  campaign  dodgers,  and 
so  forth,  that  were  put  up  in  the  schools  the  next  morning,  and  by  5 
o'clock  the  next  afternoon  at  least  30,000  homes  in  this  city  were 
reached.  If  you  multiply  that  figure  by  the  proper  number  in  each 
family,  you  will  see  hoAV  many  people  Avere  reached.  When  you  get 
the  school  population  of  any  great  city,  or  in  any  great  State,  moving 
you  are  really  reaching  the  influential  people  of  your  city  and  of  your 
State  in  the  most  rapid  and  telling  way.  And  then,  do  you  realize — it 
is  hard  for  the  people  in  Baltimore  city  to  realize  it,  because  we  live  so 
far  apart — but  in  the  counties  I  know  it  is  realized,  that  if  you  would 
take  the  draft  list,  there  was  hardly  a  name  on  that  list  that  some 
teacher  in  the  county  could  not  say  "That  is  my  boy,"  and  so  they 
could  go  down  the  whole  list  of  draftees  and  give  you  the  name  of  every 
one,  public  school  boys,  mainly,  Avho  were  going  to  fight  for  the  teacher, 
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for  the  home,  for  the  country,  for  the  world.  This,  of  course,  was  like- 
wise true  in  Baltimore  city.  After  the  war  it  was  my  pleasure  to  ac- 
cept one  or  two  invitations  to  suppers  given  by  the  teachers  in  honor 
of  the  boys  who  had  gone  over  on  the  other  side  and  had  fought  bravely 
for  their  country  and  for  their  homes.  They  had  come  back,  some 
wounded,  some  blind,  some  lame.  They  were  welcomed  back  by  the 
very  ones  who  had  trained  them  from  their  infancy  to  respect  the  rights 
of  individuals,  to  love  their  State  and  their  city,  and  to  live  and  die  for 
their  flag,  if  need  be.  So  I  think  in  a  very  real  sense  we  can  say  that 
the  public  school  system  won  the  war.  It  was  the  boy  who  was  trained 
in  these  rural  schools,  the  boy  who  was  trained  in  our  city  schools, 
to  respect  the  Constitution  of  his  State,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  together  with  a  great  love  of  home,  who  went 
across  the  sea  and  met  and  faced  the  Hun  with  a  bravery,  a  dash,  an 
enthusiasm,  and  an  intelligence,  that  absolutely  puzzled  and  dumb- 
founded him.  Word  comes  from  the  front  in  our  first  histories  that  it 
was  the  intelligence  of  our  doughboys,  the  intelligence  of  our  marines, 
and  the  intelligence  of  our  sailors,  that  absolutely  paralyzed  the  brain 
and  body  of  the  enemy. 

Now,  if  this  be  true — and  surely  all  well-thinking  persons  will  admit 
its  truth — then  are  you  surprised  that  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners today  welcomes  you  to  Baltimore  city  to  discuss  the  problems 
relating  to  the  public  schools  of  our  city  and  our  State?  And  may  I 
call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  when  these  schoolboys  of  ours  at 
Chateau  Thierry  refused  to  move  one  step  back,  and  joined  hand  and 
mind  with  the  captain  who  said,  "We  came  here  to  fight,"  those  boys 
were  the  ones  who  accepted  the  rule  of  three,  so  to  speak;  the  boys  vpho 
studied  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history  in  our 
schoolhouses  that  you  and  I  love  with  an  inexpressible  enthusiasm  and 
over  which  floats  the  American  flag. 

I  say,  if  these  things  be  true,  and  if  the  public  school  system  did 
stand  the  war  test;  if  it  furnished  the  intelligence  with  which  this  war 
was  fought,  then  let  us  go  one  step  further  and  remember  that  it  was  a 
public  school  boy.  General  Pershing,  who  led  the  American  forces  on 
the  other  side,  and  under  whose  wide  leadership  all  that  is  good  and 
true  was  preserved  for  humanity  at  large. 

My  friends,  the  test  that  the  public  school  system  must  now  stand  is 
greater  than  the  war  test.  Our  old  ship  of  State  is  on  a  sea  of  trouble. 
There  is  not  a  quiet  wave  to  be  seen.  The  billows  and  waves  are  con- 
trary. We  stand  trembling  as  we  look  into  the  future,  and  each  day  we 
wonder  what  is  going  to  happen.  The  business  world  is  upset,  the  in- 
dustrial world  at  every  corner  is  in  a  state  of  unrest,  and  you  can  not 
talk  either  with  a  captain  of  industry,  or  a  captain  of  labor,  who  will 
not  tell  you  that  he  does  not  know  what  will  happen  next  month.  And 
yet  the  old  ship  must  go  on.  It  must  ride  the  sea.  It  must  overcome 
the  perils  of  wind  and  storm,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  How  is 
it  to  be  done?  Shall  we  give  up  the  ship?  Shall  we  be  overcome  by 
the  threatening  clouds  of  Bolshevism,  Sovietism,  Radicalism,  or  Inter- 
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nationalism,  all  foreign  products  which  have  no  place  in  our  horizon? 
Shall  we,  as  a  part  of  the  crew,  so  to  speak,  among  which  there  is  some 
mutiny  and  some  disloyalty,  with  our  captain  disabled  because  of  his 
hard  labors — God  grant  that  he  may  soon  be  restored  and  again  read 
the  compass  that  shall  guide  this  old  ship  of  State — shall  we  be  true? 
The  crew  is  gradually  changing.  They  are  passing  away.  Others  are 
coming  along  to  take  their  places.  What  kind  of  crew  shall  we  have 
in  the  next  few  years?  There  is  only  one  place  in  which  that  question 
can  be  fully  and  properly  answered,  and  that  is  in  our  public  schools. 

My  friends,  I  heartily  welcome  you  because  the  problems  which  you 
are  to  discuss  at  this  convention,  the  theories  of  education  which  you 
are  to  study  and  analyze  are  the  fundamental  things  that  will  go  to 
make  the  sturdy  manhood  and  womanhood  of  this  coming  crew,  the 
crew  that  is  to  sail  the  ship  of  State.  We  realize  as  we  look  over  out 
city  and  over  our  counties,  that  the  field  is  full  of  promising  material, 
that  they  are  ready  to  accept  at  our  hands  the  kind  of  information 
which  will  make  them  good  citizens,  loyal  to  their  State  and  loyal  to 
their  country,  and,  if  we,  as  a  part  of  the  teaching  world,  realize  our 
responsibilities,  as  we  should,  and  study  the  problems  of  child  life,  the 
psychology  of  the  child  mind,  and  our  relationships  in  the  world,  then 
no  convention  which  Baltimore  city  has  held  for  many  years  can  be  of 
such  importance  as  this  one. 

You  have  my  entire  confidence  and  I,  therefore,  welcome  you  to 
Baltimore  city.  I  bid  you  Godspeed  in  your  work  and  hope  that  when 
this  convention  comes  to  a  close  you  may  feel  that  your  labors  have 
been  of  benefit  to  you,  of  benefit  to  your  State,  and  to  the  Nation  which 
we  love  so  dearly.     [Applause.] 

President  WEGLEIN:  In  arranging  for  this  meeting  we  had  not  only 
the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore 
city  but  the  very  great  help  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  board,  and 
particularly  the  superintendent  of  education  of  Baltimore  city.  I  am 
very  glad  to  call  upon  Mr.  Charles  J.  Koch,  superintendent  of  public 
schools  of  Baltimore  city.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  KOCH:  Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Teachers,  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  public  school-teachers  of  Baltimore 
city,  I  have  the  honor  to  bid  you  a  very  hearty  welcome  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  your  deliberations  here  will  be  profitable,  and  that  you 
will  carry  home  with  you  pleasant  memories  of  your  stay  here. 

Since  you  last  met  in  Baltimore  the  city  has  grown  at  a  great  rate, 
both  through  legislative  enactment  and  on  account  of  its  natural  advan- 
tages. The  Legislature  of  1918  added  to  the  city  a  very  large  territory 
and  added  to  the  schools  200  teachers  and  about  10,000  children.  I  want 
to  bear  public  testimony  at  this  time  to  the  excellent  character  of  those 
two  hundred  and  some  teachers  and  ten  thousand  and  some  children. 
We  are  very  glad  to  have  them  in  the  public  school  system.  We  find 
them  everything  we  could  expect  and  we  find  them  exactly  what  anyone 
would  expect  from  Maryland  teachers  and  Maryland  scholars,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  same  degree  of  excellence  is  found  in  all  parts 
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of  this  city,  of  this  State,  whether  it  be  in  the  so-called  rock-ribbed 
western  counties,  where  you  can  pick  up  coal  on  the  street,  while  we 
pay  $20  a  ton  for  it,  or  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  where  every  vote  counts 
nine  times  as  much  as  it  does  in  Baltimore  city.  [Laughter.]  I  be- 
lieve the  same  degree  of  excellence  exists  all  the  way  through.  But 
the  city  has  grown  not  only  through  legislative  enactment.  It  has 
grown  for  other  reasons. 

Since  you  were  here  last  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Company  has 
decided  to  establish  a  large  plant  here  and  employ  6,000  people.  The 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  is  about  to  open  one  of  its  largest 
plants  here,  and  a  large  automobile  concern  has  come,  and  many  others. 

Now,  these  are  all  brought  here  for  certain  reasons,  but  there  is  one 
reason  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  this  afternoon.  After  the  Columbia 
Graphophone  Company  decided  to  come  here  some  bankers  in  this  city 
tendered  a  dinner  to  the  president  of  the  company.  For  some  reason 
they  invited  ma,  not  because  I  have  money  [laughter],  but  they  invited 
me  to  this  banquet  and  I  sat  there  with  becoming  modesty  and  heard 
the  speeches.  The  president  of  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Company 
stood  up  and  said  this:  He  said,  "Our  engineers  have  looked  over  all 
available  sites  throughout  this  country;  our  efficiency  men  have  studied 
all  the  mechanical  conditions  and  we  have  decided  to  locate  in  Balti- 
more, not  because  it  has  a  deep  harbor  and  a  deep  channel,  not  because 
it  has  railroad  facilities,  but  for  this  reason  which  appeals  to  teachers, 
and  that  is  it  has  the  best  people."  [Laughter  and  applause.]  The 
president  of  the  company  stood  there  that  night  and  said,  "Nowhere  in 
this  country  have  we  found  such  a  level-headed  body  of  people,  and 
such  a  level  standard  of  public  opinion  as  in  Baltimore,  and  nowhere 
have  we  found  such  steady,  straight-thinking  workmen  as  you  have  in 
this  city,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  are  coming  here." 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  deserve  the  tribute  paid 
us  by  the  president  of  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  because 
this  old  machine,  the  public  school  system  of  Baltimore,  has  been  turn- 
ing out  these  people  since  1829,  and  I  knew  it.  This  old  machine  keeps 
on  grinding;  sometimes  the  wheels  are  a  little  rusty,  but  she  never 
stops,  and  we  have  them  going  on  until  we  have  100,000  of  them  today, 
although  many  of  them  leave  every  year,  and  these  workmen  whom 
this  man  endorsed  so  highly  received  the  training  that  they  did  receive, 
most  of  them,  at  least,  in  the  public  schools,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
highest  compliments  that  could  be  paid  to  a  community. 

Now,  I  know  that  you  would  like  to  see  this  machine.  We  can  not 
show  it  to  you  because,  unlike  some  machines,  it  does  not  function  on 
paper.  You  can  not  measure  the  Baltimore  school  system  in  medians 
and  modes.  You  have  got  to  get  down  with  it  and  live  with  it,  and 
when  you  live  with  it  as  I  have  lived  with  it  for  thirty  years  then  you 
know  its  true  extent.  We  can  not  show  you  the  machine  today  because 
it  is  out  of  commission,  it  is  on  the  streets,  and  it  is  everywhere;  some 
of  those  who  go  to  make  it  up  ought  to  be  here,  but  they  are  not. 
[Laughter.]     It  is  out  of  commission  today.    We  have  a  little  substi- 
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tute,  we  have  a  little  exception  in  the  Teachers'  Training  School  which 
may  be  worth  your  while  to  investigate,  but  whatever  you  may  sea 
there,  whatever  you  come  across  there,  whether  it  be  statistical  work 
or  whatnot,  remember  that  the  great  big  machine  is  a  terrible  organiza- 
tion; it  keeps  working  right  on,  it  never  stops,  and  does  its  wonderful 
functioning,  and  that  it  can  adapt  itself  to  all  changing  conditions. 
The  teachers  are  happy  when  the  goose  hangs  high  and  they  are  happy 
when  they  are  nearly  starved.     [Laughter.] 

We  have  passed  through  the  period  of  starvation  and  now  we  are 
coming  to  the  time  when  money  is  going  to  be  plentiful  [laughter  and 
applause],  but  that  will  not  change  the  teachers.  They  will  go  on  just 
the  same  way,  all  the  time,  always,  with  this  one  idea,  that  we  do  not 
serve  psychology  without  a  soul,  or  we  do  not  serve  the  god  of  organ- 
ized efficiency  for  material  gain.  We  serve  the  high  ideals  that  were 
instilled  in  this  part  of  the  world  by  the  early  settlers  of  Maryland,  and 
the  ideals  that  have  kept  INIaryland  the  old  line  State  that  it  is,  head 
proudly  erect  through  all  troubles.  That  is  the  spirit  that  produces 
heroes.  If  I  had  time,  I  would  like  to  quote  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
who  said  that  he  heard  some  soldiers  discussing  why  they  were  at  war. 
And  one  said  why  he  was,  and  another  gave  his  reasons,  and  finally  the 
Frenchman  said,  "I  am  at  war  for  LaFontaine,"  and  we  could  say,  al- 
though probably  not  exactly  the  truth,  that  our  children  are  working 
on,  striving  to  hold  to  the  ideals  that  guided  the  heroes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Smith,  Strieker,  Tilghman,  and  also  the  great  poets,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  and  Sidney  Lanier,  but  to  make  it  brief  and  simple  I  would  say  we 
keep  the  machinery  going  with  the  one  ideal  in  mind,  and  no  matter 
what  troubles  may  come,  things  may  arise  that  you  can  only  change  by 
expressing  your  opinion,  a  change  which  is  so  slow  in  its  operation  for 
the  better,  no  matter  what  may  come,  millions  may  starve  in  Europe, 
things  may  be  topsy  turvy  in  the  world,  yet  this  machinery  keeps  on 
going  and  we  continue  teaching  the  children  what  they  should  do, 
"that  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  respect  its  constitution,  to  obey  its 
laws,  to  honor  its  fiag,  and  to  protect  it  against  all  enemies."  [Ap- 
plause.] 

President  WEGLEIN:  The  response  to  these  words  of  welcome  on 
the  part  of  President  Chapman  and  Superintendent  Koch  will  be  made 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr.  M.  Bates  Stephens. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends:  This  is  our  third  consecutive  meeting  in 
our  metropolis  city.  Your  attendance  during  the  Christmas  holiday 
season  is  altogether  a  voluntary  act  on  your  part.  More  than  a  thou- 
sand of  your  number  paid  the  membership  fees  in  advance  of  your  ar- 
rival. I  think  this  bfeaks  previous  records  and  is  significant  in  many 
ways.  It  shows  an  abiding  faith  in  the  conviction  that  the  public 
school  is  the  most  vital  suporting  agency  of  Lincoln's  idea  of  "a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people";  it  shows  a  very 
high  quality  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  for  you  teachers  to  remain  in 
charge  of  the  school,  the  greatest  social  organization  in  our  American 
life,  when  attractive  salaries  in  other  employments  are  dangled  before 
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you;  and,  the  presence  today  of  you  women  and  men,  at  a  time  when 
the  labor  strike  is  a  pastime,  and  Bolshevism  almost  a  fascination,  is  an 
unmistakable  proof  that  our  Maryland  teachers  are  100  per  cent  pure 
in  their  Americanism,  determined  to  keep  and  not  to  break  the  law, 
support  and  not  destroy  your  own  Government,  by  standing  at  your 
posts  zealous  to  give  back  to  your  State  the  boys  and  girls  under  your 
care  whom  you  are  educating  to  be  honest,  intelligent,  and  loyal  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

I  can  not  think  of  a  higher  honor  or  a  more  delightful  Christmas 
gift  than  to  be  asked  to  respond,  in  your  behalf,  to  these  fine  addresses 
of  welcome. 

We  are  determined  to  keep  on  meeting  in  Baltimore  until  we  can  see 
the  mayor  of  the  city.  Most  of  us  have  never  seen  the  head  of  a  big 
municipality,  and  we  do  not  know  what  a  mayor  looks  like. 

The  Pittsburg  convention  of  the  National  Education  Association 
struck  the  keynote  for  the  sane  and  logical  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  school,  when  it  declared  that  no  capable  teacher  should  be 
paid  less  than  $1,000  as  an  annual  salary.  This  pronouncement  should 
have  come  at  least  ten  years  before  it  did.  Starvation  wages  will  kill 
initiative  in  any  work.  Half-hearted  recognition  of  high-grade  services 
demoralizes  the  worker;  for  no  human  being  can  do  his  or  her  best 
work  when  there  is  a  consciousness  in  the  mind  of  the  worker  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  The 
teacher  has  been  the  victim  of  both  of  these  bad  policies  and  school 
education,  in  consequence  thereof,  has  been  kept  on  a  much  lower 
plane  than  its  importance  warrants. 

These  conditions  are  responsible  for  the  discreditable  showing  that, 
of  the  600,000  American  school-teachers,  100,000  are  only  19  years  of 
age  or  younger,  300,000  of  them  25  years  old  or  less,  and  one-half  of  the 
entire  corps  have  enjoyed  no  more  education  and  training  than  our 
high  schools  afford. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  ideas  already  advanced  on  this  platform 
today.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  Nation  and  the  State  must  play 
fair  with  the  teacher.  The  Pittsburg  message  from  the  N.  E.  A.  has 
struck  a  responsive  chord  throughout  our  land.  I  congratulate  Balti- 
more city  that  she  stands  in  the  forefront  in  giving  this  recognition  to 
her  teachers.  It  is  a  gracious  thing  to  permit  your  teachers  to  sug- 
gest a  scale  of  salaries,  and  then  adopt  it.  As  a  rule,  teachers  are 
modest  and  reasonable  in  proposing  the  financial  support  they  should 
receive.  Every  fair-minded  taxpayer  in  this  city,  when  he  looked  at 
that  schedule,  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  reasonable  and 
relatively  low  as  compared  with  the  remuneration  received  in  other 
services. 

If  there  were  ten  reasons,  six  months  ago,  for  a  school  survey  of 
Baltimore  city's  schools,  it  seems  to  me  this  action  on  teachers'  salaries 
has  answered  at  least  nine  of  them.  We  may  thank  the  horrible  war 
for  one  notable  victory,  which  was  not  an  objective,  and  that  is  a  better 
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appreciation  of  the  value  of  education  and  a  larger  conception  of  the 
true  worth  of  a  teacher. 

In  about  ten  days  the  Maryland  Legislature  convenes.  Our  teachers 
in  the  counties  have  agreed  upon  a  very  reasonable  schedule  of  sala- 
ries— more  modest  indeed  than  that  for  the  city.  I  can't  believe  our 
people's  representatives  will  act  less  wisely  than  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mates of  this  city.  I  can  not  think  our  legislatures  will  be  so  blind  to 
the  interests  which  are  most  fundamental  to  human  welfare  that  they 
will  not  make  our  schools  equal  to  the  enormous  present-day  demands 
made  upon  them.  The  schools  are  the  nurseries  of  American  citizen- 
ship; you  teachers  are  not  merely  the  custodians  of  Americanism, 
which  is  selling  just  now  at  a  premium,  but  you  foster  and  nurture  and 
fertilize  the  soil  out  of  which  comes  unlimited  intellectual  power.  I  say 
unlimited  because  there  is  no  limit  on  the  possibilities  of  the  human 
mind  when  thoughtfully  trained;  limitation  comes  in  the  material  on 
which  such  a  mind  works.  There  must  be  no  balk  or  hesitation  in 
taking  this  forward  step. 

Baltimore  city's  example  gives  us  great  encouragement  in  our  cam- 
paign for  more  reasonable  salaries  for  the  county  teachers.  Tomorrow 
morning  I  will  attend  a  conference  of  a  committee  which  will  direct  the 
work  in  Americanization  in  Maryland.  We  want  our  public  school 
agencies  linked  up  with  this  splendid  work,  and  all  of  us  will  respond 
to  the  best  of  our  abilities  in  making  the  people  of  our  State  more 
homogeneous  and  more  American.  Senator  Kenyon,  chairman  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Education,  startles  us  when  he  says  there 
are  eight  and  a  half  million  people  in  this  country  above  10  years  of  age 
who  can  not  speak  or  write  the  English  language. 

I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  our  national  unity  and  strength  depend 
largely  on  working  toward  the  goal  of  a  one-language  nation.  The 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York  has  underconsideration  a  pledge  to  be 
taken  by  every  high-school  graduate  before  receiving  a  diploma,  and 
many  other  methods  will  be  employed  to  stimulate  Americanization. 
But  after  all  the  American  public  school  is  the  hopper  of  the  mill  into 
which  you  must  put  the  grist  if  you  want  the  product  to  bear  the  stamp 
of  genuine  Americanism.  Better  the  teacher,  better  the  quality  of 
Americanism;   larger  the  salary,  better  the  teacher. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  wants  to  help  you  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  in  our  State  and  bring  about  better  health  condi- 
tions. We  will  not  discuss  these  details  here,  but  you  will  soon  get 
some  outline  of  the  plan  and  I  know  you  are  going  to  co-operate 
(Smith-Towner  bill). 

For  you  all,  and  for  myself,  I  want  to  thank  these  distinguished  men 
for  their  presence  and  for  their  inspiring  speeches.  With  such  a  wel- 
come and  with  Dr.  Weglein  as  our  guiding  genius  we  expect  to  have  a 
fine  meeting  and  a  good  time.  You  have  made  us  feel  that  we  are  not 
only  in  the  dawn  of  better  things  for  the  teachers,  but  actually  we  have 
seen  the  sun  rise  in  all  its  glory  and  splendor;  and  I  .want  to  say  to 
Mayor  Broening  that  if  our  Legislature  should  per  chance  disappoint 
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us  in  the  salary  question  we  are  in  favor  of  another  annexation  bill 
which  will  reach  from  Garrett  to  Worcester  County  as  regards  teach- 
ers' salaries. 

President  WBGLEIN:  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  to  the  members  of  the  Baltimore  High 
Schools'  Orchestra,  who  were  here  this  afternoon  before  the  meeting 
proper  began  and  gave  us  these  very  entertaining  and  enjoyable  mu- 
sical selections,  and  I  want  to  express  our  thanks  particularly  to  the 
director,  Mr.  John  Denues,  supervisor  of  music  of  the  Baltimore  schools. 

I  request  the  standing  committees,  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  the 
Committee  on  Educational  Progress,  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and 
the  Committee  on  Study  and  Reading  Circle,  to  present  their  reports 
promptly  at  the  meeting  of  the  business  session  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing at  9.30  a.  m.  In  connection  >yith  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  at  a  recent  meeting  decided  to 
request  you,  if  you  have  any  resolutions  to  present  at  the  business 
meeting,  to  present  them  in  advance  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  Supt.  M.  S.  H.  Unger,  of  Westminster,  Md. 

I  am  asked  to  call  your  attention  to  the  exhibit  at  the  Teachers' 
Training  School,  consisting  of  school  materials  and  plans  in  regard 
to  the  work  of  all  the  elementary  grades.  You  will  find  things  of  great 
interest  if  you  take  the  pains  to  visit  the  Teachers'  Training  School 
located  on  the  corner  of  Lafayette  and  Carrollton  avenues. 

An  announcement  which  was  received  too  late  to  be  put  in  the 
printed  program  is  as  follows:  The  conference  of  Administrative 
Women  in  Education  in  Maryland  will  be  held  in  this  building  in  room 
103  at  1.30  p.  m.  Wednesday,  December  31. 

The  members  of  the  Teachers'  College  Club  of  Maryland  will  meet 
in  room  103  on  the  first  floor  of  this  building. 

I  am  asked  to  announce  that  a  fur  scarf  has  been  found  and  the 
owner  of  it  may  secure  it  by  applying  at  the  registration  desk  on  the 
first  floor  of  this  building. 

President  WEGLEIN:  In  arranging  this  program  it  was  felt  that  we 
ought  to  have  upon  it  somewhere  a  statement  of  the  effect  of  the  war 
upon  education.  We  have  passed  through  the  critical  period  of  the 
war,  socially,  economically,  and  educationally,  but  there  are  still  great 
problems  in  the  educational  world  to  be  faced  as  the  result  of  the  war. 
After  we  had  selected  this  particular  topic  it  was  not  such  a  difficult 
task  to  find  the  man  who  could  tjjeat  it  appropriately.  We  felt  that  we 
ought  to  secure  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  effect  of  previous 
wars  upon  educational  progress,  and  so  we  turned  to  that  great  author- 
ity on  the  history  of  education  who  is  to  address  us  this  afternoon.  It 
gives  me  very  great  pleasure,  and  personal  pleasure,  to  present  Prof. 
Paul  Monroe  as  the  speaker  on  the  subject,Education  and  Nationalistic 
Development. 
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Education  and  Nationalism. 

Two  great  forces  have  operated  in  the  development  of  modern  his- 
tory, that  of  nationality  and  (hat  of  democracy.  Both  of  these  forces 
have  profoundly  modified  educational  ideas  and  practices.  In  fact  the 
operation  of  these  two  forces  has  produced  the  modern  public  school 
system.  The  varying  forms  in  which  the  modern  State  systems  of  edu- 
cation occur  are  due  to  the  diverse  operation  of  these  two  forces.  In  a 
very  striking  Avay  the  force  of  nationality  has  been  the  determining 
one  in  shaping  the  school  systems  of  the  European  peoples,  while  in 
the  United  States  it  has  been  the  force  of  democracy  that  has  been 
chiefly  responsible  for  our  characteristic  educational  views  and  prac- 
tices. 

A  glance  at  the  place  of  nationality  in  history  is  necessary  as  a  basis 
for  future  analysis.  Political  forms  in  ancient  and  medieval  times 
were  either  of  an  Imperial  character  or  of  a  local  character  known  as 
the  city,  State,  or  as  various  units  in  the  feudal  system.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Jewish  people  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  a 
nation  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term  in  ancient  history.  The  po- 
litical organizations  developing  from  the  tribal  organization  of  society 
were  either  those  of  small  groups  intensely  hostile  to  similar  groups 
of  their  own  race  and  language,  or  were  huge  agglomerations  of  various 
peoples  held  together  by  the  military  power  of  a  conqueror. 

The  Roman  Empire  reduced  both  types  to  a  common  basis  and  for  the 
one  time  in  history  brought  the  whole  civilized  world  under  one  politi- 
cal organization.  The  disintegration  following  from  the  onset  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes  produced  a  system  of  vague  imperial  organization, 
based  upon  a  minutely  ramifying  feudal  system  which  allowed  much 
local  autonomy,  as  did  the  Roman  Empire  itself;  but  in  no  case  could 
nations  be  said  to  exist.  From  the  centripetal  forces  at  work  in  the 
feudal  system  the  two  earliest  nationalities,  those  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, emerged.  This  was  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  modern  period  in  history.  The  long  struggle 
known  as  the  Hundred  Years  War,  a  conflict  in  which  each  people  tried 
to  exercise  dominating  or  imperial  power  over  the  other,  resulted  in  a 
cleared  consciousness  of  nationality  with  each  of  the  English  and  the 
French.  With  that  developing  consciousness  came  the  clear  formula- 
tion of  their  language,  the  production  of  a  literature  of  distinctive 
political  institutions  and  a  distinctive  culture. 

Other  European  nationalities  were  of  much  slower  emergence  and 
consequently  of  a  much  later  formulation.  Many  of  them,  if  not  most  of 
them,  received  a  distinct  political  organization  as  nationalities  well 
within  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is  not  the  place  to  trace  the  devel- 
opment of  these  nationalities,  but  rather  to  analyze  the  factors  pro- 
ducing them,  in  order  to  see  the  significant  part  which  education  has 
played  in  this  evolution  and  to  realize  the  tremendous  importance  of 
education  as  a  nationalizing  force  at  the  present  time. 

The  bases  of  nationality  have  been  variously  analyzed  and  assigned. 
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The  first  essential,  long  assigned  as  the  fundamental  factor  in  nation- 
ality, was  that  of  common  race;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  nu- 
merous nations  of  power  and  of  long  standing  are  not  of  a  common 
race.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  easily  shown  that  both  the  English  and 
the  French  are  a  composite  of  races.  Our  own  nation  is  the  outstand- 
ing example  of  the  fact  that  a  strong  nation  may  consist  of  a  composite 
of  most  diverse  races.  In  fact  it  might  be  argued  with  very  great 
plausibility  that  the  strongest  nations  are  those  which  represent  the 
greatest  variety  in  their  composition.  Nor  is  an  identity  of  race  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  inclusion  of  all  the  peoples  of  a  given  racial 
group  with  one  national  organization.  There  are  too  many  varied  ex- 
ceptions to  accept  this  as  a  rule. 

A  common  language  was  long  considered  as  an  essential  character- 
istic of  nationality  and  there  is  no  denial  that  this  is  a  factor  of  greatest 
importance.  Yet  there  are  nations,  such  as  the  Swiss  and  the  Belgian, 
which  have  no  common  language,  and  which  would  probably  destroy 
themselves  by  the  development  of  one. 

It  was  long  argued  that  common  religious  beliefs  and  organizations 
were  essential  to  strong  nationality.  Most  of  the  wars  for  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  modern  period  were  due  to  a  rather  blind  and  instinct- 
ive belief  of  this  character.  But  in  recent  times  most  nationalities  have 
come  to  believe  that  a  tolerance  of  the  greatest  variety  in  religion  is  a 
far  stronger  factor  in  developing  national  unity  than  an  attempted  or 
enforced  uniformity.  It  may  well  be  argued  that  uniformity  in  religion 
argues  for  national  weakness  rather  than  for  national  strength. 

A  unified  physical  dwelling  place  or  habitat,  with  distinct  natural 
boundaries,  has  also  been  argued  not  only  as  an  essential,  but  as  the 
essential  consideration  for  the  formation  of  a  strong  nationality.  If 
this  were  true,  Italy,  which  presents  the  first  example  of  a  natural 
boundary,  would  not  have  been  one  of  the  latest  peoples  to  achieve 
nationality.  There  are  too  many  nations  with  imaginary  geographical 
lines  as  boundaries  to  assert  that  this  factor  is  definitive. 

The  truth  which  became  apparent  during  the  nineteenth  century  and 
was  recognized  in  somewhat  vague  and  intangible  ways  even  earlier  by 
the  Germanic  people  was  that  the  one  determining  factor  in  nationality 
is  the  common  culture,  or,  as  the  Germans  say,  kultur.  Common  ideas, 
common  aspirations,  common  habits,  common  intuitions,  common  aims 
and  purposes  are  the  bonds  which  hold  people  together  in  a  nationality. 
Along  with  these  a  common  language  becomes  of  very  great  signifi- 
cance. A  common  race  or  a  common  religion  may  add  much  and  a 
unified  habitat  with  natural  boundaries  may  give  protection  which  per- 
mits the  development  of  the  common  culture.  Late  in  the  eighteenth 
and  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  another  discovery  was  made,  or 
another  idea  became  clarified,  viz:  That  this  common  culture  can  be 
produced  by  artificial  processes;  in  other  words,  can  be  manufactured. 
This  manufacture  of  common  ideas,  attitudes,  and  habits  is  the  modern 
process  of  education,  especially  when  undertaken  by  State  and  con- 
ducted in  a  uniform  manner.    The  German  states  were  the  first  to  make 
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this  discovery  and  first  formulated  State  school  systems  which  con- 
sciously worked  towards  this  end.  Their  earlier  school  regulations 
are  full  of  evidence  that  this  product  of  a  common  culture  was  the 
thing  with  which  they  were  most  concerned.  There  are  many  excel- 
lent illustrations  in  more  recent  times;  perhaps  the  best  of  these  is 
that  furnished  by  the  Japanese  Empire.  Here  a  modern  educational 
system  was  established  as  early  as  1870  aiming  largely  to  acquaint 
Japan  with  Western  learning.  But  since  this  system  was  reorganized 
in  1888  it  has  worked  consciously  towards  the  development  of  a 
common  culture  which  shall  include  many  of  the  features  of  Western 
learning,  but  merely  as  an  amalgam  in*  a  distinctive  national  culture. 
With  this  in  view  an  entirely  novel  conception  of  Japanese  history  has 
been  manufactured  and  out  of  it  the  devotion  of  the  individual  to  the 
ruling  dynasty  has  been  developed  which  had  little  basis  in  their 
former  history. 

The  Balkan  people  furnished  an  illustration  of  another  kind.  During 
the  past  half  century  in  the  intermissions  between  their  resorts  to 
arms  these  peoples  have  resorted  to  schools  as  the  chief  means  of 
carrying  on  a  nationalistic  propaganda.  To  almost  all  of  the  Balkan 
peoples  nationality  is  determined  by  their  ecclesiastical  preferences, 
as  indicated  by  the  schools  which  the  children  attend.  This  rivalry  of 
school  in  order  to  determine  national  allegiance  has  often  become  a 
disturbing  force.  In  fact,  from  this  point  of  view  it  might  be  claimed 
that  the  great  war  was  the  result  of  schools.  Certainly  such  a  claim 
is  far  more  justifiable  than  that  which  many  have  urged,  that  it  really 
arose  out  of  a  conflict  between  Serbia  and  Austria  over  the  market 
for  hogs. 

One  great  reason  for  the  failure  of  Americans  to  understand  European 
education  is  because  European  schools  almost  without  exception  are 
designed  to  strengthen  nationality  through  this  cultivation  of  a  common 
culture.  The  reverse  of  this  is  quite  as  true.  Europeans  fail  to  under- 
stand the  schools  of  the  United  States  largely  because  our  school  activi- 
ties are  determined  by  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  are  organized 
for  the  development  of  individuality  rather  than  for  any  nationalistic 
considerations. 

This  is  seen  more  clearly  as  we  look  into  the  characteristics  of  a 
nationalistic  scheme  of  education  such  as  may  be  revealed  in  almost 
any  European  country.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  marked  differentia- 
tion between  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The  child  who  is 
educated  in  the  elementary  school  seldom  enters  the  secondary  school, 
or  at  best  has  only  three  years  in  the  elementary  school  system.  The 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  designed  for  different  classes  of 
society,  or  organized  to  produce  different  cultural  results;  but  to  work 
together  in  producing  quite  different  parts  of  a  differentiated  social 
structure.  They  are  not  superimposed  the  secondary  or  the  element- 
arj',  but  form  parallel  systems.  This  makes  for  a  class  system  in 
society  which  results  in  a  stable  government  in  a  society  with  a 
minimum  of  democratic  forces. 


SUPT.  G.  LLOYD  PALMER 
President-elect. 
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There  is  a  greater  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. Out  of  these  schools  the  leaders  in  society,  in  State,  church,  and 
the  professions  are  trained.  The  education  of  such  favored  children  is 
far  wider  even  than  in  the  earlier  years.  A  school  system  is  looked 
upon  largely  as  a  selective  agency;  the  favored  selected  few  are  to 
receive  the  best.  The  great  masses  must  be  satisfied  with  a  minimum. 
A  third  characteristic  is  a  perfection  of  detail  in  method,  organization, 
and  selection  of  subject-matter,  such  as  is  not  attained  in  the  American 
schools.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  more  prolonged  and  uniform  train- 
ing of  their  teachers;  in  part  to  the  fact  that  their  tenure  is  usually 
a  life  one  and  that  they  are  usually  considered  as  public  officials; 
and  in  part  to  the  greater  stability  of  social  customs  and  institutions 
as  compared  with  the  flexibility  of  those  of  America.  But  it  is  this 
latter,  which  is  exactly  the  question  under  consideration.  There  is  this 
perfection  of  detail  because  individuality  is  dangerous  to  the  stability 
of  institutions  and  because  the  dependability  and  contentment  of  the 
individual  in  his  social  position  is  the  very  thing  aimed  at.  Great 
variability  allowed  to  the  individual  wolild  be  as  dangerous  to  a  strong 
bureaucratic  organization  of  a  nation  as  it  would  be  to  an  orthodox 
creed  or  to  an  established  church.  The  variability  which  we  value  is 
the  expression  of  the  democratic  force;  the  peTfection  of  detail  which 
appears  to  the  visitor  so  admirable  in  the  European  school  is  a  result 
of  the  dominance  of  nationalism. 

A  fourth  result  is  that  suggested  above;  the  teacher  becomes  a  gov- 
ernment official  intrusted  with  carrying  out  a  government  program.  He 
is  the  agent  for  the  glorification  of  the  existing  government  and  is 
recreant  to  his  trust  if  he  permits  criticism  or  variation  from  the  offi- 
cially approved  culture. 

A  further  characteristic  is  found  in  the  narrow  selection  of  subject- 
matter  and  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  true  that  this  training  does 
result  in  a  greater  thoroughness,  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Ameri- 
can training  does  result  in  superficiality.  But  the  one  is  dictated  by 
the  nationalistic  need,  while  the  other  is  a  more  or  less  necessary 
accompaniment  of  democratic  aspiration. 

A  further  characteristic,  and  the  last  we  will  note  in  the  many 
which  might  be  suggested,  is  that  of  compulsory  religious  education. 
This  is  compatible  with  freedom  in  ecclesiastical  aflaiiation  or  religious 
belief,  but  most  of  the  European  countries  except  France  insist  upon 
the  inclusion  of  religious  training  in  the  state  education.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  these  people  are  more  religious  than  we  are,  but  that  a 
religious  education  of  an  orthodox  type  given  by  teachers  who  are 
state  officials  or  who  hold  their  positions  by  virtue  of  conformity  to 
very  definite  state  requirements  become  agents  of  a  national  stability. 
If  we  turn  to  results  of  a  nationalistic  education,  we  find  that  there 
is  as  great  a  difference  when  compared  with  the  result  of  American 
education  as  is  seen  in  the  comparison  of  the  characteristics  above. 
The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  the  moulding  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  to  a  common  view.     Along  with  this  goes  the  subjection  of 
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the  mass  of  people  to  the  ruling  classes  such  as  was  illustrated  in 
Germany  w-ithin  the  last  few  years,  but  in  other  European  countries 
only  to  a  less  extent.  In  this  way  the  mass  of  people  become  mere 
tools  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  government.  As  a  phase  of  the  process 
in  developing  the  native  culture  hostility  to  other  cultures  is  frequently 
developed.  This  is  particularly  true  where  political  rivalries  have 
been  strong,  where  portions  of  the  related  population  have  been  under 
the  dominance  of  neighboring  powers,  or  where  dangers  of  military 
aggression  exist  or  are  supposed  to  exist.  Coincident  with  these  and  a 
natural  result  of  a  stimulated  patriotism  there  develop  claims  of  supe- 
riority to  other  cultures.  Where  this  coincides  wth  strong  economic 
tendencies  towards  expansion  there  develop  dreams  of  political  expan- 
sion which  are  oftentimes  based  upon  the  idealistic  grounds  of  a  supe- 
rior culture.  Encroachment  on  neighboring  cultures  and  neighboring 
national  groups  frequently,  if  not  inevitably,  follows. 

The  experience  through  which  the  world  has  just  gone  is  too  vivid 
in  everyone's  mind  to  need  further  exposition  or  to  indicate  that  one 
result  of  this  use  of  education  to  foster  national  ends  may  be  fraught 
with  great  danger.  Other  results  may  not  be  so  obTi-ious,  but  one  which 
is  very  pertinent  to  the  problem  we  are  discussing  demands  some 
attention. 

One  result  of  the  great  war  has  undoubtedly  been  the  intensifjring  of  the 
nationalistic  feeling:  and  a  related  one  which  has  passed  without  much 
observation  is  that  there  has  been  a  great  stimulus  in  developing  educa- 
tion as  a  means  to  nationalistic  ends.  A  few  instances  may  be  cited.  The 
new  constitutions  drawn  up  under  the  aegis  of  Great  Britain  for  India, 
Burmah,  and  that  portion  of  the  East  includes  a  number  of  provisions 
of  this  character.  All  schools  established  by  independent  authorities 
must  give  a  prominent  place  to  the  English  language,  must  be  directed 
by  an  English  citizen,  and  must  have  a  certain  proportion  of  its  faculty 
consist  of  English  citizens.  Japan's  action  in  Korea  has  a  similar  bent. 
It  is  required  that  all  schools  must  teach  Japanese.  There  obviously 
is  the  intent  of  replacing  the  native  Korean  language  by  the  Japanese. 
The  action  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines,  taken  long  before 
the  great  war  broke  out,  indicates  a  tendency  In  the  same  direction. 
Here  this  action  was  undoubtedly  taken  on  the  basis  that  the  American 
culture  was  superior  to  either  the  native  or  the  Spanish  culture  which 
was  superposed  on  it.  The  nationalistic  or  imperialistic  principles 
evident  with  England  and  Japan  may  also  be  involved,  but  far  less  con- 
sciously. The  new  Mexican  constitution  formulated  during  the  period 
of  the  war  reveals  the  same  tendency  in  exaggerated  form;  no  schools 
are  to  be  founded,  controlled,  or  taught  by  those  who  are  not  native 
bom  Mexicans.  Although  this  provision  is  more  or  less  of  a  dead 
letter,  it  stands  at  least  as  an  ideal.  By  the  provisions  of  the  same 
documents,  newspapers,  magazines,  or  similar  expressions  of  a  foreign 
culture  can  also  be  kept  out.  Italy's  action  in  Albania  and  on  the 
Adriatic  coast  bespeaks  the  recognition  of  the  same  principle  and  of 
the  same  purpose.     The   establishment  of  schools  ostensibly  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  natives,  but  also  manifestly  for  the  development  of  the 
channels  for  the  penetration  by  Italian  culture,  was  among  the  earliest 
results. 

In  the  Balkan  States,  particularly  in  Macedonia,  during  the  wars 
which  preceded  the  great  war  superlative  efforts  were  made  for  the 
establishment  of  such  outposts  of  the  conflicted  cultures. 

The  importance  of  schools  as  instruments  of  expanding  culture  was 
most  clearly  recognized  by  all  of  these  people,  for  they  quite  custom- 
arily thought  of  a  child  or  a  family  as  changing  their  nationality  as 
they  changed  schools.  These  tendencies  constitute  the  first  problem  of 
an  educational  nature  presented  by  this  great  war. 

The  second  of  these  problems  which  we  are  to  note  is  that  peculiar 
to  our  own  land.  Here  in  the  United  States  the  principle  of  democracy 
rather  than  the  principle  of  nationality  has  controlled  education.  Our 
great  educational  purpose  has  been  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
individuality  and  to  furnish  to  the  individual  the  opportunity  for  self- 
improvement  and  success.  The  acceptable  terms  in  current  educa- 
tional discussions  all  illustrate  this.  Self-activity,  initiative,  the  indi- 
vidual project  as  a  method,  all  stress  this  democratic  aspect  of  educa- 
tion. None  of  them  tend  to  use  education  as  a  force  for  developing  a 
strong  nationality  other  than  that  found  in  a  free  democratic  sentiment. 
Our  free  school,  with  its  popular  support,  the  democracy  of  local  con- 
trol, even  the  very  uniformity  of  the  method  text-book  and  organiza- 
tion, are  all  outgrowths  of  the  democratic  sentiment.  A  strong  nation- 
alistic sentiment  would  have  demanded  a  highly  centralized  control,  a 
class  grouping,  or  at  least  a  functional  differentiation  of  the  schools 
and  an  emphasis  upon  discipline,  control,  and  subservience  to  the  group 
rather  than  on  extreme  individuality. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  great  war  it  became  immediately 
discernible  that  we  had  no  national  system  of  education  in  a  European 
sense.  This  is  not  to  say  but  what  the  educational  system  from  the 
elementary  school  to  the  college  did  not  respond  whole-heartedly  and 
contribute  enormously  towards  our  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
It  does  not  mean  but  what  the  general  government  could  use  and  did 
use  the  educational  system  in  carrying  out  its  purposes.  But  the  crea- 
tion of  the  national  army  revealed  very  clearly  numerous  evils  which 
existed  in  our  system  resulting  from  a  failure  to  see  clearly  the  rela- 
tions of  a  school  system  to  a  strong  nationality.  Among  these  was  the 
vast  number  of  illiterate  citizens,  the  great  number  who  were  handi- 
capped by  physical  abnormalities,  the  great  number  who  could  not 
even  speak  English,  and  the  much  larger  number  that  were  without  any 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  character,  the  spirit,  and  the  advantages 
of  American  institutions.  There  is  left  us  as  an  after-war  problem 
the  dominating  and  ever-present  one  Avhich  can  only  be  expressed  in 
the  very  unsatisfactory  terms  of  the  Americanization  of  the  entire 
population. 

It  is  obvious  that  upon  any  careful  consideration  and  in  the  very 
logic  of  the  situation  that  this  problem  has  two  sides  and  that  the 
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Americanization  of  the  foreign  born  or  of  those  born  of  foreign  parents 
also  demands  the  Americanization  or  socialization  of  the  native  popula- 
tion as  well.  This  problem  is  now  before  us  for  continuous  discussion 
and  we  hope  in  time  for  a  more  satisfactory  approach  to  its  solution. 
But  based  upon  the  previous  analysis  I  wish  to  state,  although  here  is 
not  adequate  the  space,  the  development  of  the  three  fundamental  prin- 
ciples to  guide  us  in  the  attack  upon  this  problem. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  in  the  Americanization  of  those  who  are  born 
under  a  foreign  culture  we  should  seek  to  derive  from  them  as  contrib- 
utors to  American  culture  the  finest  and  the  best  of  our  own  cultures. 
There  is  much  to  be  gained  from  these  for  America.  We  need  the 
artistic  qualities  of  the  French,  the  music  and  the  art  and  the  joyous 
spirit  of  freedom  of  the  Italians,  the  efficiency  and  the  attention  to  de- 
tail of  the  Germans,  the  idealism  and  the  persistence  of  the  Jew,  the 
intellectual  acumen  of  the  Scot,  the  personality  and  devotion  of  the 
Irish,  and  so  on,  through  the  entire  range  of  national  characteristics. 
All  great  peoples  have  been  the  result  of  fusion;  historically  most  of 
these  fusions  have  been  the  result  of  conquest.  Ours  is  the  first  great 
experiment  to  determine  whether  voluntarily  and  by  choice  there  can 
be  the  fusion  of  the  finest  from  many  cultures. 

And,  second,  this  necessitates  the  Americanization  of  Americans. 
We  must  be  ready  to  recognize  the  patriotism,  the  loyalty,  and  the 
cultural  worth  of  these  peoples  who  come  to  us.  In  a  true  sense  they 
choose  their  Americanism  and  we  are  only  born  to  it.  They  may  be 
said  to  be  the  truer  Americans.  At  least  they  have  sacrificed  more  for 
it  and  have  put  their  faith  to  the  test.  They  are  much  the  same  sort  of 
people,  moved  by  much  the  same  motives,  representing  much  the  same 
type  of  people  and  of  cultures  as  those  who  founded  our  institutions  in 
generations  past.  The  true  Plymouth  Rock  is  Ellis  Island  and  the  true 
Mayflower  is  that  ship  which  lands  day  after  day  v%-ith  its  hold  full  of 
prospective  citizens. 

And,  third,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  school  has  performed  very 
inadequately  its  task  of  making  American  citizens  of  these.  It  has 
done  well  in  giving  the  children  of  the  first  generation  the  American 
language  and  of  giving  them  a  superficial  culture.  It  has  done  little 
to  teach  these  children,  perhaps  even  those  boasting  of  long  American 
ancestry,  of  the  real  spirit  of  American  institutions.  The  great  need  is 
to  so  organize  our  schools  that  they  shall  impart  not  the  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  our  institutions,  but  chiefly  knowledge  of  their  func- 
tions, and,  above  all,  of  their  spirit. 

This  gives  the  new  emphasis  to  the  importance  of  education,  the  new 
opportunity  to  the  teacher,  the  new  obligation  and  responsibility  to 
the  school. 

President  WEGLEIX:  We  have  listened  to  this  very  able  and  inter- 
esting analysis  of  the  relation  between  education  and  nationalistic  de- 
velopment. We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Monroe  for  this 
interesting  discussion,  and  while  some  may  not  subscribe  to  all  the 
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statements  that  he  has  made,  he  has  given  us  much  food  for  thought, 
and  perhaps  he  could  convince  us,  if  he  had  more  time,  and  help  us  to 
believe  his  statements. 
(Adjournment.) 


SECOND  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Tuesday,  December  30,  1919 — 7.45  p.  m., 

Auditorium  W.  H.  S. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  David  E. 
Weglein. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  are  very  fortunate  in 
having  at  our  second  general  meeting  a  governor  of  the  State.  I  think 
Governor  Harrington's  administration  will  be  remarkable  from  the 
educational  standpoint  inasmuch  as  it  was  during  his  administration 
that  the  new  educational  law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land and  was  put  upon  the  statute  books.  Governor  Harrington  has 
always  taken  a  great  interest  in  education.  I  think  a  great  many  of 
you  may  know  that  in  former  years  he  was  a  teacher,  and  I  do  not  think 
he  has  ever  lost  his  initial  interest  in  the  subject  of  education. 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me,  not  to  present  him  to  you,  because 
he  needs  no  introduction,  but  to  call  upon  him  as  the  first  speaker  of 
the  evening.     Governor  Harrington.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: 

I  appreciate  highly  your  invitation  to  address  this  body,  coming,  as  it 
does,  at  the  very  close  of  my  administration,  and  I  have  accepted  this 
invitation  because  of  the  great  interest  which  I  have  always  felt  and 
always  will  feel  in  your  work,  and  also  because  there  are  some  things 
which  I  desire  to  say  upon  the  general  educational  matters  of  our  State. 

I  greatly  regret  that  on  account  of  the  greater  press  of  war  activities 
during  the  most  of  my  administration  I  have  been  unable  to  give  as 
much  attention  to  the  schools  of  our  State  as  I  had  hoped  for  and  de- 
sired to  do.  But  apart  from  the  fact  that  I  stand  behind  the  new  school 
bill,  and  saw  to  it  that  it  became  a  law  as  it  was  written  by  the  Educa- 
tional Board,  and  have  endeavored  as  far  as  practical  execution  of  the 
law  was  within  my  power  to  render  the  law  effective  and  efficient,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  set  aside  in  the  budget  of  1918  $2,000,000  for  school 
purposes,  which  in  itself  was  an  increase  of  some  $150,000,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  to  include  in  my  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  a  direct 
appropriation  out  of  the  State  treasury  of  some  $150,000  for  the  special 
purposes  of  relief  to  the  public  school-teachers'  salary  for  that  year  on 
account  of  the  high  cost  of  living  during  the  war.  That  the  teachers' 
salaries  in  the  past  have  been  too  low  can  not  be  denied,  and  that  the 
teachers'  salaries  in  our  State  now  are  too  low  likewise  can  not  be 
denied. 

The  conditions  which  seem  to  exist  almost  in  every  country  after  this 
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world  war,  and  which  now  exist  in  this  Nation  of  ours,  proves  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  future  security  and  permanency  of  this  Nation  of 
ours,  it  may  be  of  society  itself,  will  depend  upon  the  proper  harmony 
of  the  youth  of  our  country,  and  that  harmony  must  largely,  if  not 
altogether,  be  done  through  the  public  schools  and  colleges  of  our 
country. 

I  believe  in  liberty.  I  believe  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  security 
of  society  in  the  right  of  personal  action,  but  to  my  mind  we  are  drift- 
ing towards  barbarism,  anarchy,  and  Bolshevism,  and  if  the  halt  is  not 
called  we  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty  by  the  terrible  horrors  and  ex- 
periences that  Avill  awaken  mankind  once  more  to  its  senses.  I  believe 
in  the  liberty  of  conscience,  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  conscience,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  that  license,  or 
so-called  liberty,  or  that  freedom  of  worshipping  God  according  to  our 
conscience  which  destroys  society,  turns  loose  to  prey  upon  the  world 
the  very  demons  of  hell  itself,  and  which  violates  the  eternal  principle 
of  equity  and  justice,  which  must  form  the  basis  of  all  human  gov- 
ernment. 

This  instable  situation  throughout  the  world  today  is  doubtless  due 
in  large  part  to  the  failure  of  the  nations  of  the  world — and  this  cer- 
tainly includes  our  own  nation — to  adjust  and  settle  the  questions 
arising  from  the  war.  It  is  right  hard  for  an  optimist  to  remain  an 
optimist  in  these  times.  It  is  true  that  great  wrongs  have  had  to  be 
righted.  It  is  true  that  in  the  past  the  strong  arm  of  the  military  in 
the  hands  of  autocratic  government  have  been  used  to  crush  out  the 
very  spirit  of  liberty  among  some  races  and  some  people.  It  is  true 
that  in  times  past  the  combinations  of  great  wealth  have  sought  to 
control  not  only  the  destinies  of  nations,  but  to  oppress  the  struggling 
masses  of  mankind,  and  to  keep  them,  if  not  in  actual  slavery,  in  indus- 
trial slavery,  and  that  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  has  been  wanting  in 
their  dealings  with  labor. 

And  this  nation  of  ours,  apparently  conscious  of  its  strength,  has 
thrown  open  its  doors  and  its  citizenship  almost  without  restrictions  to 
one  and  to  all,  not  only  downtrodden  and  oppressed  of  other  nations 
but  to  those  emissaries  of  anarchy,  disorder,  yea,  the  devil  himself,  who 
have  been  a  care  in  the  body  politic  of  our  country.  Many  have  been 
permitted  to  become  citizens  of  our  country  who  never  had  a  love  or  an 
attachment  for  our  institutions,  who  had  no  pride  or  traditions,  but 
whose  sole  object  was  not  only  to  use  their  citizenship  as  a  haven  or 
security  for  their  person  while  they  were  spreading  broadcast  all  the 
theories  and  principles  and  passions  which  would  destroy  ill  govern- 
ment and  give  unlimited  license  to  mankind.  Of  such  license,  of  such 
liberty,  I  am  not  in  favor. 

It  has  been  said  that  you  can  not  by  statute  make  people  good  or 
reform  them.  Like  all  such  statements,  it  contains  an  element  of 
truth,  but  it  likewise  is  full  of  errors.  Why  do  we  have  any  penal 
statutes  at  all  unless  the  experience  of  mankind  is  that  prohibiting 
and  punishing  that  which  is  evil  society  is  bettered  and  protected. 
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But  it  may,  indeed,  be  true  that  a  statute  which  has  not  behind  it 
public  sentiment  or  public  opinion  will  become  inoperative,  a  dead 
letter,  and  incapable  of  enforcement.  But  frequently  the  reformer,  the 
true  citizen,  has  to  fight  against  the  public  sentiment  of  today,  knowing 
that  the  principles  for  which  ha  fights  are  eternal  and  that  the  awaken- 
ing of  tomorrow  will  be  surely  in  his  favor. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  us  not  forget  that  this  .Nation  of  ours  is  a 
Christian  Nation.  May  we  not  recall  with  profit  to  ourselves  at  this 
time  that  after  the  war  of  Independence,  and  the  great  men  of  the 
Revolution  representing  the  thirteen  colonies  were  in  convention  trying 
to  agree  upon  some  form  of  constitution,  that  after  days  of  useless  dis- 
cussion our  forefathers  were  as  far  apart  as  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  discussion,  but  Benjamin  Franklin  suggested  that  the  con- 
vention all  join  in  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  His  divine  guidance  and 
help  in  the  birth  of  this  Nation  of  ours.  And  this  was  done  and  it 
seemed  at  once  as  If  divine  help  came,  for  their  delegates  not  only  got 
together,  but  framed  a  constitution  which  not  only  recognized  our 
Maker,  but  has  stood  the  storms  of  time  and  has  gone  down  in  history 
as  the  greatest  product  of  political  government  that  the  world  has 
ever  produced. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  late  war  had  my  heartiest  support.  It 
seemed  to  me  the  very  foundation  of  liberty  lay  trembling  in  the  bal- 
ance. I  was  not  for  the  war  because  the  President  was  for  the  war. 
However  great  my  admiration  was  and  still  is  for  President  Wilson, 
I  had  read  the  story  of  German's  aims  and  ambitions.  I  had  seen  the 
great  nations  of  the  world  year  by  year  provide  for  still  greater  armies 
and  still  more  powerful  navies.  I  had  seen  all  nations  spending  more 
money  in  preparing  for  human  destruction  in  time  of  war  than  for 
human  advancement  and  civilization  in  time  of  peace.  And  this  war 
came,  as  it  had  to  come.  And  then  I  saw  my  country  come  forward  to 
stem  the  tide  of  militarism,  raise  aloft  the  flag  of  human  freedom,  pro- 
claim to  the  world  the  common  brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  hoist  to  its 
topmost  masthead  that  divine  ideal  that  our  Nation  went  to  war  to  save 
mankind  and  that  there  should  be  no  future  wars. 

The  war  was  fought  and  won.  Prom  the  time  the  American  Marines 
stepped  into  the  trench  at  Chateau  Thierry  and  drove  back  the  enemy 
the  issue  was  never  in  doubt.  The  hopes  of  Germany  forever  perished. 
American  troops,  American  valor,  and  American  resources  had  turned 
the  tide  and  saved  the  world.  With  me  there  was  no  party  in  fighting 
the  war  and  there  is  no  party  now  in  attempting  to  live  up  to  the  ideals 
for  which  we  fought.  I  believe  in  the  League  of  Nations.  The  terms 
of  peace  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  leading  nations  of  the  world, 
and  we  alone  stand  aloof,  and  the  nation  which  won  the  fight  alone 
seems  unwilling  to  assume  the  obligations  of  the  issue. 

Partisanship,  personal  hatred,  jealousy,  and  spite,  and  that  alone, 
has  prevented  the  League  of  Nations  from  being  adopted,  and  that  alone 
thwarts  the  will  of  the  Nation. 

Mothers  of  our  country,  the  fathers  of  our  boys,  the  ministers  of  God, 
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almost  without  exception,  and  the  public  school  teachers  of  our  land, 
and  the  working  class  of  people  are  practically  a  unit  for  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  Massachusetts  State  Republican  convention,  which  nomi- 
nated Governor  Coolidge  for  governor,  passed  a  resolution  unanimously 
favoring  the  League  of  Nations  without  amendment,  and  yet  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, has  dared  trifle  with  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people  by  so 
amending  the  League  of  Nations  treaty  that  the  very  objects,  aims,  and 
purposes  of  the  League  are  thwarted  and  the  whole  instrument,  if  en- 
acted, would  become  a  scrap  of  paper. 

The  ratification  of  the  League  of  Nations  Treaty  is  by  far  the  most 
important  question  that  this  Nation  or  the  world  has  faced  during  the 
present  generation. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  League  of  Nations,  regardless  of  all  party  ties. 
It  touches  the  very  life  of  the  nation,  and  upon  it  the  future  peace  of 
the  world  depends.  I  have  been  a  party  man,  but  I  am  for  my  country 
above  party.  I  am  for  humanity  above  party  strife  or  personal  spleen. 
With  this  question  solved,  and  solved  it  must  be,  there  are  other  great 
questions  awaiting  solution,  and  upon  the  teachers  of  our  country  we 
must  depend  to  train  our  future  statesmen  and  our  future  citizens,  and 
the  responsibility  is  great. 

The  question  of  government  and  the  question  of  proper  citizenship 
have  not  heretofore  received  full  and  proper  consideration.  To  you 
will  largely  depend  the  true  Americanization  of  this  country,  and  in 
this  you  should  be  fearless.  That  great  strides  have  been  made  in  edu- 
cational advancement  is  beyond  all  controversy.  The  teacher  of  today 
has  to  understand  the  art  of  teaching  and  must  be  a  live,  progressive 
factor  in  his  community,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  very  life 
and  existence  of  our  Government  are  the  teachers  of  our  country  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  State  and  Nation  must  assume  the  responsibility  for 
the  proper  education  of  future  citizenship.  It  is  indeed  a  reflection 
upon  our  State  that  a  public  school  teacher,  after  years  of  active  prepa- 
ration and  after  the  expenditure  of  much  means,  should  be  paid  for 
performing  the  very  highest  service  less  than  a  day  laborer,  much  less 
a  skilled  mechanic.  An  honest  effort  is  being  made  to  remedy  this  con- 
dition. Some  of  it  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  inefficiency  and  bad  prac- 
tice of  the  past,  for  in  times  past  sometimes  teachers  were  given 
schools  not  for  their  merit,  but  for  the  convenience  of  some  nearby 
resident.  And  now,  too,  the  teacher  feels  this  situation  so  keenly  that 
they  are  organizing  for  their  own  defense  and  some  of  them  consider- 
ing joining  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  with  or  without  a  strike 
condition. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  radically  wrong.  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  the  teacher  should  be  a  sworn  officer  of  the  State;  that  he  should 
be  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State;  and  no  officer,  of  course,  would 
be  privileged  to  strike,  because  it  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  all 
order  and  of  all  government.     The  teacher  should  not  be  allowed  to 
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strike  any  more  than  a  policeman  or  a  fireman,  and  I  for  one  was  glad 
that  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  fought  the  fight  to  a  finish,  which  I 
was  about  to  do  here  in  Maryland  if  our  policemen  had  not  receded 
from  their  proposed  proposition  to  join  the  labor  union.  There  is  a 
more  powerful  weapon  than  the  strike,  and  that  weapon  lies  in  the 
ballot  and  in  the  right  of  the  American  people  to  have  whatever  form 
of  government  that  the  majority  may  decide. 

There  should  be  but  one  language  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  our 
country  and  that  is  the  language  of  the  American  Constitution.  I  do 
not  speak  of  institutions  of  higher  learning.  I  want  to  see  better 
achoolhouses  in  Maryland.  I  want  to  see  the  county  schoolhouses  with 
suflTicient  buildings  and  sufficient  lands  adjoining,  upon  which  may  be 
taught  and  demonstrated  the  practical  problems  of  agricultural  life, 
and  the  teacher  should  have  his  home  there  and  the  schoolhouse  be  the 
center  of  the  social  life  of  the  community.  I  want  to  see  here  in  Mary- 
land a  proper  medical  inspection  of  every  boy  and  girl  every  year  in  the 
schoolroom  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  school  days  until  gradua- 
tion; so  that  the  weak  and  afflicted  may  be  properly  cared  for  and  that 
the  future  manhood  and  womanhood  of  our  country  may  be  all  that 
pure  and  healthy  manhood  and  womanhood  should  be.  We  have 
reached  the  age  of  prevention. 

No  truer  saying  was  ever  made  when  someone  said  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

We  have  been  spending  thousands  and  millions  of  dollars  to  take  care 
of  the  insane;  to  take  care  of  those  afflicted  with  tuberculosis;  to  take 
care  of  the  feeble  minded,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  drunkard,  those 
socially  diseased,  the  poor,  the  disabled  and  wounded  of  war,  and  our 
work,  while  still  increasing  and  multiplying,  has  indeed  been  well  done. 

But  today  we  are  seeking  to  know  the  causes  of  insanity,  and  we  are 
endeavoring  to  wipe  out  the  causes,  lessen  the  evil,  and  avoid  the  in- 
creasing cost.  We  are  finding  out  the  causes  of  tuberculosis  and  are 
seeking  to  remedy  the  evils,  and  this  disease  should  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  We  want  to  know  the  causes  of  blindness,  the  causes  of  the 
many  evils  that  come  from  social  diseases,  and  make  known  the  causes 
and  advocate  the  appropriate  remedies.  We  know  the  causes  of  drunk- 
enness. We  know  what  comes  and  what  conditions  are  due  thereto, 
and  the  American  people  are  attempting  to  apply  the  remedy.  We  are 
studying  likewise  the  cause  of  poverty,  and  we  are  going  within  proper 
limitations  to  wipe  out  even  the  causes  of  poverty. 

The  late  war  has  been  a  wonderful  education;  and  we  have  come  to 
believe  that  almost  all  are  possible  of  remedy.  And  now  in  a 
wider,  broader  sense  we  are  finding  out  the  causes  of  war  among  the  " 
nations  of  the  world,  and  the  best  brains  of  the  world  are  endeavoring 
to  devise  the  remedy.  They  believe  they  have  devised  a  plan,  and  if 
they  have  wars  shall  be  no  more;  or  even  if  wars  should  become  only 
a  remote  possibility  what  a  wonderful  saving,  not  only  in  the  world's 
resources,  but  in  the  very  life  and  blood  of  the  manhood  of  the  world. 
And  we  must  never  forget  for  what  we  strive.     We  must  never  forget 
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the  lesson  which  our  heroes  have  taught  by  the  sacrifices  which  they 
have  made. 

This  is  indeed  a  wonderful  age.  Our  country  seems  destined  to  take 
the  lead.  Let  the  Bolshevists  an(i  the  Anarchists,  and  all  those  who 
believe  in  unlimited  license  of  personal  action,  go  back  whence  they 
came,  or  seek  some  isle  of  their  own  where  they  can  practice  upon 
themselves  the  theories  of  license  and  free  thinking  and  acting  in 
which  they  profess  to  believe.  But  with  us  we  must  settle  the  differ- 
ences between  capital  and  labor;  the  necessities  of  life,  the  natural 
resources  upon  which  we  depend  for  life  and  existence  must  be  under 
the  control  and  regulation,  if  not  the  ownership,  of  the  Government. 
Capital  and  labor  must  work  hand  and  hand  in  common  purpose  and 
w^ith  a  spirit  of  co-operation.  The  teacher  must  know  these  questions; 
he  must  be  filled  with  the  highest  ideals;  he  must  direct  aright  the 
future  citizens  of  our  country. 

We  are  today  our  brother's  keeper.  We  live  not  for  ourselves  alone. 
We  are  all  servants.  We  have  been  privileged  to  live  in  a  great  age. 
Human  events  of  greater  moment  perhaps  than  have  happened  since 
the  birth  of  Christ  have  transpired  in  our  time.  Old  conditions  and*  old 
theories  have  been  swept  away;  and  great  as  have  been  these  things  I 
believe  we  are  going  to  be  still  further  startled  at  the  great  strides  or 
progress  which  the  world  will  make  in  the  higher  development  of 
Government  ethics. 

And  in  this  advancement  our  own  United  States  of  America  must  and 
will  take  the  lead.  The  flag  which  has  brought  hope  to  a  stricken 
world  will  be  still  further  honored  by  floating  over  a  nation  that  has 
not  forgotten  the  ideal  for  which  it  fought,  but  which  will  still  take  the 
lead  in  that  onward  march  of  civilization  in  that  upward  development 
of  the  higher  qualities  of  manhood  and  will  find  its  highest  realization 
of  fulfillment  in  its  consecration  of  service  to  maifkind  and  to  the  glory 
of  Almighty  God.  This  is  our  mission,  and  to  its  fulfillment  yours  is 
the  most  powerful  factor  in  our  State  and  Nation. 

[Applause.] 

The  PRESIDENT:  Tomorrow  morning  at  half  past  9  the  third  gen- 
eral meeting  will  be  held  in  this  room,  and  there  will  be  a  short  busi- 
ness meeting  immediately  at  the  beginning.  The  standing  committees 
are  asked  to  present  their  reports  promptly,  and  then  the  regular  pro- 
gram of  the  morning  will  be  presc;nted. 

According  to  the  regulations  of  this  Association  the  announcement  of 
the  standing  committees  must  be  made  at  this  time,  and  I  shall  do  so. 

Standing  Committees  for  1920. 

The  Committee  on  Legislation  is  composed  of  Superintendent  E.  T. 
Webb,  Allegany  County;  Commissioner  James  W.  Chapman,  Jr.,  Junior 
President  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  Baltimore  city;  Com- 
missioner Oscar  B.  Coblantz,  Frederick  County;  Miss  Ellen  Logan,  Bal- 
timore County,  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Krug,  of  Baltimore  city. 
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The  Committee  on  Educational  Progress — Principal  E.  Clarke  Fon- 
taine, Worcester  County;  Dr.  E.  H.  Buchner,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  Dr.  Henry  S.  West,  Towson;  Supt.  Edwin  W.  Broome,  Montgomery 
County,  and  Miss  Martha  Richmond,  Baltimore  city. 

Committee  on  Resolutions — Supt.  Byron  J.  Grimes,  Queen  Anne's 
County;  Principal  W.  R.  C.  Connick,  Baden,  Md.;  Supt.  Charles  J.  Koch, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  next  speaker  on  the  program  this  evening  is  Prof.  Charles  H. 
Judd,  director  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  and  he 
will  speak  to  us  on  the  reorganization  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

In  the  relation  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  secondary  school  we 
have  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the  articulation,  or  lack  of  articulation, 
between  these  two  branches  of  the  educational  system.  In  order  to 
remedy  the  defects  that  we  have  found  junior  high  schools  are  being 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  A  number  of  junior  high 
schools  have  been  established  recently  in  Baltimore  city,  and  we  are 
watching  their  growth  and  progress  with  a  great-deal  of  interest. 

It  seems  fitting  to  those  who  were  preparing  the  program  for  this 
meeting  to  have  a  discussion  of  this  important  question,  and  so  we  shall 
have  now  an  address  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  We  have  as  the  speaker  upon  this  topic  a  man  of  national 
reputation  in  the  subject  of  education,  and  one  who  has  given  particular 
thought  and  study  to  this  special  problem. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  as  the  speaker  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Judd,  director  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
[Applause.] 

THE  REOEGAMZATION  OF  THE  SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES. 

DR.   CHARLES  H.   JUDD. 

The  last  seventy-five  years  have  seen  radical  changes  in  American 
education.  The  commissioner  of  edvication  estimates  that  the  average 
schooling  of  the  American  student  in  1840  amounted  only  to  208  days. 
The  equipment  of  schools  was  very  meager  at  that  date  and  the  teach- 
ers were  not  at  all  well  prepared  for  their  duties.  The  country  had  no 
normal  schools;  text-books  were  few  and  very  imperfect  in  their 
make-up  and  meager  in  their  contents.  Within  the  relatively  short  his- 
torical period  that  has  elapsed  since  1840  vast  changes  have  been  ac- 
complished in  all  these  respects.  In  1870  the  average  schooling  of  the 
American  student  had  reached  750  days,  and  in  1916  it  had  reached 
nearly  1,200  days.  The  equipment  of  teachers,  enlargement  of  school 
buildings,  and  preparation  of  text-books  have  all  gone  forward  at  a 
rate  that  is  liteimlly  astonishing.  When  the  history  of  education  is 
written  these  changes  will  undoubtedly  be  commented  on  as  among  the 
most  rapid  and  far-reaching  changes  that  the  educational  system  of  any 
country  has  ever  passed  through. 

There  are  other  important  facts  which  could  be  mentioned  in  connee- 
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tion  with  these  changes  that  have  already  been  commented  upon.  The 
high  school,  which  began  its  career  in  the  60's,  has  expanded  in  num- 
bers and  influence  so  that  it  has  become  the  dominant  educational  insti- 
tution of  America.  It  has  now  come  to  be  the  ambition  of  the  majority 
of  the  children  of  the  United  States  to  go  to  the  high  school.  Approxi- 
mately one-third  of  them  are  succeeding  in  actually  attending  this 
institution. 

These  developments  in  the  school  system  of  this  country  have  a  most 
important  relation  to  the  changes  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  school  of  1840  was  complacent  to  devote  practically 
all  of  its  attention  to  the  three  "R's."  There  was  no  possibility,  with 
the  limited  time  and  equipment  at  the  disposal  of  these  schools,  to  carry 
instructions  further,  and  the  ambition  of  the  ordinary  student  lim,ited 
his  expectations  to  a  meager  rudimentary  education. 

As  the  school  life  of  the  child  increased  in  length  there  was  a  curious 
conservatism  on  the  part  of  school-teachers.  They  had  always  taught 
arithmetic  every  day  in  the  elementary  grades,  and  it  seemed  natural  to 
them,  even  with  the  enlargement  of  the  school,  to  continue  during  the 
whole  of  the  elementary-school  training,  to  administer  arithmetic.  The 
result  of  this  conservatism  has  been  very  disastrous.  There  is  not 
enough  arithmetic  to  last  through  the  longer  period  of  elementary  train- 
ing supplied  by  the  present-day  school,  but  the  subject  has  been  artifi- 
cially enlarged  and  extended  by  the  insertion  of  irrelevant  material  and 
by  the  introduction  of  copious  reviews  until  finally  the  last  years  of 
arithmetic  are  a  source  of  anxiety  to  teachers  and  a  nauseating  repeti- 
tion of  familiar  material  for  pupils.  This  situation  could  be  paralleled 
by  reference  to  efforts  to  inflate  each  of  the  elementary-school  subjects. 

Finally,  these  efforts  have  become  so  obviously  inadequate  that  a 
general  movement  has  appeared  in  all  progressive  schools  to  modify 
radically  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  course.  The  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  are  now  to  be  made  not  occasions  for  elaborate  reviews 
and  needless  continuations  of  rudimentary  subjects;  they  are  to  be 
opened  up  in  such  a  way  that  pupils  who  are  seeking  higher  training 
may  receive  instruction  in  the  larger  subjects  which  naturally  follow 
rudimentary  courses  of  elementary  grade. 

The  junior  high  school,  or  intermediate  school,  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  ambition  of  pupils  and  the  enlarged  opportunity  which 
the  country  is  prepared  to  offer  these  students.  This  new  institution 
has  not  yet  crystallized  into  any  definite  form.  In  different  parts  of  the 
country  junior  high  schools  of  very  different  types  can  be  found.  One 
type  emphasizes  preparation  for  academic  work  of  the  high  school; 
another  emphasizes  industrial  courses;  a  third  commercial  courses. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  junior  high  school  will  be  restricted  to  any 
single  form.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  product  of  a  natural  growth 
and  it  is  sure  to  exhibit  all  of  the  variety  which  comes  from  a  natural 
growth.  Indeed,  it  is  a  most  promising  phase  of  the  development  of 
this  school  that  it  is  leading  the  way  toward  the  development  of  local 
variations  in  the  educational  plan. 
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Ultimately  there  will  appear  in  other  grades  of  school  also  adapta- 
tions to  local  needs,  and  teachers  will  see  the  advantages  of  opportunity 
to  exercise  ingenuity  and  initiative  in  the  preparation  of  courses  of 
study  so  constituted  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  in  their 
particular  schools. 

[Applause.] 

The  PRESIDENT:  Among  the  addresses  that  will  be  delivered  at 
tomorrow  morning's  meeting  will  be  fraternal  greetings  from  the  dele- 
gate of  the  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association.  It  ■  has  been  the 
custom  for  years  with  these  two  associations,  the  Virginia  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  and  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  to  ex- 
cha'nge  delegates,  and  we  shall  hear  tomorrow  morning  from  the  dele- 
gate from  the  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association.  It  Avill  be  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  Sanders,  the  principal  of  the  Beaufort  High  School,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  his  name  was  received  too  late  for  printing  in  the 
program. 

Now,  we  have  just  heard  discussion  in  a  very  able  way  of  one  of  the 
great  problems  confronting  us  in  American  education  at  the  present 
time.  Another  problem  of  equally  great  importance  is  that  of  voca- 
tional education,  and  we  shall  hear  a  discussion  of  that  by  a  man  who 
has  spe»t  years  in  actual  experience  in  dealing  with  that  problem. 
Our  speaker  was  for  years  engaged  along  the  lines  of  vocational  educa- 
tipn  in  connection  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  New 
York  State.  He  has  recently  been  in  the  United  States  Army  in  con- 
nection with  reconstruction  work,  with  vocational  education  and  recon- 
struction work;  and  now  he  has  resumed  his  position  as  professor  of 
vocational  education  in  the  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  present  as  the  speaker  upon  this  topic 
Dr.  Arthur  D.  Dean,  professor  of  vocational  education,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University.     [Applause.] 

A  Democratic  Interpretation  of  Vocational  Education. 

DR.  ARTHUR  DEAN, 

Professor  of  Vocational  Education,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Let  us  not  be  confused  in  discussing  vocational  education  by  either 
the  college  president  or  the  so-called  man  of  affairs.  The  one  would 
have  the  educative  process  revolve  around  the  man;  the  other  would 
have  it  revolve  around  the  job.  Such  reasoning  would  give  us  two 
circumferences  with  two  centers.  If  you  want  to  be  a  man,  you  choose 
the  one;  if  you  want  to  be  a  job,  you  choose  the  other;  but  what  sort 
of  a  man  would  we  have  without  a  job,  and  what  sort  of  a  job  without 
.a  man?  The  increasing  wealth  in  the  country  gives  us  examples  of 
men  without  jobs  and  the  automatic  machine  shows  us  how  jobs  can 
exist  without  men. 
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Is  there  no  way  of  bringing  these  two  points  of  view  together?  Must 
we  always  separate  brains  and  work,  culture  and  vocation,  head  and 
hand,  in  pedagogical  discussions?  Are  we  ever  going  to  believe  that 
all  knowledge  and  all  training  is  for  use  and  for  service  and  that  all 
education  is  to  prepare  one  for  the  vocation  of  living,  and  living  well; 
that  education  may  make  for  better  health,  for  greater  happiness,  for 
more  contentment,  for  a  larger  pay  envelope,  for  better  homes,  for  finer 
citizenship,  but  always  it  is  to  be  used  and  is  to  find  its  expression  in  a 
better  man  and  a  better  job? 

So  instead  of  two  circumferences  drawn  with  two  centers,  resulting 
in  two  circles  standing  side  by  side,  giving  the  idea  of  completeness  in 
each  figure  but  lacking  relationship  between  the  two  figures,  l^t  us 
draw  an  ellipse  with  two  foci,  one  of  w'hich  we  will  label  the  Man  and 
the  other  the  Job.  Any  schoolboy  will  tell  us  that  the  simplest  way  to 
draw  this  figure  will  be  by  taking  two  pins,  a  piece  of  string,  and  a 
pencil,  and  fastening  the  ends  of  the  string  to  the  two  pins,  which  have 
been  placed  one  on  each  focus,  and  let  the  pencil  move  freely  by  keep- 
ing the  string  taut.  You  will  notice  that  the  length  of  the  string  is 
constant,  that  the  foci  are  fixed,  and  that  the  only  variable  quantities 
are  the  respective  lengths  of  the  two  portions  of  the  string  on  each  side 
of  the  pencil.  Now,  may  we  not  think  of  the  educative  process  as  being 
elliptical  w^ith  a  fixed  foci,  and  the  emphasis  on  certain  phages  of  the 
educative  process  as  varying  as  the  process  continues  through  the 
different  periods  of  child  and  adult  development?  Let  us  place  beside 
the  focus  labeled  "Man"  the  topics  of  health,  personal  character,  per- 
sonal citizenship,  and  information.  Beside  the  focus  labeled  "Job"  we 
will  have  the  qualities  of  skill,  socialized  character,  socialized  citizen- 
ship, and  technical  knowledge.  Now,  we  start  out  drawing  our  ellipse 
with  the  string  and  pencil  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  paper  nearest 
the  focus  marked  "Man."  We  see  that  the  pencil  is  nearest  the 
topic  of  health.  This  qualification  in  my  educative  process  is  placed 
fir.st  without  reservation.  Nothing  is  to  stand  in  the  way  of  training 
for  health.  But  we  must  remember  that  a  few  arm  and  leg  movements 
for  a  fev.-  minutes  a  day  in  the  schoolroom  will  not  bring  it;  nor  will  a 
recess  lunch  on  baker's  cakes  keep  it;  nor  will  a  lesson  on  bones  or 
blood  preserve  it;  neither  will  a  hurried  breakfast  of  griddle  cakes  and 
coffee  induce  it.  Even  the  child  can  not  always  bring  it  about  if  his 
parents  lack  it.  It  is  a  game  of  the  educative  process  to  be  pursued 
everlastingly  by  parents,  teachers,  and  citizens. 

But  we  are  slowly  drawing  the  ellipse  and  emphasis  in  now  upon 
personal  character,  and  you  wonder,  perhaps,  why  I  put  this  second. 
It  is  not  that  I  value  character  less,  but  that  often  good  health  con- 
tributes to  character.  Campare  the  disposition  of  the  sickly  child  with 
that  of  the  sturdy  boy,  or  note  the  difference  in  temperament  between 
your  ruddy-faced  and  your  dyspeptic  companions  and  you  will  no 
longer  fail  to  see  the  point. 

1  have  used  the  term  "personal  character"  in  the  first  column,  while 
in  the  other  column  there  appears  "socialized  character."     The  man 
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end  of  education  requires  obedience  to  the  commandments  and  the 
laws  of  the  church  and  society,  but  the  man  might  do  all  these  things 
and  yet  fail  to  meet  the  job  end  of  life.  Yes,  more  and  more  every  day 
training  for  socialized  character  is  needed.  Our  grown-up  boy  who 
has  learned  the  law  and  the  Ten  Commandments  and  goes  to  church 
may  perhaps  be  the  owner  of  a  sweat  shop  where  shirt  waists  are  made, 
and  perhaps  the  building  has  no  fire  escapes  and  its  exit  doors  open 
inward;  It  has  wooden  partitions,  unclean  toilets,  and  a  dust-laden 
atmosphere.  Perhaps  he  mixes  in  this  factory  melting  pot  the  blood, 
the  morals,  the  very  life  spirit  of  young  girls  and  fashions  this  handi- 
work of  God  into  oue-ninety-eight  cent  shirt  waists  and  hides  from 
^irect  responsibility  behind  the  corporate  name.  Such  a  man  needs 
character  training  for  the  job  as  well  as  individual  character  for 
the  man. 

Then  there  is  the  employee  who  would  not  steal  a  cent  or  cheat  his 
grocer,  but  he  may  lack  vocational  character  in  that  he  will  steal  time 
belonging  to  his  employer  or  demand  a  wage  equal  to  those  who  are  his 
superiors  in  skill  and  capacity. 

"Personal  citizenship"  is  next  on  the  list.  To  know  the  laws  of  one's 
own  country  and  the  duties  of  public  officials  is  well  enough,  but  to 
take  this  knowledge  of  human  progress  and  self-government  to  the 
ballot  booth  and  there,  hidden  from  public  gaze,  to  mark  his  ballot  as 
he  sees  fit  in  his  secret  process,  is  another  problem.  He  need  not  here 
be  guided  by  the  wishes  of  his  associates  or  his  employer.  If  taxes  are 
high,  he  may  attempt  to  elect  men  who  say  they  will  make  them  low. 
If  he  has  no  children  in  the  public  school,  he  may  vote  down  addi- 
tional taxes  due  to  increased  school  expenses.  If  he  rents  his  home, 
he  may  vote  for  extensive  municipal  improvements.  If  he  owns  his 
home,  he  may  say  that  taxes  are  too  high.  In  short,  he  may  vote  as  he 
thinks  or  as  his  whim  dictates  or  as  he  is  paid  to  do.  But  the  country 
today  needs  another  type  of  citizenship,  and  I  call  it  socialized  citizen- 
ship. It  is  in  the  job  end  of  life  and  appears  as  the  pencil  moves  along 
the  ellipse  which  we  are  making  toward  the  second  focus. 

What  about  this  "socialized  citizenship?"  We  left  our  man  at  the 
ballot  booth,  but  tonight  he  is  at  the  union  headquarters.  No  longer 
shut  in  behind  the  walls  of  the  ballot  booth,  he  must  now  stand  on  his 
feet  and  state  openly  his  opinions.  He  must  rise  or  fall  with  his-  com- 
rades. If  a  strike  order  is  issued,  he  must  give  Avay  to  the  common 
good  even  if  he  is  satisfied  with  his  own  condition.  He  is  learning  his 
first  lesson  in  co-operation.  Or,  perhaps,  he  is  a  nonunion  man  and  his 
task  is  no  less  difficult.  We  shall  find  that  in  the  coming  days  social 
and  economic  needs  will  demand  a  highly  and  more  complex  expres- 
sion of  citizenship  than  we  have  previously  conceived  as  concerning 
itself  with  the  duties  of  individual  citizenship.  Back  of  the  solution  of 
the  most  pressing  industrial  problems  there  is  the  tremendous  need  for 
changing  our  conception  of  training  in  citizenship  from  the  individual 
to  that  of  the  co-operative  or  social  basis. 

I  have  left  "information"  until  the  last  in  the  first  column.     Undoubt- 
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edly  you  have  worried.  Perhaps  you  were  afraid  I  was  about  to  forget 
the  necessity  for  problems  of  partial  payments,  negative  exponents,  the 
causes  of  wars  or  the  dates  of  reigns  of  kings,  and  very  likely  you  be- 
lieve that  I  am  about  to  assail  the  present  methods  of  our  schools  and 
suggest  the  teaching  of  information  which  is  "practical."  Very  likely  I 
w^ould  if  I  knew  what  information  was  practical  and  useful.  I  well  re- 
member for  my  own  purposes  as  I  saw  them  in  my  younger  days  that 
English  and  history  were  useless  and  shopwork,  mathematics  and 
science  were  very  practical.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  today  I  have  more 
occasion  to  use  the  "useless"  than  I  have  to  use  what  I  formerly  called 
so  very  useful.  Electricity  may  be  useful  to  the  electrician.  It  may 
be  useless  to  the  historian,  but  when  the  electrician  comes  to  be  a  con- 
sulting engineer  and  has  occasion  to  draw  up  contracts  and  submit  ex- 
pert testimony  before  courts,  the  English  which  he  formerly  considered 
useless  may  be  turned  to  useful  account,  and  even  the  historian  may 
find  a  knowledge  of  electricity  useful  and  profitable  when  his  front 
door  bell  fails  to  ring  because  the  battery  has  run  out.  It  is  extremely 
difficult,  yes,  even  impossible,  to  distinguish  between  useful  and  useless 
information.  While  I  believe  that  business  English,  shop  mathematics, 
applied  science,  industrial  history,  and  economics  go  with  the  job,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  further  a  man  gets  into  the  job  the  more  he  sees  the 
need  for  literature,  theoretical  mathematics,  and  science,  and  devel- 
opment of  human  society  in  its  historical  aspects. 

Our  pencil  is  approaching  the  second  focus.  The  string  which  was 
formerly  the  longer  is  becoming  the  shorter  and  we  have  reached  the 
topic  of  "skill."  Now  skill  is  a  matter  of  the  hand  and  of  the  brain. 
It  is  an  affair  of  the  bodj"^  and  of  the  head.  We  have  all  seen  men  who 
had  healthy  bodies,  but  who  were  worth  only  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day 
from  the  collar  button  down  w^orking  at  ditches.  We  have  seen  a 
similar  man  at  the  intricate  automatic  machine  feed  raw  material  into 
it  because  it  was  cheaper  to  hire  a  man  than  it  would  be  to  devise  and 
operate  a  machine  to  do  the  feeding.  But  give  that  man  the  quality 
termed  "skill"  and  you  see  the  clear-eyed  individual  and  a  pay  envelope 
with  two  figures  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  point.  The  man  needs 
health,  but  the  job  needs  skill. 

The  pencil  has  now  traveled  far  enough  to  make  half  of  the  ellipse. 
It  is. nearest  to  the  focus  marked  "Job."  The  educative  process  is  half 
over.  The  youth  is  about  to  leave  school,  and  whether  as  a  doctor  or  a 
lawyer  or  a  teacher  or  a  plumber  or  a  clerk  his  education  should  be 
close  to  his  job.  and  no  youth  should  be  allowed  to  leave  school  until  he 
has  had  some  training  for  and  knowledge  of  the  road  to  work.  And  if 
the  boy  is  to  be  a  plumber  he  shall  have  the  same  fair  start  toward  that 
trade  which  the  doctor  when  he  leaves  the  medical  school. 

As  I  have  said,  the  educative  process  is  half  over.  The  school  days 
are  over,  but  you  know  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  things — 
education  and  schooling.  The  youth  has  now  gone  to  work,  the  pencil 
moves  on  the  downward  path  for  the  second  half  of  the  ellipse.  But 
it  is  still  near  the  focus  job  and  the  youth  in  the  apprenticeship  or  the 
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continuation  school  or  night  school  or  correspondence  school  or 
through  trade  journals  is  still  to  receive  added  training  helping  him 
in  his  job. 

However,  the  pencil  is  moving  and  the  youth  is  now  a,  man  in  the 
thirties,  and  the  radius  which  was  the  shorter  is  gradually  coming  to 
be  the  longer.  In  other  words,  our  educative  process  is  again  revers- 
ing and  we  are  approaching  the  man  end.  It  is  the  period  when  we 
begin  to  realize  our  power  or  our  weakness;  when  we  begin  to  draw 
upon  the  "useless" — upon  the  things  which  we  did  not  care  to  study — 
the  things  which  concern  individual  development  rather  than  job  devel- 
opment. When  we  are  young,  for  example,  we  think  little  of  the  neces- 
sity for  health,  but  at  thirty-five  if  we  haven't  it  we  see  the  need  for  it. 
As  we  approach  a  position  of  responsibility  we  see  the  need  for  strong 
individual  character  training,  and  the  information  which  in  those  early 
days  we  considered  "useless"  now,  through  the  job  and  the  development 
which  has  come  out  of  the  job,  brings  us  to  realize  the  necessity  for  a 
command  of  good  English,  appi'eciation  of  literature,  knowledge  of 
world  events,  and  power  of  interpretation  of  human  progress.  At  this 
time  of  life  we  see  individuals  with  dry  rot,  or  we  see  men  of  strength. 
I  believe  that  these  conditions  are  largely  the  result  of  the  job  through 
which  they  have  gone.  If  the  job  has  required  power,  it  has  brought 
power;  if  it  has  required  intelligence,  it  has  brought  intelligence;  if  it 
has  required  character,  it  has  brought  character;  if  it  has  required  a 
social  consciousness,  it  has  brought  a  social  consciousness.  I  wish  I 
might  write  some  time  of  the  human  necessity  for  doing  more  to  malte 
jobs  fit  men;  to  give  an  employment  some  of  its  old  creative  power  for 
developing  the  individual  and  not  so  much  attention  as  is  now  given 
towards  devising  plans  for  making  men  fit  jobs. 

We  must  push  the  pencil  on.  We  are  nearing  the  man  focus.  What 
a  long  way  we  seam  from  the  job.  The  man  is  through  with  active 
work;  his  skill  of  hand  has  gone.  He  has  no  use  for  technical  knowl- 
edge. He  is  out  of  touch  with  his  former  fellow-workers  and  citizens 
and  he  no  longer  is  required  to  exercise  the  duties  of  socialized  citizen- 
ship and  character.  He  is  a  long  ways  from  his  job.  Perhaps  he  is 
sitting  on  the  piazza  or  by  the  fireside  as  the  world  goes  by.  His 
thoughts  are  turned  inward,  his  mind  is  upon  the  past.  His  failing 
memory  slowly  allows  more  information  to  pass  away.  He  no  longer 
goes  to  the  booth  to  cast  his  ballot  and  he  has  left  only  "personal  char- 
acter" and  "health"  and  at  the  close  he  goes  out  of  the  world  because  of 
the  absence  of  that  quality  which  I  name  as  being  of  primary  impor- 
tance— that  is,  "health." 

Yes,  the  educative  process  is  elliptical.  It  is  not  circular  with  equal 
emphasis  at  all  times  on  both  the  man  and  the  job.  Neither  does  it 
consist  of  tv.'o  contrasted  circles,  one  for  the  culturist  and  labeled 
"Individualist"  and  the  other  for  the  vocationalist  and  marked  "Job." 
Neither  is  ;t  all  a  school  process,  for  half  of  it,  at  least,  is  an  out-of- 
school  process  and  for  many  of  our  best  thinkers  and  workers  it  has 
^been  almost  an  entirely  out-of-school  affair.     Its  emphasis  is  not  on 
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culture  nor  on  vocation;  its  expression  is  not  to  be  measured  by  ca- 
pacity for  retaining  facts  from  books  or  by  skill  in  turning  furrows. 
Its  results  are  not  to  be  judged  by  college  degrees  or  by  pay  envelopes. 
The  educative  process  can  have  no  other  standard  set  before  it  than  the 
making  of  better  men  and  better  jobs. 

[Applause.] 

(Thereupon  the  meeting  adjourned.) 

Western  High  School, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  December  31,  1919. 

Proceedings  of  December  31,  1919—9^0  A.  M. 

President  WEGLEIN:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  The 
terms  of  two  members  of  the  State  Reading  Circle  Committee  have  ex- 
pired. Their  terms  are  for  three  years,  and  the  two  members  whose 
terms  have  expired  are  reappointed  for  the  next  three  years.  They  are 
Dr.  M.  B.  Stephens,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Richmond.  Mrs.  Dunkel,  of  the  State  Reading  Circle,  has  resigned 
and  Miss  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  supervisor  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  is 
suggested  as  the  successor  to  Miss  Dunkel  for  the  unexpired  term. 

The  first  matter  I  wish  to  attend  to  is  that  of  the  reports  of  standing 
committees.  The  Committee  on  Legislation.  Dr.  Henry  S.  West,  prin- 
cipal of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Towson,  Md.,  is  chairman.  Is 
Dr.  West  present? 

Dr.  WEST:  Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Association,  I  feel  like 
saying  just  a  word  of  explanation  before  reading  this  report,  that  we 
felt,  as  we  have  said  here,  that  the  all-important  thing  this  year  was 
the  matter  of  salaries  for  county  teachers,  and  this  report  deals  with 
no  subject  but  that.  We  feel  like  saying,  too,  as  was  said  yesterday  in 
the  conference  of  county  officials  by  Assistant  Superintendent  Reavis, 
that  this  salary  schedule  which  we  shall  present  and  ask  your  approval 
upon  is  a  schedule,  a  State  schedule,  and  is  thought  of  as  a  schedule 
which  would  fit  the  poorest  county  in  the  State.  We  know  that 
various  counties  will  continue  to  do  what  they  have  done  all  along, 
but  the  minimum  salary  that  is  presented  for  legislative  action  will 
have  to  be  a  salary  that  even  the  poorest  county  could  meet. 

Report  of  Legislative  Committee. 

December  31,  1919. 

To  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association: 

Your  Committee  on  Legislation  submits  the  following  report: 
We  believe  that  the  all-important  subject  to  be  brought  before  the 
Legislature  for  action  this  winter  is  the  matter  of  more  adequate  sala- 
ries for  public  school  teachers;  and  we  further  believe  that  this  subject 
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can  be  most  effectively  presented  by  keeping  it  disentangled  from  all 
other  subjects,  and  this  report  deals  with  no  other  subject. 

We  have  therefore  carefully  studied  the  new^  minimum  salary  sched- 
ule proposed  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  endorsed  yes- 
terday by  the  Conference  of  State  and  County  School  Officials. 

That  schedule  is  as  follows: 

State  Department  of  Education,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PROPOSED  MINIMUM  SALARY  SCHEDULE. 
(The  present  legal  minimum  is  shown  in  parenthesis.) 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


1-2 

3-4 

5-7 

8  and 

First  Grade: 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

More. 

First  Class.. " 

$800 

$850 

$900 

$950 

(500) 

(525) 

(550) 

(600) 

Second  Class 

800 
(500) 

Second  Grade: 

First  Class 

650 

700 

750 

800 

(450) 

(475) 

(500) 

(525) 

Second  Grade 

650 
(450) 

.... 

.... 

Third  Grade: 

, 

First   Class 

600 
(400) 

650 
(425) 

700 
(450) 

700 

(475) 

Second  Class 

600 

(400) 

.... 

Principal  of  Three-Teacher  School : 

First  Class 

900 

950 

1,000 

1,050 

(550) 

(575) 

(600) 

(650) 

Second  Class 

900 
(550) 

Principals  of  one  and  two  teacher  schools  to  receive  at  least  an  addi- 
tional $50  above  the  minimum  prescribed  for  the  grade  of  certificate 
held. 

All  elementary  teachers  and  principals  on  provisional  certificates 
may  be  paid  $100  less  than  the  prescribed  minimum  salaries,  and  such 
teachers  shall  be  paid  at  least  this  much  less  than  regularly  certified 
teachers  are  paid. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

(First-Class  Teachers.) 

First  year $900  Fourth  year.. .  $1,000  Seventh  year. .  $1,150 

(600)  (675)  (750) 

Second  year...       950       Fifth  year 1,050  Eighth  year. . .    1,200 

(600)  (750)  (800) 

Third  year 1,000       Sixth  year 1,100  $1,200  maximum. 

(675)  (750) 

Second-class  teachers  to  receive  at  least  the  initial  minimum  of  first- 
class  teachers.  Teachers  on  provisional  certificates  $100  less  than  reg- 
ularly certified  teachers. 

High  school  principals — first  group  schools — $1,200-$]  ,000. 

This  schedule  we  recommend  to  he  endorsed  now^  by  i  lie  Association 
as  the  most  reasonable  schedule  we  can  advocate  at  once  as  an  interme- 
diate step  on  the  way  toward  the  goal  of  $1,000  to  be  expected  event- 
ually as  the  initial  minimum  legal  salary  for  every  first-grade  white 
teacher  in  Maryland.  And  this  recommendation  we  make  the  more 
willingly  because  we  feel  assured  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  just 
as  many  counties  as  possibly  can  will  pay  their  teachers  on  schedules 
ranging  $100,  more  or  less,  above  the  prescribed  legal  minimum. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  S.  WEST.  Chairman. 


President  WEGLEIN:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Legislation.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  KOLB:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  as  to  why  the  matter  of 
the  salaries  of  high  school  principals  has  not  been  treated  in  the  report? 

Mr.  WEST:   I  will  have  to  ask  Mr.  Reavis  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  REAVIS:  I  might  say  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  confer  with 
either  Dr.  West  or  this  committee  about  that  schedule,  and  I  am  not 
sure  whether  that  is  a  fair  question,  but  some  of  that  material  has  evi- 
dently been  worked  up  from  data  that  I  am  familiar  with,  and  it  hap- 
pens that  it  was  treated  of  in  the  report  that  Mr.  North  banded  down  to 
the  High  School  Section  yesterday  afternoon.  I  understand  from  re- 
ports I  had  last  night  that  some  of  the  high  school  principals  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  minimum  was  not  set  high  enough  when  Mr.  North 
had  advocated  twelve  to  sixteen  hundred  dollars,  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  when  we  say  twelve  to  sixteen  hundred  dollars  that  means 
twelve  to  sixteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  principal  of  a  high  school 
enrolling  Z'l  pupils,  which  is  a  different  proposition.  So  Salisbury, 
Cumberland,  Frederick,  Westminster,  and  others  like  that  ought  to  go 
as  much  above  the  minimum  as  their  enrollment  is  above  the  35  that 
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these  small  schools  have.  You  can  not  enact  a  law  that  will  take  care 
oi'  the  top  and  bottom  both.  The  best  we  can  have  is  a  minimum  salary 
t'chedule,  and  that  will  tell  how  high  the  bottom  must  be,  and  then  the 
top,  of  course,  will  go  ahead  based  on  that.  I  know  that  that  was  a  part 
of  the  program  from  the  beginning,  that  the  high  school  principals 
should  go  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hundred. 

Mr.  UNGER:  I  would  like  to  say  a  word.  I  understand  that  that  re- 
port was  endorsed  by  the  conference,  that  they  endorsed  that  schedule. 
I  understand  it  was  referred  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  WEST:  My  understanding  of  the  action  of  the  conference  yester- 
day was,  and  I  so  noted  on  the  paper  here,  conference  endorses  the 
schedule  and  refers  it  to  the  Legal  Committee  on  Legislation. 

Mr.  RATHBURN :  That  section  there  immediately  following  the  salary 
schedule,  in  which  there  is  stated  something  about  provisional  certifi- 
cates, in  which  it  says  $100  less  may  be  paid  for  provisional  teachers, 
and  then  it  is  followed  by  another  phrase  and  "such  teachers  shall  be 
paid  at  least  this  much  less  than  regularly  certified  teachers  are  paid," 
what  is  the  distinction  between  those  two? 

Mr.  WEST:  First  of  all  I  will  read  it  again:  "All  elementary  teach- 
ers and  principals  on  provisional  certificates  may  be  paid  $100  less  than 
the  prescribed  minimum  salaries,  and  such  teachers  shall  be  paid  at 
least  this  much  less  than  regularly  certified  teachers  are  paid."  That 
is  to  say,  a  provisional  certificate  teacher  will  be  paid  $100  less — that 
is,  is  expected  to  be  paid  $100  less  than  the  minima,  but  if  your  county 
has  a  schedule  higher  than  the  minimum  referred  to  it  will  be  at  least 
$100  less  than  your  county's  minimum. 

President  WEGLEIN:  Now  that  the  report  has  been  presented  to  the 
Association  what  do  the  members  desire  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  RATHBURN:  In  order  to  get  the  matter  before  the  proper 
parties,  I  move  that  it  be  adopted  in  due  form  and  recommended  for 
action  to  the  General  Assembly. 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  WEGLEIN:  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  President: 

Your  committee  has  deemed  it  advisable  after  due  consideration  to 
offer  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolutions  of  Endorsement  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

Whereas  the  peace  program  for  the  Junior  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  includes  the  following  purposes,  to-wit: 

1.  To  furnish  relief  to  suffering  children  throughout  the  world; 

2.  To  stimulate  community  activities  appropriate  to  the  spirit  of  the 
American  Red  Cross; 
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3.  To  develop  an  international  understanding  and  good  will  made 
necessary  by  the  new  world  conditions  resulting  from  the  war; 

4.  To  provide  motives  for  purposeful  and  useful  school  activities; 

5.  To  inculcate  ideals  and  habits  of  service; 

Be  it  resolved,  first,  That  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
go  on  record  as  heartily  endorsing  the  above  outlined  peace  program 
of  the  Junior  Department  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Resolved,  second.  That  this  Association  respectfully  calls  special  at- 
tention of  its  members  to  the  splendid  opportunity  for  service  in  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  Auxiliaries,  and  urges  the  importance  of  co-operating 
in  carrying  out  the  Junior  Red  Cross  peace  program  in  Maryland. 

Federation. 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  and  right  that  teachers  shall  strive  to  secure 
for  themselves  a  proper  maintenance;  that  they  shall  protect  the  pro- 
fessions from  the  deteriorating  effects  of  a  low  wage;  that  they  shall 
organize  themselves  for  the  proper  assertion  of  these  democratic  rights 
as  a  teachers'  union:  However  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  it  does  not 
serve  the  teachers'  interest  best  to  organize  as  a  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  or  any  other  nonprofessional  organization; 

That  it  is  the  teachers'  duty  to  serve  all  parties  in  the  State  and  to  be 
identified  with  none  in  his  or  her  public  capacity. 

Teachers'  Salaries. 

Whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  our  two  political  parties 
have  given  attention  in  their  platform  to  the  demands  of  the  teachers 
of  Maryland  for  increase  in  salary,  yet  in  view  of  the  serious  loss  of 
teachers  to  the  service  of  the  State  on  account  of  the  lack  of  a  living 
wage:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  here  again  emphasize  the  serious  situation  to  the 
people  of  Maryland  created  by  the  great  shortage  and  the  great  num- 
bers of  unqualified  persons  holding  positions  in  our  schools  in  conse- 
quence thereof; 

That  we  make  every  effort  to  impress  upon  our  people  and  our  taxing 
bodies  that  they  provide  the  necessary  means  to  make  it  possible  to 
hold  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  desirable,  both  for  the  city  and  the  State  that 
there  be  a  stronger  bond  of  co-operation  between  the  teachers  of  both, 
and  that  such  an  alliance  may  be  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned; 

That  a  more  determined  effort  be  made  to  enlist  all  teachers  as  well 
as  all  others  interested  in  the  educational  welfare  of  the  State  in  the 
support  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 
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Reorfyanization  of  Rural  Schools. 

Whereas  many  teachers  of  the  Association  are  teachers  of  the  one- 
room  rural  schools; 

Whereas  these  schools  consist  in  most  parts  of  the  State  of  seven- 
grade  schools,  and  in  some  eight; 

Whereas  no  reorganization  of  these  schools  in  curricula,  daily  routine, 
or  grading  is  known  to  have  occurred  in  the  memory  of  man; 

Whereas  a  resolution  unanimously  passed  the  Conference  of  Superin- 
tendents in  March,  1919,  asking  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  bring  about  such  a  reorganization  in  the  interest 
of  rural  teachers  and  children:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  emphasize  the  desirability  of  such  a 
reorganization. 


Resolved,  That  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  hereby 
heartily  endorses  the  course  of  administrative  action  of  Dr.  M.  Bates 
Stephens  in  his  efforts  to  build  up  an  effective  State  school  system; 

That  we  heartily -endorse  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education  in 
Maryland ; 

That  we  hereby  tender  our  hearty  approval  of  him  as  a  good,  wise 
administrator  and  a  far-sighted,  tactful  educator. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  to  all 
who  were  in  any  way  instrumental  in  making  this  meeting  a  success. 

Resolved,  That  we  mention  in  particular  the  officials  of  Baltimore 
city  for  the  courtesies  extended  in.  providing  us  the  use  of  these 
buildings. 

Finally,  we  would  not  be  unmindful  of  our  obligation  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  our  retiring  President, 
Dr.  David  F.  Weglein,  for  the  success  of  these  interesting  and  helpful 
meetings. 

Respectfully  submitted,  M.  S.  H.  UNGER,  Chairman. 

President  WEGLEIN:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

(It  was  regularly  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  adopted.) 

(The  motion  was  unanimously  carried.) 

Mr.  BUCHNER :  No  mention  is  made  of  the  Smith-Towner  bill  that  is 
now  before  Congress.  Wouldn't  it  be  desirable  for  this  Association  to 
express  itself  on  that  matter? 

President  WEGLEIN:  Was  any  consideration  given  to  that  matter? 

Mr.  UNGER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  was  simply  an  oversight. 
I  know  the  committee  was  in  favor  of  it. 

President  WEGLEIN:  There  will  be  some  special  mention  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  program  this  morning,  later  this  morning.  Perhaps  the  Asso- 
ciation will  prefer  to  take  action  on  that  particular  part  of  it  then. 

Mr.  BUCHNER:  If  action  is  thus  taken  then,  might  it  be  incorporated 
in  the  resolutions? 
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President  WEGLEIN:   If  the  Association  so  wishes. 

Mr.  BUCHNER:   I  so  move. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried.) 

Mr.  UNGER:   I  have  been  requested  to  read  this  to  the  Association: 

Whereas  in  response  to  the  call  of  our  country  a  Tast  army  of  women 
gave  devoted  patriotic  service  during  the  vv^ar  and  desire  now  to  be 
efficient  workers  for  reconstruction  and  to  support  the  Government  in 
its  efforts  to  establish  permanent  peace,  justice,  and  democracy;   and 

Whereas  political  freedom  is  absolutely  essential  to  efficient  public 
service: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association,  representing  a  membership  of  more  than  twentj^-five  hun- 
dred, do  petition  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  to  ratify  the  Federal 
amendment  for  woman  suffrage. 


Secretary.  President. 

Adopted (date) . 

Resolutions  similar  to  the  above  have  been  passed  by  the  following 
organizations.  If  we  may  add  your  club  to  the  list  please  sign  the  reso- 
lution and  return.  We  have  but  little  time  before  the  Legislature 
meets. 

State  Grange. 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Maryland  Federation  of  Labor. 

Federated  Jewish  Clubs. 

Women's  Christian  Temperance  League. 

Maryland  Nurses'  Association. 

College  Club. 

Baltimore  Section,  Jewish  Council  of  Women. 

Service  Star  Legion  (War  Mothers). 

Twentieth  Century  Club. 

Pi'esident  WEGLEIN:  You  have  heard  the  resolution  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  has  been  read  to  you. 

(It  was  regularly  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 
On  the  first  vote  there  was  a  division.  A  standing  vote  was  then  taken, 
Avhich  showed  sixty-five  in  favor  and  (forty-two)  opposed.  The  motion 
was  declared  carried.) 

Mr.  UNGER:  I  am  also  requested  to  present  this  resolution  and  an- 
other one.     I  am  going  to  read  the  two  at  once  so  as  to  get  off  the  floor. 

December  30,  1919. 
To  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  Maryland -State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion: 
Resolved,  That  the  Home  Economics  Section  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land be  recognized  or  included  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association. 

HELEN  B.  PALEN,  President. 
ELIZABETH  SWICK. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Classical  Club,  conducting  the  Classical 
Department  of  M.  S.  T.  A.,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  ask  that  the 
department  be  given  regular  standing  in  the  M.  S.  T.  A. 

HATTIE  J.  ADAMS,  Secretary. 
Per  M.  B.  R. 
December  30,  1919. 

>         Baltimore,  December  23,  1919. 
To  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion: 
Resolved,  That  the  Classical  Language  Section  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land be  recognized  or  included  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association. 

(Signed)         THE  CLASSICAL  CLUB  OF  BALTIMORE. 

President  WEGLEIN:  You  have  heard  the  request  of  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Section  and  the  Classical  Club,  conducting  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment of  the  M.  S.  T.  A.,  that  they  be  recognized  as  standing  depart- 
ments of  this  Association. 

Mr.  BUCHNER:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  and  proper 
action  looking  thereto. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried.) 

Secretary  CALDWELL:  The  report  of  Superintendent  Webb,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Progress,  if  agreeable  to  the 
Association,  will  be  presented  for  incorporation  in  the  printed  pro- 
ceedings. 

Educational  Progress. 

The  last  few  years  in  the  educational  field  in  Maryland  have  been 
marked  by  definite  steps  in  progressive  movements.  A  more  sympa- 
thetic public  and  a  more  active  support  has  been  extended  teachers  and 
officials.  Social  and  civic  organizations  have  vied  with  one  another  in 
adding  zest  and  incentive  to  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  result  is  that  private  schools  and  semiprivate  schools  and  acade- 
mies have  alnfost  gone  out  of  existence,  not  because  they  are  being 
fought  by  the  public  but  because  the  improvements  in  the  public 
schools  have  been  so  great. 

The  rural  school  has  in  many  of  the  progressive  communities  become 
the  center  from  which  nearly  everything  of  improvement  takes  its 
origin.  The  boys'  clubs  have  their  headquarters  in  these  buildings  and 
the  work  of  the  home  demonstration  agent  starts  here  and  is  carried 
out  with  its  various  ramifications  throughout  the  entire  district.  The 
county  agents  use  it  as  a  meeting  place  for  farmers'  institutes,  and  in 
many  districts  the  farmers,  patrons,  and  parents'  clubs  have  their 
headquarters  in  these  rural  one-room  school  buildings,  where  debates 
and  literary  programs  are  given  and  every  interest  is  discussed,  and  in 
some  sections  this  club  with  its  meeting  house  decides  upon  the  fer- 
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tilizer  they  will  use,  and  all  join  in  buying  in  order  to  get  the  advantage 
of  the  price  for  large  quantities.  Thus  the  rural  school  is  assuming  the 
position  of  importance  it  deserves  and  the  boys  and  girls  take  much 
more  interest  in  their  work  than  they  did  when  it  was  merely  a  place 
for  them  to  receive  instruction.  Another  advantage  brought  about 
through  this  community  work  of  the  teacher — and  let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  the  teacher  and  the  county  agent  or  the  teacher  and  the  home 
demonstration  agent  who  has  usually#brought  about  these  conditions — 
is  that  the  teacher  has  usually  been  able  through  these  community 
activities  to  secure  much  more  equipment  than  the  boards  of  education 
usually  furnish. 

These  conditions  are  not  only  an  advantage  to  the  pupils  in  the 
school,  but  to  the  people  as  well,  for  these  communities  by  means  of 
their  clubs  are  able  by  concerted  action  to  demand  better  roads,  better 
mail  facilities,  and  more  attention  in  general  from  public  oflBcials,  so 
that  the  community  becomes  a  more  desirable  one  in  which  to  live,  and 
as  a  consequence  its  farm-Jand  becomes  more  valuable.  All  of  this 
broadens  and  becomes  mucli  more  extensive  where  two  or  more  rural 
schools  are  consolidated  and  the  people  from  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
various  school  districts  are  brought  into  contact,  and  the  final  result  is 
a  pride  in  their  school  that  begets  results. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

EDW.  F.  WEBB. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Educational  Progress. 

CLARENCE  G.  COOPER. 

NELLIE  R.   STETTIN'S. 

President  WEGLEIN:  I  wish  to  express  at  this  time  my  thanks  to 
the  officers  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  co-operation  in  plan- 
ning and  holding  this  special  meeting,  and  I  want  to  thank  our  assistant 
secretary,  Dr.  Berrynian,  and  Mr.  Krug,  who  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Publicity,  and  who  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts.  The 
next  order  of  busine.ss  is  the  election  of  officers. 

Mr.  CAMERON:  I  nominate  Supt.  Edward  F.  Webb,  of  Allegany 
County,  a  man  who  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  work  of  teachers  and 
their  saliries.     I  wish  to  nominate  him  as  President  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  FONTAINE:  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  nominate 
as  President  this  year  Mr.  G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Frederick  County. 

It  was  regularly  moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  be  closed. 

Said  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  regularly  moved  and  seconded  that  the  voting  for  President  be 
by  ballot. 

Carried  unanimously. 

President  WEGLEIN:  I  will  appoint  Dr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Hershner  as 
tellers. 

Mr.  WEBB:    In  my  absence  I  was  placed  in  nomination  by  ray  friends. 
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I  want  to  say  I  am  not  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  a  candidate  and 
would  like  to  withdraw  my  name. 

[Applause.] 

Chairman  WEGLEIN:  Superintendent  Webb  withdraws  his  name  as 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  That  leaves  one  nominee,  Superintend- 
ent Palmer,  of  Frederick. 

(Motion  was  thereupon  seconded  and  carried  unanimously.) 

Chairman  WEGLEIN:  I  declare  Superintendent  Palmer  elected  Pres- 
ident for  the  ensuing  year  and  I  wish  to  notify  Superintendent  Palmer 
now  that  before  the  morning  is  over  I  shall  appoint  a  committee  to 
escort  him  to  the  platform  for  his  inaugural  address. 

[Applause.] 

I  understand  that  the  position  of  first  vice-president  is  filled  ex  officio. 
The  next  in  order  is  nominations  for  second  vice-president. 

Dr.  STEPHENS:  I  nominate  Miss  Lena  C.  VanBibber,  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School  faculty,  for  second  vice-president. 

(It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  be  closed,  and  the 
motion  was  duly  carried.) 

(It  was  regularly  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Secretary  cast  a  ballot 
for  Miss  Lena  VanBibber  as  second  vice-president  for  the  ensuing  year.) 

President  WEGLEIN:  Miss  Lena  C.  VanBibber  has  been  unanimously 
elected  second  vice-president  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 
[Applause.] 

The  term  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  has  ex- 
pired. The  term  is  for  three  years.  The  one  whose  term  has  expired 
is  Supt.  G.  Lloyd  Palmer.     Nominations  are  in  order. 

Mr.  PALMER:   I  nominate  Superintendent  Webb. 

(It  was  moved  that  the  nominations  be  closed,  and  the  motion  was 
seconded  and  duly  carried.) 

(It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  for 
Mr.  Webb  and  carried  imanimously.) 

President  WEGLEIN:  I  declare  Superintendent  Webb  of  Allegany 
County,  as  having  been  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  for  three  years. 

The  next  office  to  be  filled  is  that  of  Secreta^J^ 

Miss  RICHMOND:  I  move  that  Superintendent  Caldwell,  of  Elkton, 
Md.,  be  continued  as  Secretary  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, as  he  has  filled  this  office  so  acceptably  for  some  years.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

(Motion  seconded.) 

(It  was  moved  that  the  nominations  be  closed,  and  the  motion  was 
seconded  and  duly  carried.) 

(It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Miss  Richmond  be  instructed  to  cast 
the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  Mr.  Caldwell  for  Secretary  and  was 
carried  unanimously.) 

Miss  RICHMOND:   The  ballot  has  already  been  cast.     [Laughter.] 

President  WEGLEIN:  I  hereby  declare  Superintendent  Caldwell  Sec- 
retary of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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Nominations  for  Treasurer  are  next  in  order. 

(It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Dr.  Berryman  be  elected  Treasurer 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  that  the  nom.inations  be  closed.) 

(Motion  carried  unanimously.) 

(It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the 
Association  for  Dr.  Berryman  as  Treasurer  of  the  Association  for  the 
ensuing  year  and  was  carried  unanimously.) 

President  .WEGLEIN:  I  declare  Dr.  Berryman  as  having  been  unani- 
mously elected  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Treasurer's  Repart. 

Baltimore,  December  31,  1919. 

R.  BERRYMAN,  Treasurer, 

In  Account  with  the  Maryland  State  Teachers"  Association. 

Dr. 
1918. 

Nov.  29.  To  balance  National  Bank  of  Commerce $1,3S5.63 

1919. 

Mar.  22.  To  check  Hugh  W.  Caldwell.  825  members 412.50 

May     5.  To  check  M.  Bates  Stephens,  proceedings 160.00 

"     23.  To  check  Woodland  C.  Pmlllps,  Howard  Co. . .  §20.00 

"     24.  To  check  James  B.  Noble.  Dorchester  Co 10.00 

"      26.  To  check  F.  E.  Rathbun.  Garrett  Co 15.00 

"     26.  To  check  E.  M.  Noble,  Caroline  Co 15.00 

"      27.  To  check  Edw.  F.  Webb.  Allegany  Co 15.00 

"     28.  To  check  M.  Bates  Stephens,  State  Board 25.00 

"     28.  To  check  Geo.  Fox,  Anne  Arundel  Co 20.00 

June  12.  To  check  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Cecil  Co 15.00 

"      12.  To  check  Raymond  E.  Staley,  Washington  Co .  25.00 

"      13.  To  check  John  H.  Roche,  Baltimore  city 25.00 

"     13.  To  check  E.  W.  McMaster,  Vvorcester  Co 20.00 

"     13.  To  check  P.  B.  Gwynn.  Charles  Co 15.00 

"     17.  To  check  E.  S.  Burroughs,. Prince  George's  Co.  15.00 

"      28.  To  check  E.  T.  Clarke,  Kent  Co 15.00 

July    2.  To  check  B.  C.  Williams,  Calvert  Co 15.00 

"     25.  To  check  Wm.  H.  Dashiell,  Somerset  Co 15.00 

"     25.  To  check  E.  W.  Broome,  Montgomery  Co 30.00 

"      28.  To  check  J.  M.  Bennett,  Wicomico  Co 25.00 

Aug.    6.  To  check  Nicholas  Orem,  Talbot  Co 25.00 

Sept.  29.  To  check  G.  Lloyd  Palmer.  Frederick  Co 25.00 

Oct.     3.  To  check  C.  Milton  Wright.  Harford  Co 15.00 

3.  To  check  M.  S.  H.  Unger,  Carroll  Co 25.00 

Nov.  13.  To  check  Byron  Grimes,  Queen  Anne's  Co ...  .  25.00 

Dec.     8.  To  check  Albert  S.  Cook,  Baltimore  Co 50.00 

"      22.  To  check  Geo.  W.  Joy.  St.  Mary's  Co 15.00 

515.00 
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Dec.  31.  To  check  Clarence  P.  Gould,  College  Section. .  33.00 
"      31.  To  check,  interest  on  deposit,  Aug.-Nov.,  1919.        16.28 

"      31.  To  check,  1,108  city  membcrshii) 554.00 

1920. 

Feb.     2.  To  interest  on  Deposit  December  and  January.         7.9G 

611.24 


5,084.37 


Feb.  12.  To  balance  National  Bank  of  Commerce $1,364.23 

Cr. 
1918. 

Dec.  18.  To  check,  bill  Rennert  Hotel,  expenses $47.70 

"      18.  To  check  Alice  E.  Miller,  Primary  Dept 6.80 

"      21.  To    check    John    Aubel    Kratz,    stenographic 

sei'vice 51.50 

1919. 

Jan.  17.  To  check  Louise  P.  Bonner,  Music  Dept .75 

"      27.  To    check  J.    C.    Wright,    director   vocational 

education 5.00 

"      27.  To   check  Dr.   Lotus  D.   Coffman,  University 

Minn 5.00 

"      27.  To  check  Wm.  C.  Bagley,  Columbia  College. .  20.00 

"     27.  To  check  Harris  Hart,  delegate  from  Virginia.  27.35 

Mar.  13.  To  check  Purnell  Art  Co.,  exp.  Calvert  picture.  6.25 

"      29.  To  check  Amy  C.  Crewe,  exp.  Calvert  picture.  1.00 

"      29.  To  check  Purnell  Art  Co.,  exp.  Calvert  picture.  5.74 

"      29.  To  check  David  E.  Weglein,  exp.  Ex.  Com 22.50 

June    5.  To  check  Cecil  Whig  Co.,  papers  and  envelopes.  32.40 

"      14.  To  check  Jno.  M.  Reed,  Jr.,  envelopes.  .  T 8.80 

"      24.  To  check  Easton  Pub.  Co.,  900  proceedings. . .  334.75 
Sept.   2.  To   check   Hugh   W.    Caldwell,    exp.    on   pro- 
ceedings   45.01 

Oct.   23.  To  check  Cecil  Whig  Pub.  Co.,  exp.  proceed- 
ings   3.05 

Nov.  17.  To    check   Cecil    Whig   Pub.    Co.,    enrollment 

books 8.50 

Dec.  12.  To    check    Cecil    Whig    Pub.    Co.,    5,000    first 

programs 21.00 

"      20.  To  check  Geo.  W.  King  Co.,  5,000  programs. .  .  131.50 

"      24.  To  check  Elizabeth  K.  Schaldt,  stenographer.  25.00 

"      24.  To  check  Nicholas  Orem,  Del.  to  Va 26.58 

"      29.  To  check  Chas.  H.  Judd,  Univ.  of  Chicago 150.00 

"      29.  To  check  Paul  Monroe,  Columbia  University.  93.00 

"      29., To  check  W.  R.  C.  Connick,  Agr.  Dept 13.32 

"      30.  To   check  David   E.    Weglein,    exp.    and   exp. 

buildings 73.62 
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Dec.  30.  To  check  Edward  L.  Nixon,  Refreshment  Com.        30.00 

"      30.  To  check  Arthur  D.  Dean,  Columbia  Unlv 116.38 

"      30.  To  check  R.  Berryman,  salary  and  exp 40.58 

1920. 

Jan.     3.  To  check  Hotel  Rennert  Co 176.05 

3.  To  check  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  salary  and  exp. .  120.33 

"        8.  To  check  W.  G.  Landon,  refreshments 5.85 

"        8.  To  check  Jno.  G.  Hoskins,  refreshments 6.00 

8.  To  check  Geo.  F.  Gaul,  music 19.00 

"        8.  To  check  R.  Berryman,  Treasurer 6.28 

S.  To  check  Clarence  P.  Gould,  College  Section..  19.00 

"      17.  To  check  Hotel  Rennert,  meeting  Ex.  Com. . .  12.55 

"      17.  To  check  Andrew  H.  Krug,  exp 2.00 

Feb.  12.  To  balance  National  Bank  of  Commerce 1,364.23 


$3,084.37 

State  Board  of  Education, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  February  14,  1920. 
The  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berryman,  have  been  audited 
this  day  and  found  correct.     Balance,  $1,364.23. 

ARTHUR  C.  CROMMER, 
TOWNLEY  R.  WOLFE, 
Committee  Appointed  by  President  David  E.  Weglein. 

One  of  the  important  parts  of  school  work  is  literature.  The  library 
concerns  every  part  of  the  school  and  also  concerns  the  community  in 
general,  and  your  committee  has  thought  it  advisable  to  have  upon  the 
general  program  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  the  library.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Commission  we  have  secured  the 
speaker  of  the  morning,  who  has  been  delegated  by  the  American  Li- 
brary Association.  He  is  going  to  address  us  on  what  the  library  can 
do  for  America.  Miss  Edna  B.  Pratt,  who  is  on  the  printed  program  as 
the  speaker,  is  not  able  to  be  with  us  this  morning  and  we  shall  have 
instead  an  address  by  Mr.  Frederick  Melcher,  of  New  York  city.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  MELCHER:  I  have  been  to  enough  conventions  of  a  professional 
character  the  last  year  or  two  to  know  that  any  speaker  who  comes 
after  the  discussion  of  increased  pay  comes  as  an  anti-climax.  That  is 
just  as  much  a  characteristic  of  the  library  conventions  as  the  one  you 
are  holding  here. 

When  I  picked  up  the  morning  paper,  being  sensitized  to  the  word 
"Baltimore,"  knowing  that  I  was  coming  here,  I  caught  a  headline  in 
the  New  York  Times.  It  said,  "Speaker  claims  there  is  educational 
bankruptcy."  Probably  the  answer  to  that  bankruptcy  is  the  headline 
this  morning  that  the  pay  increase  is  to  be  put  through.  I  only  hope 
that  is  the  case. 

I  think  you  must  have  caught  the  delightful  wording  of  the  second 
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heading  on  the  page  in  the  Sun  this  morning.  The  heading  as  it  caught 
my  eye  said,  "Governor  Cheers  Teachers."  As  I  remember  those  head- 
ings in  many  past  years  in  all  State  teachers'  conventions  they  usually 
read  the  other  way  around,  "Teachers  Cheer  the  Governor."  It  seems 
to  me  a  verytappy  omen  that  the  headline  should  be  turned  around 
the  other  way  and  the  Governor  should  be  cheering  the  teachers,  be- 
cause that  is  what  the  country  is  being  awakened  to  today,  to  cheer  for 
the  teacher. 

If  a  man  comes  to  me  and  says,  "Can  I  start  a  book  store  in  that 
town,  does  it  need  i,t?"  I  say,  "First  find  out  if  there  is  a  good  public 
library  there.  If  there  is,  you  probably  can,  because  it  means  the 
people  love  books  and  want  more  and  more  of  them,"  and  the  cities 
that  had  public  libraries  were  those  where  the  people  did  have  that 
love  of  book^. 

And  so  with  the  school  and  the  library.  It  is  not  a  case  of  competi- 
tion, but  of  supplemental  work,  and  that  is  the  idea  that  is  working  out 
more  and  more.  No  one  who  teaches  can  help  being  conscious  of  the 
vast  areas  that  remain  untouched.  They  want  to  teach  and  to  find 
others  who  are  helping  them  to  teach,  so  that  they  may  know  that  the 
people  are  being  taught.  But  there  are  many  who  are  never  taught, 
and  we  know  that  there  are  areas  that  we  have  not  ii\  our  public 
schools  been  able  to  expand  so  as  to  reach.  We  are  going  to  do  that, 
but  still  there  exists  more  demand  for  education  and  books  than  any  of 
the  agencies  yet  have  seemed  to  be  able  to  expand  into.  The  libraries 
supplement  you  in  just  that  thing.  In  fact,  I  think  that  we  are  par- 
ticularly interested  as  to  just  what  the  school  does  in  connection  with 
the  library.  My  children  have  just  been  going  out  into  the  schools  of 
Mont  Clair  and  I  receive  their  reports,  and  I  judge  somewhat  by  the 
respect  and  the  interest  and  the  supplemental  use  of  books  as  to  just 
what  is  going  on — that  they  are  trying  to  expand  interest  rapidly  by 
instilling  the  love  of  the  library,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great 
thing  in  connection  with  teaching,  engendering  the  love  of  the  book' 
and  fondness  for  the  book.  After  you  have  taught  him  to  love  the 
book  the  library  answers  his  demand  and  carries  him  on,  and  this 
effort  reaches  these  great  areas  beyond  what  you  teach,  beyond  what 
the  college  teaches,  beyond  those  the  library  teaches. 

Take  your  total  population  and  subtract  your  school  population  and 
your  college  population  and  see  what  great  area  books  can  teach,  and 
to  me,  I  confess,  there  is  even  more  excitement  in  putting  out  the  book 
beyond  the  school  than  there  is  in  the  school.  In  the  school  you  put 
out  the  book  and  follow  it  with  your  personality.  You  teach  the  child 
and  make  him  interested.  The  lecturer  does  not  even  put  out  an  idea 
of  his,  but  you  follow  that  in  the  book  with  energy  and  personality. 
But  the  library  has  lots  to  do,  and  in  a  d»ifferent  field  and  in  a  different 
way.  It  says,  "There  is  this  book."  And  then  he  has  to  make  his  own 
way  and  the  reader  does  make  his  own  way. 

The  libraries  of  America,  like  the  schools  of  America,  have  been 
going  through  tempestuous  periods.     Today  in  Chicago  a  great  con- 
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vention  has  convened  the  American  Library  Association,  to  decide  just 
liow  far  tliey  can  proceed,  basing  their  efforts  on  tlie  experience  of  the 
last  year,  and  thereby  developing  their  ideas  as  to  what  they  want  to  do. 

Some  of  you,  all  of  you,  must  have  watched  with  some  interest  the 
work  tliat  books  did  in  the  war.  It  astonished  those  wlto  did  it.  It  is 
only  two  years  and  a  half  since  a  thousand  librarians  in  their  annual 
convention  gathered  two  months  after  we  went  in  the  war,  and  it  was 
spoken  there  that  the  book  belongs  in  the  war,  it  has  its  place.  And 
finally  the  stimulus  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  matter  and  they  went 
forward  into  it,  not  knowing  whether  they  could  carry  it  forward,  but 
they  worked,  and  they  did  carry  it  forward  until  |5, 000, 000  were  raised 
in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  for  the  purpose  and  7,000,000  books 
were  put  in  the  camps,  on  the  transports,  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  in  the 
concentration  camps,  and  in  the  transports  home.  All  that  activity  has 
thrilled  those  who  believe  in  the  book.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  be 
rather  close  to  those  who  are  doing  that  work.  The  Association  hardly 
believed  that  it  had  people  in  it  who  could  organize  and  energize  and 
carry  on  a  big  thing  like  that,  but  they  pulled  them  from  here  and  there 
and  they  came  in  from  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  interest  was 
greatly  stimulated  in  the  matter  of  books.  Now.  they  can  not  let  that 
thing  die.  The  State  itself  at  present  is  interesting  itself  in  this  matter. 
The  Library  Association  is  finishing  up  its  work.  There  were  many 
appropriations  that  were  devoted  to  carrying  on  this  work,  and  it  was 
considered  a  very  important  part  of  war  activities.  There  are  men  still 
in  France,  men  in  hospitals  here,  men  in  the  coast  guards  and  places 
like  that;  they  were  all  reached,  and  now  that  the  war  is  over  they  can 
not  bear  to  slide  back  into  the  old  way  of  doing  things.  The  people 
want  this  thing  kept  up.  Some  of  the  things  they  want  to  do  would 
interest  you  just  as  much  as  they  interest  us. 

I  have  lived  most  of  my  life  in  a  city  very  similar  to  this,  the  city  of 
Boston,  the  educational  seaport,  the  seaport  of  industrial  interests  that 
is  so  much  the  counterpart  of  what  you  have  here.  They  want  to  teach 
every  one  of  these  young  boys  that  are  going  out  to  sea  the  great  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  that  we  have  dreamed  of  and  never  thought 
would  come.  There  is  nothing  more  thrilling  than  the  use  of  a  book 
on  the  ship;  there  was  one  and  it  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  on  the 
merchants  ships,  simply  v/orn  out,  the  story  of  Robin  Hood. 

One  of  the  practical  things  they  are  trying  to  do  is  to  waterproof 
books  so  that  it  does  not  matter  if  spray  gets  on  them.  If  the  mer- 
chant marine  can  be  handled  in  that  way,  we  will  have  a  better  mer- 
chant marine. 

Another  thing  to  do  is  to  reach  out  and  touch  the  industrial  centers. 
During  the  war  the  industries  in  Baltimore  had  special  men  studying 
this  situation.  The  practice  ♦heretofore  was  that  the  technical  high 
schools  turned  out  engineers  at  the  top.  At  the  present  time  every- 
thing is  moving  so  fast  that  they  are  searching  for  them  from  under- 
neath. That  means  the  workman  is  trained  to  be  the  engineer.  Now, 
they  must  be  touched  at  these  points,  the  industrial  centers,  and  the 
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Library  Association  wants  to  do  that  work.  They  want  to  do  it  the 
right  way  and  to  see  it  done  in  a  systematic  way,  just  as  it  used  to  be 
done  so  spasmodically,  as  any'one  who  lives  near  the  seacoast  knows. 
They  want  to  take  part  in  the  Americanization  work.  They  want  to 
take  part  in  supplying  the  books  and  keeping  the  adult  interest  going. 
They  want  to  do  the  work  at  the  plant  which  has  been  done  spasmodic- 
ally here  and  there,  do  it  on  a  national  basis.  When  you  look  at  what 
the  public  expends  for  books,  as  compared  with  what  they  spend  in 
other  directions,  you  will  find  that  in  the  use  of  books  this  country  lags 
far  behind  others.  While  the  schools  tax  this  country  about  40  cents 
per  capita,  $40,000,000,  there  is  only  about  $40,000,000  more  spent  on 
books  altogether  in  this  country.  That  includes  every  form  of  book 
you  can  think  of.  The  use  of  books  is  practically  a  small  matter.  The 
library  uses  but  a  small  part  of  those.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
use  of  books  can  be  spread  further  and  further.  The  American  Library 
Association  wants  to  spread  the  use  of  books  and  is  spending  every 
effort  to  do  it. 

I  want  to  point  out  just  how  that  matter  appears  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  know  your  State  better.  I  am  going 
to  quote  from  some  statistics  that  I  found  in  regard  to  your  situation 
here.  I  have  not  had  the  chance  to  check  them  up  and  to  find  out 
whether  I  am  wrong  or  not.  If  I  am,  you  may  correct  me.  I  quoted 
some  statistics  at  the  State  Association  meeting  in  Iowa  a  short  time 
ago.  Though  I  had  lived  some  time  in  the  Middle  West,  I  had  not  been 
to  Iowa.  So  I  went  to  my  statistics  there  to  show  what  they  spent  for 
books.  I  wanted  to  show  them  a  few  things.  I  wanted  to  show  them 
what  little  they  were  really  getting  out  of  their  libraries;  and  the  re- 
sult of  my  investigation  was  to  show  that  of  those  cities  that  were 
buying  books  and  putting  them  into  public  libraries  they  were  spend- 
ing for  books  about  10  cents  per  capita  in  the  area  that  I  referred  to  in 
my  address  there.  I  said  to  them  I  do  not  quote  these  figures  for  dis- 
couragement. This  is  the  greatest  encouragement  there  is.  When  you 
see  what  you  are  actually  doing,  that  you  are  only  spending  10  cents 
per  capita,  you  will  know  that  you  can  spend  more,  and  you  will  do  so. 
Now,  I  have  some  figures  from  your  own  State.  I  believe  the  figures 
in  Iowa  and  here  will  simply  show  that  we  have  got  to  change  the 
system.     We  have  to  make  a  change  certainly. 

Maryland,  I  think,  has  about  twenty-three  counties  in  the  list  I  read, 
and  perhaps  four  county  libraries.  These  statistics  are  two  years  old. 
There  are  four  (State)  libraries  and  numerous  college  libraries,  which 
I  have  no  reference  to  at  present.  For  those  libraries  there  was  a  total 
appropriation  of  about  $73,000.  I  could  hardly  figure  that  down.  It  is 
about  a  fortieth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  income  of  the  State  that  is  turned 
back  in  the  form  of  books. 

In  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  a  similar  city,  I  took  their  statistics  and 
showed  that  they  were  spending  about  6  cents  per  capita  for  books — 
rather  lower  than  the  rest.  This  is  not  just  for  the  support  of  the 
library,  but  for  books  alone.     Baltimore's  record  is  away  below  that. 
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Now,  what  I  am  trying  to  point  out  is  if  you  can  sell  the  public  the  idea 
and  get  them  to  thinking  about  what  they  spend  for  other  things,  as 
compared  to  what  they  spend  for  books,  that  you  will  have  made  a 
great  advance.  Ambassador  Page  said  he  found  that  Pennsylvania 
spent  more  for  women's  buttons  than  it  did  for  books.  I  am  not  sure 
where  he  got  those  figures  from.  The  interesting  figures  that  came  to 
my  attention  were  those  in  reference  to  greeting  cards.  It  seems  there 
were  $15,000,000  worth  of  greeting  cards  bought  last  year.  Now,  the 
libraries  of  America  do  not  spend  half  that  much  in  the  whole  country 
for  books.  A  city  of  this  type  spent  25  cents  per  capita  for  greeting 
cards  and  2^/^  for  books.  I  am  not  a  slave  to  figures.  I  only  bring 
these  out  to  emphasize  the  point  that  the  public  is  not  yet  really  alive  to 
the  real  idea  of  what  the  use  of  books  means.  I  wish  the  cartoonists  of 
your  paper  could  picture  the  taxpayer  marching  up  to  the  City  Hall  and 
depositing  his  2%  cents  for  books  for  the  year.  You  have  a  plan  for 
library  service  in  Baltimore  that  is  as  good  as  many  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  read  through  the  report  of  the  library.  It  struck  me  as  a  curious 
thing,  having  a  library  of  that  kind  on  such  a  generous  plan  but  being 
given  altogether  too  ill  support.  One  other  famous  thing  in  this  State 
is  the  Hagerstown  Library.  I  speak  of  those  things  that  are  wafted  on 
to  the  journals.  Another  thing  is  the  Hagerstown  county  work.  If 
what  they  do  there  could  be  done  for  twenty-three  counties,  you  would 
have  a  system  that  would  be  talked  of  in  the  whole  country.  It  is  our 
wish  that  somebody  in  the  State  would  try  to  see  what  could  be  done 
with  the  county  commissioners  of  each  county,  taking  the  Hagerstown 
method  and  applying  it  to  the  whole  State.  The  proposition  has  an 
aspect  to  it;  it  has  a  germ  that  will  sprout  and  bud  and  fructify  every- 
where we  go,  and  it  is  a  proposition  that  can  be  sold  to  the  State,  and 
when  I  say  sold  I  mean  that  we  can  so  enthuse  the  people  that  the 
power  of  it  will  be  felt  and  appreciated. 

I  remember  the  impression  of  a  man  going  to  that  wonderful  play, 
"Peter  Pan."  You  remember  when  Tinker  Bell  is  dying  and  the  thing 
grows  fainter  and  fainter,  and  then  Peter  Pan  comes  out  to  the  front  of 
the  platform;  you  know  just  as  you  are  sitting  on  the  edge  of  your 
chair,  and  Peter  Pan  says,  "Do  you  believe  in  fairies?"  And  everybody, 
you  know,  comes  right  back  and  says,  "We  do."  We  are  going  to  do 
that.  That  is  the  faith  I  have  right  now.  We  are  going  to  get  to  the 
front  of  the  platform  and  say  to  the  public,  "Do  you  believe?"  And  they 
are  going  to  say,  "We  do."     I  thank  you.     [Applause.] 

President  WEGLEIN:  The  Smith-Towner  bill  which  is  now  in  Con- 
gress is  one  in  which  the  national  association  is  deeply  interested.  We 
have  on  the  platform  this  morning  the  State  director  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  we  are  going  to  ask  him  to  tell  us  very 
briefly  what  the  program  of  the  N.  E.  A.  is  and  how  we  can  help  it 
along.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  William  Burdick. 
[Applause.] 

Dr.  BURDICK:  Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  From  my  ex- 
tended experience  with  the  teachers  of  Maryland  I  feel  sure  that  they 
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are  interested  in  being  happy,  and  I  can  not  see  how  the  teachers  of 
Maryland  can  continue  happy  unless  they  are  proud  of  their  profession. 
The  figures  of  the  National  Educational  Association  show  that  about 
143,000  teachers  left  the  profession  last  year,  which  does  not  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  are  particularly  happy  in  the  profession.  The  figures 
also  tell  us  that  400,000,  or  rather  300,000  of  the  600,000  teachers,  had 
proper  professional  training.  We  can  not  continue  happy  and  proud  of 
our  profession  if  this  continues,  and  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation is  an  organization  of  teachers  which  is  trying  through  its  com- 
bined strength  to  spread  the  idea  of  being  happy  in  our  profession. 
They  state  that  their  purpose  is  to  elevate  the  character  and  advance 
the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching  and  to  promote  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  United  States.  They  state  that  they  are  trying  to  do 
this  by  establishing  such  educational  standards  with  respect  to  the 
training  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  length  of  school  terms,  and  com- 
pulsory attendance,  sanitary  buildings,  and  modern  equipment,  organi- 
zation for  the  elimination  of  all  class  distinction  and  privilege  and  the 
most  improved  educational  policies  and  methods  attainable  through  the 
continued  investigation  and  study  of  educational  problems,  in  order 
that  public  educiition  shall  make  the  largest  possible  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  the  State,  and  the  Nation.  That  being 
its  purpose  it  is  definitely  trying  to  set  standards  of  education  that  we 
can  all  be  happy  and  proud  of.  It  is  trying  now  with  several  men  and 
women  going  throughout  the  land  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  and  it  is 
definitely  attempting  by  meetings  to  raise  the  standards  and  to  keep 
the  standard  high.  Each  summer  there  is  a  large  meeting  which  many 
of  you,  no  doubt,  have  attended.  The  organization  will  be  a  large 
factor  in  determining  the  policies  of  education  in  this  country.  To 
carry  out  this  work,  to  adequately  do  the  work  that  is  necessary,  there 
is,  as  you  know,  something  especially  needed  to  carry  out  and  secure 
the  ends  of  the  profession.  It  is  attempting  to  secure  $100,000,000  Fed- 
eral aid,  fifty  million  to  go  for  salaries  for  teachers,  twenty  million  for 
training,  and  thirty  million  for  improving  the  standards  of  teachers. 
That  also  carries  with  it  the  organization  of  a  Department  of  Education 
in  the  Cabinet  of  the  President. 

In  the  last  war  England  attempted  in  the  early  formation  of  its  army 
to  do  a  new  piece  of  work  by  creating  a  different  kind  of  military  train- 
ing. They  attempted  to  secure  military  efficiency  by  teaching  the  sol- 
diers open  warfare,  whereby  the  men  went  forward  at  distances  of  9  to 
12  feet  apart.  It  was  very  beautiful,  but  they  learned  that  the  old- 
fashioned  shoulder  to  shoulder  formation  was  necessary  in  the  training 
of  a  soldier.  So  we  today  must  go  forward  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
organizations  like  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  and  or- 
ganizations like  the  National  Educational  Association.  And  so  I  would 
urge  that  a  resolution  be  passed  encouraging  the  organizations  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  this  Smith-Towner  bill,  and  that  I  would  also  say 
that  we  need  the  support  of  every  teacher  in  Maryland.  Unfortunately, 
Maryland  is  not  well  represented  in  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
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tion.  It  maj^  be  that  j'ou  can  not  get  to  the  meetings,  but  we  need  your 
help  and  interest  and  what  you  can  do  as  a  member  of  our  organization. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  organization  will  be  of  greater  service  and  take  a 
greater  part  in  the  activities  of  the  National  Educational  Association  by 
joining.  If  you  will  send  $2  a  year  to  the  national  organization  in 
Washington,  or  to  me,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  handle  the  matter,  and  I 
assure  you  it  will  help  this  movement  along. 

President  WEGLBIN:  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation that  the  N.  E.  A.  is  proposing  before  Congress? 

Mr.  BUCHNER:  I  move  that  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion endorse  the  Smith-Towner  bill  now  before  Congress  and  that  we 
notify  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  of  our  action  in 
this  matter. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded.) 

President  WEGLEIN:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  this  or- 
ganization endorse  the  Smith-Towner  bill  now  before  Congress  and 
that  our  Secretary  be  instructed  to  prepare  a  proper  resolution  cover- 
ing same  and  to  send  it  to  our  Representatives  in  Congress,  both  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(The  motion,  on  being  put,  was  carried  unanimously.) 

President  WEGLEIN:  You  will  be  interested  in  some  financial  sta- 
tistics that  have  just  been  brought  before  me.  The  Treasurer  reports 
that  every  county  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  Baltimore  city  and  the  State 
itself,  has  contributed  to  this  Association  in  amounts  varying  from  $10 
to  $50  each,  a  total  sum  of  $515.  The  enrollment  of  this  Association 
this  year  is  eleven  hundred  in  the  counties  outside  of  Baltimore,  fifteen 
hundred,  making  a  total  enrollment  of  twenty-six  hundred.  Your  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  decided  six  months  ago  that  the  money  in  the  treas- 
ury should  be  placed  at  interest  in  some  banking  institution.  The 
Treasurer  reports  that  from  July  to  November  of  this  year  the  interest 
amounted  to  $26.88.     You  can  figure  what  the  principal  is  from  that. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Association  is  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  this  week.  Your  Execu- 
tive Committee  sent  a  telegram  of  felicitation  to  that  association  and 
we  have  received  from  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  association  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Association  thanks  for  our  cordial 
message,  reciprocating  our  greetings  and  Avishing  us  a  very  successful 
meeting. 

We  have  all  been  struck  by  the  very  efficient  work  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  during  the  war,  and  we  in  the  schools  have  taken  a  very 
active  interest  in  everything  that  the  Red  Cross  has  been  doing,  and  we 
have  co-operated  in  every  way  that  we  possibly  can.  One  of  the 
branches  of  the  Red  Cross  that  was  called  into  being  during  the  war 
was  the  Junior  Department,  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  It  did  not  go  out  of 
existence  with  the  termination  of  the  war,  but  it  has  a  peace  program 
which  is  of  interest  to  everyone  connected  with  schools,  and  fortunately 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  this  morning  about  the  peace  pro- 
gram of  the  Junior  Department  of  the  American  Red  Cross.     This  will 
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be  presented  by  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Green,  the  superintendent  of  the  Di- 
rectors' Bureau  of  the  American  Red  Cross.     [Applause.] 

Dr.  GREEN:  I  think  I  can  safely  promise,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
I  will  not  tax  your  patience  very  long,  although  I  believe  that  I  am 
going  to  bring  you  a  very  important,  a  very  vital,  and  a  very  illuminat- 
ing message  this  morning.  I  have  come  to  you  from  Washington  at  the 
request  of  the  director  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Work  for  the  Potomac 
Division,  which  comprises  the  two  Virginias  and  Maryland,  to  try  to 
show  you  why  the  American  Red  Cross  in  coming  to  the  teachers  of  the 
United  States  is  running  true  to  type,  and  that,  as  it  came  and  offered 
to  the  Government  of  America  in  the  moment  of  its  great  distress  the 
most  magnificent  embodiment  of  human  service  that  the  modern  world 
has  ever  known. 

I  think  it  is  trite  possibly  if  I  say  to  you  that  we  have  got  a  big  job 
ahead  of  us,  not  simply  in  the  world,  but  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  went  out  to  fight  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
I  question  whether  there  is  a  spot  under  the  shining  sun  this  morning 
where  real  democracy  is  having  as  hard  a  time  to  live  as  it  is  having 
right  in  these  United  States  of  America.  It  is  an  anomalous  condition 
that  confronts  us.  Everywhere  there  is  money  and  yet  never  was  the 
price  of  money  so  high.  Everywhere  there  is  improved  fertility  and 
yet  never  was  the  cost  of  food  so  high.  Everywhere  are  warnings 
sounded  against  extravagance  and  yet  never  in  all  our  history  have  we 
had  such  a  wild  welter  of  absolute  wastefulness,  never  such  need  of 
real  constructive  statesmanship,  and  yet  never  such  a  pitiable  exhibi- 
tion of  piddling  party  politics.  [Applause.]  Never  such  a  time  when 
co-operation  was  so  much  needed,  and  yet  never  a  time  when  selfish- 
ness, the  root  sin  of  humanity,  was  more  dominant.  I  am  not  pessi- 
mistic. Travelers  who  come  to  us  from  the  interior  of  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent will  tell  you  that  after  the  lions  have  made  a  kill  and  have  sated 
themselves  on  blood  the  jackals  always  come  and  feast  on  the  debris 
that  the  lions  leave  behind.  We  are  going  through  the  jackal  stage; 
the  jackals  personified  by  those  that  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  greed 
and  graft  and  profiteering  and  selfishness,  and  envy,  and  jealousy,  they 
are  having  their  day  now. 

Your  scientists  will  tell  you  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  acci- 
dent; that  for  behind  what  men  call  accidents  there  is  the  steady  play 
of  cause  and  effect,  absolute  logic,  dynamic  force,  always  registering 
itself,  whether  it  be  the  pebble  you  drop  in  the  lake  that  microscopic- 
ally records  its  mark  on  the  farthest  bank,  or  whether  it  be  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  the  old  logic  of  our  multiplication  table.  Things 
never  '  just  happen."  You  know  people  said  when  the  war  broke  out, 
and  the  atrocities  were  committed,  and  warfare  began  to  sweep  over 
the  civilization,  the  atrocities  committed  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans, 
people  said,  "What  a  marvel  that  Germany  should  have  gone  mad,  what 
a  wonderful  thing  it  is  that  people  whom  we  have  always  considered 
home-loving,  that  they  should  have  suddenly  turned  under  some  sudden 
impulse  into  wild  savages  and  swept  down  apparently  determined  to 
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destroy  all  that  civilization  had!"  And  people  began  to  reason  and 
think  and  think.  They  wondered  why  it  was,  and  then  they  thought. 
And  they  began  to  ask  themselves  questions,  "Why  did  Germany  go 
mad?  Why  did  Germany  perpetrate  the  crime  ol'  July,  1914?  Why  was 
it  that  that  nation,  mobilizing  its  millions  of  men,  swept  out  upon  its 
awful  orgy  of  slaughter?"  Because  five  generations  ago  the  man  who 
posed  in  history  as  the  man  of  blood  and  iron,  the  protagonist  of  physi- 
cal force  as  the  dominant  factor  in  the  world,  five  generations  ago  Bis- 
marck planted  in  the  public  schools  of  Germany  the  germs  of  the  teach- 
ings of  that  infernal  philosophy  that  has  all  but  wrecked  the  world, 
that  the  German  was  the  superman,  that  the  power  of  might  was  the 
thing  that  dominated  the  world,  and  for  five  generations  the  children  of 
Germany  drank  in  their  mothers'  milk  that  accursed  doctrine,  and  it 
grew  to  become  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  German  life. 

If  you  are  going  to  make  an  America  that  will  be  the  antithesis  of  all 
that,  if  the  America  of  tomorrow  is  to  be  the  America  of  leadership,  the 
America  of  accomplishment,  you  can  not  trust  to  luck;  you  can  not  just 
wait  for  things  to  turn  out.  You  can  not  just  believe  that  somehow  it 
is  all  going  to  come  out  in  the  wash  and  that  things  will  be  all  right. 
If  you  as  teachers  and  we  as  people  belonging  to  that  great  organiza- 
tion that  has  done  one  of  the  mightiest  works  in  the  history  of  mankind 
are  to  plan  for  the  America  of  tomorrow,  it  has  to  be  a  plan  of  that 
same  deliberate,  logical,  methodical,  biological,  intellectual  formation 
that  characterized  the  building  of  the  idea  I  have  before  referred  to, 
and  it  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  public  schools  of  America.  There  we 
will  lay  the  foundations  for  the  building  of  the  future,  teaching  those 
great  principles  that  America  really  has  stood  for,  the  philosophy  of 
one  flag,  one  country,  one  language,  and  one  faith  for  all  America. 
[Applause.] 

Now,  I  want  you  to  remember  that  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  an  institu- 
tion. Out  of  the  23,000,000  school  children  in  the  United  States  we  have 
14,000,637  with  us  enrolled  in  the  Red  Cross;  we  have  168,000  grade 
school-teachers  in  the  United  States  who  belong  to  the  Junior  Red 
Cross.  We  have  got  such  an  organization  as  never  was  known  in 
America  in  regard  to  any  single  effort  since  America  began.  Mind  you, 
a  voluntary  organization.  What  are  we  going  to  use  it  for  and  how 
are  we  going  to  use  it?  We  are  going  to  use  it  in  standing  behind  the 
teacher  and  the  school  simply  as  a  willing  aid.  We  are  not  going  to 
attempt  to  do  anything  that  you  are  doing  in  the  schools.  We  are  not 
going  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  have  anything  to  do  with  your  curricu- 
lum or  method  of  teaching.  We  are  not  in  any  sense  going  to  come  in 
even,  except  where  we  can  come  in  a  subsidiary  and  auxiliary  way  to 
help  your  work  along  and  also  strengthen  the  thing  which  we  are  all 
working  to  strengthen,  and  that  is  the  nation,  in  other  words,  Ameri- 
canizing the  nation.  That  is  going  to  make  America  the  America  that 
she  will  be  tomowow.  V/e  want  you  to  help  us  do  it,  and  by  letting  us 
do  it  we  want  to  help  you  where  we  can  in  everything  that  you  are 
undertaking.    We  want  the  children  of  America  to  enter  at  the  present 
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time  very  vitally  and  enthusiastically  and  earnestly  into  the  task  of 
somehow  aiding  and  helping  the  suffering,  struggling,  starving  and 
dying  children  of  the  world  across  the  sea.  If  a  man  like  Herbert 
Hoover  can  turn  his  back  upon  the  dazzling,  beckoning  finger  of  po- 
litical preference  and  say,  "I  have  no  time  to  run  for  President,  I  have 
300,000  starving  children  in  Europe  to  take  care  of,  that  is  enough  for 
me"  [applause] ;  if  Herbert  Hoover  says  that,  don't  you  suppose  that 
the  American  Red  Cross,  through  its  great  Junior  Branch,  can  find  a 
little  gospel  of  helpfulness  to  preach  to  its  children? 

The  second  thing  that  we  want  the  Junior  Red  Cross  to  do— and  we 
are  linking  it  with  the  public  schools  because  it  is  the  only  centralized 
thing  in  the  United  States  that  we  can  link  it  with — we  can  not  tie  up 
with  the  churches.  If  we  did,  we  would  have  nineteen  different  kinds 
of  Red  Crosses  in  the  different  little  towns.  That  is  one  thing  that  is 
significant  in  this  country,  the  absolute  foolishness  and  waste  that  is 
the  result  of  religious  partisanship,  productive  of  so  much  bitterness. 
You  can  not  tie  up  with  the  churches,  because  just  as  soon  as  you  get 
one  kind  of  Red  Cross  here,  and  another  kind  there  and  another  kind 
there,  you  spoil  the  redness  of  the  whole  thing.  There  can  be  nothing 
in  the  community  more  cogent  or  more  far-reaching  than  the  influence 
of  organized  children  along  the  lines  that  the  great  American  Red  Cross 
is  going  to  undertake,  and  that  is  the  line  of  public  health,  the  better- 
ment of  our  physical  life. 

Then  finally  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  going  to  create  through  this 
organization  what  we  hope  is  going  to  be  an  international  spirit.  We 
have  too  many  people  in  this  country  who  want  the  Government  to 
mind  its  own  business  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  alone.  If  Ave  do 
that,  just  as  sure  as  you  live  we  will  be  allowing  things  to  arise  that 
will  engender  another  conflict  that  our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
will  have  to  face,  beside  which  the  conflict  of  the  past  will  sink  into 
insignificance.  Either  guns  or  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  are  going  to 
dominate  the  last  part  of  the  present  century,  and  it  is  up  to  the  chil- 
dren to  do  those  things  that  will  insure  brotherhood  being  the  leading 
factor,  the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  There  is  a  wonderful  inspiration 
about  that  when  you  think  of  the  childhood  of  today  being  the  manhood 
and  the  womanhood  of  tomorrow.  You  know,  if  you  recall,  the  proph- 
ecy that  for  twenty  centuries  has  been  ringing  in  our  ears,  the  prophecy 
of  the  day  that  will  come  after  a  while  when  we  will  turn  spears  into 
plowshares,  when  we  will  turn  swords  into  pruning  hooks,  when  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  will  lie  down  together,  and  you  know,  if  you  remem- 
ber how  that  prophecy  goes,  "and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them." 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Maryland, 
15,000,000  American  boys  and  girls  can  save  the  world.     [Applause.] 

President  WEGLEIN:  We  sent  a  delegate  to  the  Virginia  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  last  month  and  our  representative  was  Supt.  Nicholas 
Orem,  and  the  reports  that  I  get  from  Virginia  are  that  he  represented 
us  in  a  very  creditable  way.  We  have  with  us  this  morning  a  delegate 
from  their  association  and  I  am  going  to  call  upon  him  to  speak  to  us 
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for  a  few  moments.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  as  a  delegate 
from  the  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Saunders, 
principal  of  the  High  School  of  Richmond,  Va.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  SAUNDERS:  Fellow-teachers,  I  was  particularly  delighted  last 
night  upon  coming  into  this  auditorium  to  hear  those  gathered  here 
listening  to  the  orchestra  playing  an  old  familiar  song,  "Maryland.  My 
Maryland."  It  brought  home  to  me  with  vividness  the  fact  that  Mary- 
land was  the  oldest  daughter  of  Virginia,  and  that  the  cry  of  "Maryland. 
My  Maryland.'  to  come  and  join  along  with  her  sister  State,  was  the 
adopted  national  song  of  the  State.  It  gave  me  again  peculiar  pleasure 
to  come  to  this  meeting,  because  in  1908,  I  think  it  was.  about  eleven 
years  ago,  I  came  as  a  delegate  from  the  Virginia  Association  to  your 
meeting  at  Mountain  Lake  Park,  and  there  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  your  distinguished  and  affable  State  superintend- 
ent. Dr.  Stephens,  and  of  your  Baltimore  County  superintendent,  Mr. 
Cook,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  at  the  Teachers"  College, 
and  of  Commissioner  Lamar,  who  has  gone  to  his  reward,  for  the  work 
he  has  done  in  the  schools,  and  many  others  of  your  delightful  men  and 
women  teachers  of  the  school,  and  it  was  great  pleasure  to  me  to  renew 
those  acquaintanceships  and  to  come  from  time  to  time  again  to  your 
Association.  It  is  great  pleasure  to  me  also  to  note  the  growth  and 
development  and  progress  your  Association  has  made  in  the  last  eleven 
years,  ^\^len  I  came  before  your  Association,  I  think,  it  had  about  600 
members,  and  you  had  an  attendance  at  that  meeting  of  about  300,  as  I 
recall,  but  a  great  departmental  organization  such  as  you  have  now,  of 
course,  is  far  better.  You  had  then  the  small  round  table  conferences 
for  your  county  superintendents,  and  your  program  was  for  all  teachers 
alike,  and  while  that  has  many  advantages  in  it,  because  it  gives  the 
supervisors  and  superintendents  direct  contact  with  all  phases  of  the 
work,  yet  it  has  its  disadvantages  in  certain  respects.  You  have  now, 
I  believe,  twenty-five  hundred  members  in  your  Association.  I  wish  to 
compliment  you  a  great  deal  upon  the  wonderful  growth  of  your  Asso- 
ciation. We,  too,  have  more.  At  first  we  had  4,000  members  and  an 
attendance  of  approximately  twelve  hundred.  At  our  last  meeting  we 
had  a  membership  of  9.000  teachers  and  there  were  3.000  teachers  pres- 
ent at  that  conference.  So  we  have  kept  pace,  in  a  way,  with  the  devel- 
opment and  growth  you  have  had  here. 

Our  greatest  problem,  just  as  your  greatest  problem,  is  the  lack  of 
financial  support. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  situation  and  the  greatest  good  that  will  ever 
come  to  us  perhaps  from  the  Ingliss  survey  is  a  recommendation  by 
this  commission  that  our  appropriations  for  schools  be  increased  at 
least  75  per  cent.  We  spent  last  year  about  $10,000,000  on  education  in 
the  State.  The  commission  says  that  we  can  not  hope  to  have  an  ade- 
quate system  of  schools  in  Virginia  on  less  than  $15,000,000.  It  does 
seem  absurd  to  me  that  the  pay  of  teachers  should  be  less  than  the  pay 
of  common  laborers. 

I  was  glad  to  see  you  adopt  some  resolutions  here.     We  also  passed 
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a  resolution  as  you  did  yesterday  asking  our  Legislature  to  provide 
maintenance  and  scholarships  in  colleges  for  teachers,  that  they  might 
improve. 

Finally,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  perhaps  you  saw,  as  I  did,  sometime 
ago,  a  splendid  cartoon  in  the  American  School  Board  Journal.  It  rep- 
resented the  figure  of  democracy  holding  aloft  a  torch,  and  the  light 
from  that  torch  was  holding  back  a  menace  of  ignorance,  of  Bolshev- 
ism, and  of  all  the  other  isms  that  are  threatening  our  splendid  civiliza- 
tion today.  The  torch  was  the  American  schoolhouse.  The  thought 
came  to  me  as  I  was  looking  at  it,  that  is  a  splendid  thing,  but  the  light 
in  that  torch  is  the  school-teacher,  and  very  dim,  indeed,  must  be  the 
light  of  that  torch  unless  that  teacher  is  vitally  prepared  for  her  work, 
unless  she  is  happy  in  her  work,  free  from  the  economic  struggle,  un- 
less her  salary  is  sufficient  to  give  her  comfortable  clothes,  a  bright 
and  comfortable  home,  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  and  for 
the  further  improvement  of  her  i\iind  in  order  that  she  might  be  happy 
and  contented,  and  further,  that  she  might  have  an  ideal  that  she  could 
uphold  before  these  future  citizens  of  America.     [Applause.] 

Address  of  Siipt.  Nicholas  Orein 

Fraternal  Delegate  to  the  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association, 
Richmond,  November  27,  1919. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association,  and 
Fellow-Teachers : 

Just  as  sacred  history  relates  that  Eve  was  created  from  a  portion 
taken  from  the  side  of  Adam  to  become  his  helpmeet  and  companion,  so 
profane  history  teaches  us  that,  in  colonial  times,  Maryland  was  cre- 
ated from  a  portion  taken  from  the  northern  side  of  Virginia,  to  become 
her  friendly  and  admiring  neighbor  and  fellow-commonwealth. 

This  farfetched  simile  might  be  continued  by  comparing  the  fatal 
quarrel  between  Cain  and  Abel  with  what  Maryland  historians  are 
pleased  to  term  Claiborne's  rebellion,  in  which  the  colonists  of  our  two 
premier  States  were  in  controversy  with  each  other.  The  scene  of  the 
principal  conflict  between  Claiborne  and  his  followers  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  colonists  of  Maryland  on  the  other  is  almost  within  sight  of  my 
boyhood  home,  and  the  neck  of  land  on  which  it  occurred  is  to  this  day 
called  "Bloody  Point." 

Happily,  all  this  unfriendliness  between  neighboring  colonists  soon 
disappeared,  so  that  today,  as  throughout  the  long  years  of  our  growth 
and  development,  no  State  in  the  Union  stands  higher  in  the  esteem  of 
Marylanders  than  does  Virginia;  no  neighbors  whose  customs  and  aspi- 
rations are  nearer  in  accord  with  our  own;  no  people  who  have  a 
stronger  hold  upon  the  affections  and  admiration  of  my  people  than 
have  you  of  Virginia;  so  that  we  have  come  to  think  of  you  as  our 
brethren,  born  of  this  union  of  the  colonies. 

It  is,  I  assume,  because  of  this  neighborly  and  friendly  feeling  that 
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someone  was  prompted,  during  the  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  1907,  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  to  suggest 
the  happy  thought  of  the  fraternal  delegate.  I  recall  with  pleasure  the 
learned  plea  of  your  Professor  Stearnes,  the  then  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  for  the  classical  as  the  true  basis  in  education,  and 
it  may  have  been  he  from  v.-hom  the  fortunate  suggestion  came. 

From  whatever  source  the  idea  came,  however,  certain  it  is  that  we  in 
^Maryland  have  cherished  and  nurtured  this  concrete  evidence  of  the 
cordial  relation  existing  between  you  and  us,  and  it  is  in  continuation 
of  that  long-established  custom  that  you  have  extended  to  me  the 
valued  privilege  of  being  here  this  morning  as  the  fraternal  delegate 
from  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  happy  for  the  opportu- 
nity you  have  given  me  to  meet  with  you,  delighted  with  the  splendid 
enthusiasm  of  your  great  association,  and  keenly  appreciative  of  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  your  great  State  once  again. 

When  it  was  suggested  that  I  represent  Maryland  upon  this  occasion, 
there  immediately  occurred  to  me  the  story  of  the  lover  who,  having 
discovered  his  cherished  one  under  the  mistletoe  bough,  laid  claim  to 
the  usual  forfeit,  when  she,  pretending  objection,  said: 

"I'll  never  consent,  but  I  am  glad  I  am  here." 

In  the  language  of  this  fair  maiden,  though  prompted  by  motives  alto- 
gether different,  "I  am  glad  I  am  here." 

I  come  to  you  not  as  a  stern  county  superintendent,  with  the  intent 
to  lay  down  the  law  which  altereth  not,  nor  to  explain  some  adminis- 
trative policy,  nor  to  call  upon  you  for  some  new  kind  of  report,  nor  to 
summon  you  into  a  round  table  discussion,  nor  to  supervise  and  criti- 
cise your  method  of  teaching,  nor  to  examine  your  qualifications  and 
credentials  as  teachers,  nor  to  expound  some  abstract  doctrine  in  edu- 
cation. These  things  you  have  with  you  always  from  your  own  county 
superintendents,  as  someone  has  facetiously  termed  the  group  to  which 
I  belong.  But  I  do  come  with  pleasure  and  enthusiasm  to  bring  to  you 
the  heartfelt  greetings  of  the  teachers  of  Maryland,  to  assure  you  of 
their  sympathetic  hope  for  success  in  the  solution  of  your  problems, 
their  pleasure  in  the  knowledge  of  the  results  already  attained  by  you 
and  to  tell  you  that  your  problems  are  their  problems,  your  discourage- 
ments and  difficulties,  aspirations  and  successes  but  a  counterpart  of 
theirs. 

That  old,  unsolved  riddle  of  "Why  is  a  cow?"  suggests  the  question 
"Why  is  a  teachers'  association?"  Why  do  you  and  we  gather  in 
periodic  assemblages  like  this;  why,  some  may  ask,  take  our  time  and 
money  to  come  from  our  homes  afar  to  hear  others  talk?  Is  it  the  de- 
sire to  wield  the  power  of  a  labor  organization,  as  a  few  have  proposed? 
Let  us  hope  a  thousand  times  "no,"  and  believe  that  teaching  will  event- 
ually come  into  its  own  through  the  nobility  of  its  service  and  the  pro- 
fessional skill  of  its  members.  Is  it  because  we  are  requested  to  at- 
tend, or  because  our  friends  and  neighbors  do  so,  or  because  of  our 
desire  to  obtain  inspiration  and  recreation?  Mildly,  "yes."  But  is  not 
the  big  motive  our  desire  to  lead  and  interpret  public  sentiment,  to 
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show  the  State  how  strongly  and  earnestly  we  desire  the  improvement 
of  its  schools,  to  render  ourselves  more  responsive  to  intelligent  public 
demands,  and  to  note  and  discuss  the  big  movements  in  education? 

With  your  permission  I  should  like  to  mention  briefly  and  feebly  some 
of  these  signs  of  the  educational  times,  some  of  the  predominant  ten- 
dencies, chiefly  as  related  to  my  own  State,  for  unfortunately  I  am  not 
as  familiar  with  the  school  practice  in  our  neighbor  as  I  should  be. 

Nationally,  the  big,  predominant  movement  in  public  education  is 
that  fathered  by  the  National  Education  Association  and  embodied  in  a 
bill  now  before  Congress  at  Washington  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Education  and  the  equalization  of  educational 
opportunities  throughout  the  nation.  The  safety  and  progress  of  the 
nation  and  the  principles  of  democracy  demand  that  every  child  in  it 
shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  equal,  as  near  as  possible,  to  that 
given  to  any  other  child.  This  by  no  means  prevails  at  present.  Edu- 
cation may  not,  as  some  contend,  be  a  national  function,  but  it  is  at 
least  a  national  necessity  and  should  be  evenly  distributed  to  all  its 
people,  and  not,  as  at  present,  with  the  wealthy  and  populous  centers 
being  increasingly  better  educated  and  growing  more  wealthy,  for  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  has  shown  in  one  of  his  re- 
ports the  close  correlation  between  education  and  wealth,  while  the 
less  fortunate  communities  are  becoming  relatively  poorer  and  less 
intelligent.  This  bill  provides  not  national  control  of  schools,  but  na- 
tional aid,  and  is  worthy  of  your  hearty  support. 

Equalization  of  educational  opportunity  is  not,  however,  the  function 
of  the  nation  alone,  but  is  also  a  pressing  duty  of  the  State  and  county. 
If  we  accept  the  proposition,  as  usually  stated,  that  education  with  us 
is  a  duty  of  the  State,  then  it  becomes  a  requirement  that  the  State 
shall  liberally  support  its  schools  with  funds  derived  from  the  whole 
people  and  distributed  to  the  counties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  an 
equal  school  opportunity  to  all  its  children. 

First,  one-third  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  in  actual 
attendance— aggregate  days,  if  you  please — thereby  providing  an  equal 
amount  of  financial  aid  to  each  child  without  regard  to  the  section  of 
the  State  in  which  he  lives,  and  giving  to  each  county  an  incentive  for 
getting  all  of  its  children  into  the  school,  and  not,  as  your  last  annual 
report  shows,  32  per  cent  of  its  school  population  in  one  county  attend- 
ing school  and  99  per  cent  in  another. 

Secondly,  one-third  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
in  each  county,  thereby  extending  additional  aid  to  those  counties 
which  are  sparsely  settled  and  compensating  in  a  measure  for  the  fact 
that  in  one  of  your  counties,  which  provides  49  per  cent  of  its  school 
funds  locally,  it  is  possible  to  have  an  average  attendance  of  only  11 
pupils  per  teacher  and  can  pay  its  teachers  only  $275  per  annum,  with 
an  average  per  capita  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  of  $13.80,  while  another 
county,  furnishing  56  per  cent  of  its  school  funds  locally,  has  an  at- 
tendance of  49  pupils  per  teacher,  pays  its  teachers  $351.99,  at  a  per 
capita  cost  of  $5.20. 
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Thirdly,  one-third  of  the  State  school  fund  should  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  local  or  county  self-help,  thereby  avoiding  the  possibility 
that  one  county  shall  be  permitted  to  levy  a  very  low  tax  for  its  schools 
and  its  neighbor  a  very  high  rate.  My  own  State  needs  just  such  a 
readjustment,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Cubberly,  of  its  financial  aid  to 
schools,  to  reduce  or  prevent  these  inequalities,  but  certain  local  con- 
ditions have  so  far  prevented.  This  would  make  for  an  equalization  of 
educational  opportunity  within  a  State. 

Another  tendency  receiving  nation-wide  attention  is  the  proposal  for 
the  complete  adoption  of  the  county  as  the  administrative  and  super- 
visory unit  in  school  affairs,  as  so  admirably  advocated  by  your  own 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  his  last  annual  report  in 
these  words:  "In  my  opinion,  the  first  serious  step  to  take  in  producing 
uniform  efficiency  in  the  school  sj^stem  of  Virginia  is  to  establish  at 
once  county  uniformity."  It  can  not  be  denied  that  in  America  the 
single  child  in  a  remote  section  of  a  county  is  entitled,  within  the 
limits  of  possibility,  to  just  as  well-trained  and  efficient  teacher,  just 
as  much  comfort  and  opportunity  in  the  schoolroom  as  any  single  child 
in  the  more  populous  centers.  Only  by  aid  from  the  outside  can  he  be 
given  this,  and  only  by  this  means  can  the  smaller  and  poorer  districts 
pay  a  salary  that  will  attract  efficiency. 

Other  movements  of  a  more  local  character,  but  of  intense  interest, 
which  somewhat  overlap  and  supplement  each  other  and  of  which  we 
are  thinking  and  acting  in  Maryland,  most  of  them  having  already  been 
forcefully  presented  to  you  in  the  annual  report  by  your  own  State 
superintendent,  are: 

1.  More  just  compensation  for  America's  great  army  of  teachers. 
Maryland  has  6,500  and  Virginia  14,000  engaged  in  this  noble,  satisfying, 
but  underpaid  profession,  most  of  whom  are  compelled  to  credit  as  a 
part  of  their  earnings  the  love  of  children  and  the  joy  of  a  noble  work 
well  and  faithfully  done. 

2.  Better  trained  persons  for  the  teaching  profession.  This  can  not 
be  attained  until  a  salary  is  offered  which  more  nearly  meets  living 
costs.  Physicians  and  lawyers  must  have  a  definite  amount  of  profes- 
sional training  before  they  are  even  permitted  to  present  themselves 
for  examination  that  admits  them  to  their  profession.  How  so  with 
teachers?  They  may,  and  do,  without  any  previous  training  in  the  art 
of  teaching,  enter  upon  a  work  that  is  of  far  more  vital  and  permanent 
concern  to  the  masses  of  the  people  and  to  the  State  than  any  question 
of  legal  interpretation  that  was  ever  presented  to  an  attorney.  Elbert 
Hubbard,  that  iconoclast  and  quasi  philosopher,  says  that  physicians 
and  lawyers  are  parasites  upon  society,  but  that  teaching  is  the  only 
profession  for  which  there  is  a  real  human  need  and  from  which  society 
derives  any  genuine  benefit.  Perhaps  we  shall  always  have  with  us  the 
inefficient  and  uninterested  teacher,  but  at  least  let  us  do  what  we  can 
to  start  them  right. 

3.  More  careful  and  intensive  supervision,  especially  for  rural 
schools,  as  a  substitute  for  insufficient  training.     None  but  those  who 
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are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  close  per- 
^  sonal  supervision  and  criticism  of  untrained,  but  willing,  teachers  can 
realize  what  an  advantage  it  is. 

4.  State  certification  of  teachers  with  a  definite  and  goodly  require- 
ment as  to  professional  preparation.  This  both  Maryland  and  Virginia 
already  have. 

5.  A  better  public  sentiment  for  a  strong  and  rigidly  enforced  school 
attendance  law.  Both  our  States  already  have  such  a  law,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  bring  results,  at  least  in  some  districts,  as  evidenced  by 
the  great  variation  in  percentage  of  average  attendance  in  the  several 
counties  in  both  your  State  and  mine.  No  democracy  can  be  fully  effi- 
cient where  a  part  of  its  people  are  illiterate  because  there  was  no  one 
with  the  courage  to  say  they  should  go  to  school  and  a  part  highly 
literate  because  they  voluntarily  accepted  the  best  the  schools  offered 
them.  It  is  the  right  of  a  democracy  to  demand  that  all  the  children 
shall  be  educated. 

6.  The  betterment  of  the  rural  school.  This  is  a  pressing  need 
throughout  the  nation.     Your  own  State  superintendent  has  said: 

"In  order  to  make  real  and  sure  progress  in  public  education  in 
Virginia,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  rural  schools  shall  be  im- 
mediately and  fundamentally  improved;  while  the  schools  of  this  type 
remain  in  their  present  condition  it  is  impossible  to  claim  that  public 
education  in  Virginia  is  meeting  in  an  adequate  way  its  great  respon- 
sibilities." 

This  improvement  can  be  accomplished  in  many  directions : 

a.  By  financial  aid  from  outside  the  school  district,  whether  it  be 
from  Nation,  State,  or  County. 

b.  Better  trained  and  better  paid  teachers.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me,  because  of  her  greater  hardships  and  more  difficult  problems,  that 
the  rural  school-teacher  should  be  better  trained  and  receive  at  least 
20  per  cent  more  salary  than  her  urban  sister  of  equal  merit.  The 
reverse  of  this  is  more  often  true. 

c.  By  closer  supervision,  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  intimate 
association  and  emulation  resulting  from  contact  with  others  of  her 
profession. 

d.  By  a  longer  school  year  and  by  consolidation  to  prevent  that  ab- 
sence of  interest  which  arises  from  a  lack  of  competition  and  that  higli 
relative  cost  per  capita  so  often  found  in  small  rural  schools. 

e.  By  making  the  rural  course  of  instruction  more  nearly  fit  the  vital 
needs,  experience,  and  interest  of  the  country  child,  by  teaching  less 
from  city-made  text-books  and  more  from  the  great  book  of  nature 
itself.  With  this  idea  in  mind  we  are  undertaking  in  every  rural  school 
of  my  own  county,  as  I  understand  you  have  long  since  done  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  formation  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Agricultural  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics Clubs,  with  the  hope  of  connecting  our  school  work  more  inti- 
mately with  the  community  activities,  developing  leadership  among  the 
larger  pupils,  and  influencing  immediately  for  good  the  home  and  farm 
life  of  the  neighborhood. 
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I  fear  I  have  neglected  to  tell  you  very  much,  as  perhaps  is  my  duty 
as  a  fraternal  delegate,  of  educational  matters  in  my  own  State.  Time 
will  not  permit  me  to  tell  you  how  hopeful  for  the  future  we  are.  The 
survey  of  1916,  one  similar  to  which  I  believe  you  have  undertaken, 
and  the  new  school  law  which  followed  gave  us  a  strongly  centralized 
county  system,  increased  supervision,  greater  financial  support,  better 
salaries  for  teachers,  State  certification  of  teachers,  and  a  more  en- 
forceable attendance  law.  And  altogether  v/e  believe  that  public  senti- 
ment for  school  improvement  is  growing  in  vigor  and  willingness  to 
co-operate,  so  that  the  future  seems  to  hold  in  store  better  things  for 
our  schools  and  their  children. 

May  I  not  carry  back  to  the  teachers  of  Maryland  the  message  that 
you,  too,  have  the  same  hopeful  view  of  the  coming  days;  that  you  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  responsibilities  and  the  possibilities  of  your  mis- 
sion; that  you  face  the  future  with  the  determination  and  zeal  to  give 
to  your  pupils  the  best  that  is  in  you. 

In  conclusion,  I  leave  with  you  sincere  assurances  of  our  most 
cordial  good  wishes. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Before  calling  upon  the  final  speech  this  morning 
I  want  to  remind  you  of  the  departmental  meetings  to  be  held  this 
afternoon. 

It  now  becomes  a  very  great  pleasure  on  my  part  to  turn  over  the 
care  of  the  Association  to  the  next  President,  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
Supt  Nicholas  Orem  and  Superintendent  Rathbun  to  escort  the  newly 
elected  President,  Superintendent  Palmer,  of  Frederick,  to  the  platform, 
where  he  will  deliver  his  inaugural  address. 

(Mr.  Palmer  was  thereupon  escorted  to  the  platform  by  the  gentle- 
men above  named.) 

Mr.  PALMER:  Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  I  want  to  say  that  I  consider  this  a  great  honor 
to  become  President  of  your  Association  for  the  coming  year.  I  want 
to  say  in  the  beginning  I  have  not  any  speech.  I  did  not  know  whether 
I  was  the  logical  candidate  for  this  office  or  not,  but  I  want  to  say  that 
it  is  a  great  honor  to  be  head  of  this  great  organization  which  stands 
for  so  much  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
ol'ganizations  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  con- 
sider it  a  great  pleasure  to  preside  over  this  organization  for  the 
coming  year. 

I  want  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  retiring  President  of  this  Association 
that  he  has  raised  a  high  standard  for  the  incoming  President,  because 
it  has  been  through  him  that  this  program  has  been  largely  worked  out, 
and  he  deserves  the  congratulations  of  every  teacher  and  every  school 
man  and  every  school  woman  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

I  have  not  any  program  mapped  out,  but  I  just  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  few  facts  which  I  think  we  ought  to  be  vitally  concerned  in. 
In  looking  over  this  audience  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  some  plan 
or  program  worked  out  whereby  we  could  increase  our  attendance. 
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We  have  enrolled  in  this  Association  from  Frederick  County  215  mem- 
bers. I  do  not  know  how  many  we  have  present.  But  with  this  splen- 
did program  we  have  I  know  it  would  have  been  of  great  educational 
value  could  we  have  gotten  every  teacher  who  has  joined  the  Associa- 
tion to  come  here  during  these  sessions.  We  have  on  this  program 
almost  every  phase  of  educational  work,  from  the  college  down  to  the 
elementary  schools,  and  also  reaching  out  into  other' fields,  and,  in 
short,  everything  that  concerns  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. I  want  to  ask  myself  how  many  college  people  have  been  attend- 
ing these  associations.  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  because  I  claim  that 
I  am  a  very  affable  person  and  am  not  a  driver,  but  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  work  out  some  program  whereby  we  can  increase  not  only  the 
enrollment  of  this  Association,  but  whereby  we  can  get  a  larger  attend- 
ance, because  I  believe  that  is  the  vital  thing  we  are  concerned  in,  to 
get  our  teachers  out  and  get  them  into  the  spirit  of  these  meetings  and 
let  them  carry  back  to  their  work  something  gained  from  the  different 
sessions  that  they  attended.  I  think  we  ought  to  think  of  that.  I  asked 
a  superintendent  back  there  what  he  thought  of  some  scheme  that 
might  be  worked  out  whereby  we  could  increase  the  attendance.  Of 
course,  we  are  after  the  money,  Mr.  Retiring  President,  but  we  are  after 
the  attendance  also,  it  seems  to  me;  and  in  connection  with  our  next 
meeting  I  am  going  to  have  that  viewpoint  in  mind.  I  am  a  superin- 
tendent and  when  I  was  called  on  to  enroll  the  teachers  in  my  county 
I  felt  that  it  was  my  bounden  duty  to  try  to  enroll  as  many  teachers  as 
I  could.  I  felt  it  was  my  bounden  duty  to  get  as  many  here  as  I  could. 
Well,  we  did  do  that;  and  in  reference  to  the  expense  I  suggested  that 
we  would  pay  the  expenses  of  the  teacl^ers  to  this  Association,  and  we 
did  grant  $4  towards  the  expenses.  I  understand  that  Washington 
County  granted  them  $5  on  their  expenses.  That  does  not  pay  their 
expenses.  Now,  whether  there  can  be  worked  out  a  scheme  whereby 
the  teachers  would  be  paid  their  expenses  for  attending  this  Association 
or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  I  have 
not  accepted  all  of  the  criticism  about  our  meeting  here  during  Thanks- 
giving week  and  I  have  not  agreed  with  all  the  people  who  criticised  us 
about  it,  but  certainly  that  was  the  best  attended  State  Teachers' 
Meeting  that  I  have  attended  since  I  have  been  engaged  in  school  work 
in  Maryland.  Let  us  think  about  that.  I  can  talk  more  directly  to  the 
superintendents,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  encourage 
better  attendance  at  these  meetings,  and  I  am  going  to  talk  to  them 
personally.  They  are  all  my  friends  and  all  the  teachers  are  my 
friends,  or  I  would  not  be  here  as  your  President.  And  I  believe  in 
democracy  also;  that  is,  I  think  we  should  put  the  question  before  the 
teachers  and  have  the  teachers,  if  possible,  to  work  out  a  plan  and  see 
whether  they  Avould  not  suggest  some  plan  whereby  they  could  assist 
us  and  co-operate  with  us  in  working  out  the  matter  of  increasing  the 
attendance  of  our  Association,  and  I  believe  that  we  should  do  that, 
put  it  back  to  the  teachers,  as  Mr.  Broome,  of  my  adjoining  county  has 
done.     He   enrolled   every   teacher   there   in   this   Association.     If   he 
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should  come  forward  and  say  how  he  was  able  to  get  every  teacher 
personally  interested  in  this  Association  I  think  it  would  be  a  wonder- 
ful thing  and  would  enlighten  us  very  much.  The  attendance  at  the 
meetings  seems  to  me  to  be  the  big  factor  in  this  organization,  and  it 
seems  to  me  the  lesser  factor  would  be  the  enrollment  of  the  teachers 
in  this  Association. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  I  wi.sh  to  say  that  I  need 
your  co-operation.  I  know  I  am  going  to  have  the  co-operation  of  your 
Executive  Committee  and  I  am  going  to  have  the  co-operation  of  our 
splendid  retiring  President,  and  I  hope  that  at  our  next  meeting  I  can 
present  something  which  is  worth  while  and  will  certainly  compare 
with  this  splendid  program.     I  thank  you.     [Applause.] 

I  believe  under  the  constitution  I  have  the  power  to  declare  the  ad- 
journment of  this  meeting  sine  die,  and  I  do  so  now  declare. 

PKEtfART  SECTIOX. 

MISS  HANNAH  A.  KIEFFER,  Chairman. 
MISS  SARA  S.  PRICE,  Secretary. 
Teachers'  Training  School,  Tuesday,  December  30 — 10  a.  m. 
Primary  Grades. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  singing  one  stanza  of  "America,"'  fol- 
lowed by  "The  Lord's  Prayer,"  Miss  Hannah  A.  Kieffer  in  the  chair. 
A  report  of  the  Nominating  Coeimittee  was  called  for.  The  following 
officers  were  nominated:  Chairman,  Miss  Ida  Flowers;  Secretary,  Miss 
Barbara  Halley.  As  there  were  no  other  nominees  the  above  named 
were  unanimously  elected. 

The  introductory  address.  "The  Fundamental  Theory  Involved  in 
Project  Teaching,"  was  given  by  Miss  Florence  E.  Bamberger.  Miss 
Kieffer  suggested  that  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  be  given  Miss  Bamberger 
for  her  interesting  and  instructive  talk.  This  was  quite  enthusiastic- 
ally done. 

Miss  I^lary  Brewer  opened  the  discussion  on  "How  to  Incorporate  in  a 
New  Curriculum  the  Desirable  Elements  of  Project  Work." 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Miss  Angela  Brady  and  Miss  M. 
Annie  Grace,  the  primary  supervisor  of  Baltimore  County,  because  of 
the  absence  of  Miss  Lillian  M.  Emory.  Miss  Bamberger  summarized 
the  discussion  under  the  following  heads:  First,  the  "Needs  of  Proj- 
ects" ;  and  secondly,  the  "Modifications  Necessary  Whereby  We  Can 
Incorporate  Projects  for  the  Most  Good  to  the  Children." 

Because  of  the  absence  of  Miss  Bessie  Riley  and  Miss  Vera  Jones 
Miss  Lavinia  R.  Crouse  alone  discussed  "Materials  of  Instructions 
Which  Will  Best  Stimulate  Pupil  Initiative  in  the  Formulation  of 
Projects." 

Sara  S.  Price  opened  the  discussion  on  "The  Daily  Program  in  Terms 
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of  Project  Work"  and  was  followed  by  Miss  Olive  I.  Mount  and  Miss 
Nettie  A.  Maurer,  the  supervisor  at  Dorchester  County,  because  of  the 
absence  of  Miss  Nannie  LeCompte. 

The  third  topic  was  summarized  by  Dr.  Cameron.  Dr.  Holloway 
gave  a  five-minute  talk  on  "The  Possibility  of  Carrying  Out  Projects," 
which  concluded  the  meeting. 

SARA  S.  PRICE,  Secretary. 

The  fundamental  Tlieory  Involred  in  Project  Teachhi}?. 

MISS  FLORENCE  E.  BAMBERGER. 
Read  from  The  Wonderful  Visit. 

Most  of  us  who  have  been  working  in  education  of  the  past  five  or  six 
years  feel  quite  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Wells'  summing  up  of  the  situa- 
tion. We  also  have  some  very  definite  ideas  as  to  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure necessary  to  bring  into  schools  an  education  vastly  different  in  its 
methods  and  in  its  result  from  that  described  in  The  Wonderful  Visit.   - 

Our  first  guidance  in  this  fundamental  departure  from  training  to 
education  comes  from  psychology. 

Two  general  problems  come  into  sight  from  the  standpoint  of  psy- 
chology. One  is  the  problem  of  how  we  do  a  thing  and  the  other  is  the 
problem  of  what  induces  us  to  do  it. 

The  problem  of  how  we  do  a  thing  is  the  problem  of  mechanism.  The 
problem  of  what  induces  us  to  do  it  is  the  problem  of  drive.  Take  the 
case  of  the  pitcher  in  the  baseball  game.  The  problem  of  mechanism  is 
the  problem  how  he  aims,  gauges  distance  and  amount  of  curve,  and  co- 
ordinates his  movements  to  produce  the  desired  end.  The  problem  of 
drive  includes  such  questions  as  to  why  is  he  engaged  in  this  exercise 
at  all,  why  he  pitches  better  on  one  day  than  on  another,  why  he 
arouses  himself  more  against  one  than  against  another  batter,  and 
many  similar  questions.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mechanism  ques- 
tions are  asked  with  "How"  and  the. drive  questions  with  "Why." 

In  some  forms  of  mechanism,  such  as  a  loaded  gun,  stored  energy  is 
present,  and  the  action  of  the  drive  is  to  liberate  this  stored  energy, 
which  then  does  the  rest  of  the  work.  This  sort  of  mechanism  is  rather 
similar  to  that  of  a  living  creature.  The  muscles  contain  stored  energy, 
which  is  liberated  by  a  stimulus  reaching  them,  the  stimulus  that  nor- 
mally reaches  them  being  the  "nerve  impulse"  coming  along  a  motor 
nerve.  The  nerve  drives  the  muscle.  The  nerve  impulse  coming  out 
along  a  motor  nerve  originates  in  the  discharge  of  stored  energy  in  the 
nerve  cells  controlling  the  nerve;  and  these  central  cells  are  them- 
selves excited  to  discharge  by  nerve  impulses  reaching  them,  perhaps 
from  a  sensory  nerve.  The  sensory  nerve  drives  the  motor  centers, 
being  itself  driven  by  a  stimulus  reaching  the  sense  organ  from  with- 
out. The  whole  reflex  mechanism,  consisting  of  sense  organ,  sensory 
nerve  and  muscle,  can  be  thought  of  as  a  unit;  and  its  drive  is  then  the 
external  stimulus. 

\ 
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If  all  behavior  were  of  this  simple  reflex  type  and  consisted  of  direct 
responses  to  present  stimuli,  education  Avould  be  a  comparatively 
simple  affair. 

But  we  know  that  sometimes  the  drive  does  not  come  from  an  exter- 
nal source.  What  we  mean  by  a  "motive"  is  something  internal,  and 
the  question  is.  Can  an  inner  motive  act  as  a  drive  in  exactly  the  same 
fashion  as  an  external  stimulus. 

A  very  important  fact  for  us  to  note  is  that  a  nerve  centre  aroused 
to  activity  does  not  in  all  cases  relapse  into  quiescence  after  a  mo- 
mentary discharge. 

Its  state  of  activity  may  outlive  the  stimulus  that  aroused  it,  and  this 
risidual  activity  in  one  center  may  act  as  a  drive  to  another  center. 
Or  a  center  may  be  "sub-excited"  by  an  external  stimulus  that  is  not 
capable  of  arousing  it  to  full  discharge;  and  while  thus  sub-excited  it 
may  influence  other  centers  other  than  by  way  of  reinforcement  or  by 
way  of  inhibition.  Thus  though  the  drive  for  nerve  activity  may  be 
ultimately  external,  at  any  one  moment  there  are  internal  sources  of 
-influence  furnishing  drive  to  other  parts  of  the  system. 

The  relationship  between  two  mechanisms,  such  that  one  being  par- 
tially excited  becomes  the  drive  of  another,  is  specially  significant  in 
the  case  of  what  have  been  called  "preparatory  and  consummatory  re- 
actions" (Sherrington).  A  consummatory  reaction  is  one  of  direct 
value  to  the  animal — one  directly  bringing  satisfaction — such  as  eating 
or  escaping  from  danger.  The  objective  mark  of  consummatory  reac- 
tion is  that  it  terminates  a  series  of  acts  and  is  followed  by  rest  or  per- 
haps by  a  shift  to  some  new  series.  We  know  such  reactions  by  the 
satisfaction  this  brings.  The  preparatory  reactions  are  only  immedi- 
ately of  benefit  to  the  organism,  their  value  lying  in  the  fact  that  they 
lead  to  and  make  possible  a  consummatory  reaction. 

Objectively,  the  mark  of  a  preparatory  reaction  is  that  it  occurs  as  a 
preliminary  stage  in  a  series  of  acts  leading  up  to  a  consummatory  re- 
action. Consciously,  a  preparatory  reaction  is  marked  by  a  state  of 
tension. 

Preparatory  reactions  are  of  two  kinds.  We  have,  first,  such  reac- 
tions as  looking  and  listening,  which  are  readily  evoked  when  the  an- 
imal is  in  a  passive  or  resting  condition,  and  which  consist  in  a  coming 
to  attention  and  instituting  a  condition  of  readiness  for  a  yet  undeter- 
mined stimulus  that  may  arouse  further  response. 

The  other  kind  consists  of  reactions  which  are  not  evoked  except 
when  the  mechanism  for  consummatory  reaction  has  been  aroused  and 
is  in  activity.  A  typical  example  is  the  following:  A  sound  or  light 
strikes  the  sense  organ  and  arouses  the  appropriate  attentive  reac- 
tions; this  permits  a  stimulus  of  significance  to  the  animal  to  take 
effect — for  example,  the  sight  of  a  prey  which  arouses  a  trend  towards 
the  consummatory  reaction  of  devouring  it. 

But  this  consummatory  reaction  at  once  can  not  take  place;  what 
does  take  place  is  the  preparatory  reaction  of  stalking  or  pursuing  the 
prey.     The  series  of  preparatory  reactions  may  be  very  complicated. 
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but  it  is  evidently  driven  by  the  trend  towards  consummatory  reaction. 
That  there  is  a  persistent  inner  tendency  towards  the  consummatory 
reaction  is  very  evident.  A  hunting  dog  losing  the  trail  explores  about 
trying  to  pick  it  up  is  a  fine  example  of  the  inner  urge. 

The  value  of  this  to  learning  is  most  important.  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  organism  can  thus  become  "set"  for  a  given  activity.  This 
"set"  may  be  from  an  external  stimulus  or  from  an  inner  drive.  When 
the  inner  drive  is  consciously  directed  toward  an  end  set  up  it  may  be 
called  "purpose,"  and  the  activity  purposeful  activity. 

This  purposeful  activity  acts  just  as  a  more  unconscious  "set"  does 
and 

(a)  Makes  available  and  at  work  a  stock  of  energy  for  attaining  an 
end; 

(b)  A  state  of  readiness  in  the  bonds  pertaining  to  the  activity  at 
hand; 

(c)  A  correlative  unreadiness  on  the  part  of  the  bonds  that  might 
thwart  the  attainment  of  the  end  contemplated  by  one  set. 

A  "set"  purpose  then  means: 

(a)  Readiness  in  action  of  pertinent  bonds  with  reference  to  the  ends 
set  up; 

(b)  The  end  defines  success; 

(c)  Readiness  in  the  bonds  means  satisfaction  when  success  is  at- 
tained (also  satisfaction  in  the  activity  itself). 

(d)  Satisfaction  strengthens  the  bonds  whose  actions  brought  suc- 
cess. 

In  other  words,  learning  phychologically  takes  place  when  there  is 
purposeful  activity. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  social  basis  for  the  project 
method. 

Society  recognizes  that  individual  of  superior  worth  who  can  day 
after  day  plan  worth  while  activities  and  carry  them  out.  He  who 
needs  constant  direction  as  to  what  to  do  with  his  resources,  how  to 
employ  his  leisure,  what  tasks  to  engage  in,  is  not  of  the  greatest  value 
to  his  social  group.  It  is  only  by  habitual  planning,  by  daily  practice 
in  setting  up  wise  purposes  and  then  skillfully  executing  them  can 
efficiency  in  this  line  be  obtained. 

The  school  work,  therefore,  should  be  planned  so  as  to  help  the  indi- 
vidual to  set  up  purposes  and  examine  them  from  two  standpoints. 
First  from  the  personal  standpoint.  "Can  I  carry  out  this  piece  of 
work,  what  technique  must  I  master,  what  information  must  I  possess, 
etc.,  in  order  to  complete  this  proposed  piece  of  work? 

On  the  other  side,  he  must  form  the  habit  of  viewing  the  purposed 
activity  from  the  standpoint  of  others  in  the  group.  Is  this  project  I 
desire  going  to  be  of  value  to  others  beside  myself?  How  can  I  secure 
help  from  others  in  carrying  out  this  work?  What  can  I  do  well,  so  that 
in  return  I  may  offer  assistance  to  others  in  their  projects?" 

Lastly,  we  want  to  classify  the  projects  that  can  be  used  advantage- 
ously in  the  schools.    These  types  may  be  organized  in  various  ways. 
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First,  we  may  group  them  about  the  purposes  adults  and  children  as 
well,  may  elect  to  set  up.  According  to  this  organization  we  would 
have  four  types- — Construction. 

(1)  Where  the  purpose  is  to  embody  some  idea  or  plan  in  an  external 
form,  as,  for  example,  the  dramatization  of  a  play,  the  making  of  a  piece 
of  furniture. 

(2)  Aesthetic:  Where  the  purpose  is  to  enjoy  some  aesthetic  experi- 
ence; listening  to  a  story,  reading  a  poem,  listening  to  a  song,  indulg- 
ing in  a  dance. 

(3)  Where  the  purpose  is  to  straighten  out  some  intellectual  proo- 
lem,  as  Why  are  famines  coming  in  India?  Why  did  Baltimore  out- 
grow Annapolis?    This  is  the  sort  we  hear  spoken  of  as  "problem." 

(4)  Where  the  purpose  is  to  obtain  some  item  or  degree  of  skill  or 
knowledge,  as  learning  to  write  grade  lA  on  the  Thorndike  Scale  or  to 
do  addition  well  enough  to  make  promotion. 

The  second  classification  of  project  might  center  around  their  object- 
ives. There  may  be: 

(1)  Projects  relating  to  occupational  activities. 

(2)  Projects  relating  to  health  activities. 

(3)  Projects  relating  to  citizenship  activities. 

(4)  Projects  relating  to  leisure  activities. 

(5)  Projects  relating  to  religious  activities. 

Lastly,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of  participants  involved, 
we  may  classify  them  into  group  projects  or  into  individual  projects. 

It  will  be  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  first  classification  is  the  all 
inclusive  one,  the  others  being  simply  bits  broken  off  in  order  to  clarify 
thinking. 

To  summarize,  then,  we  should  say  the  project  method  is  a  deliberate 
scientific  study  to  have  the  subject-matter  definitely  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  continual  adjustment  to  a  growing  human  being.  Haphazard 
growth  is  supplanted  by  assured  learning  based  upon  the  attainment  of 
ends  deliberately  set  up  by  an  individual  working  co-operatively  with 
a  group  who  likewise  are  interested  in  their  own  purposes.  See  these 
individuals  must  therefore  receive  training  in  co-operative  social  serv- 
ice as  well  as  in  individual  mastery.  Refiective  thinking  is  involved  in 
a  high  degree  in  the  consideration,  interpretation,  selection,  and  elimi- 
nation of  materials.  Memory  is  called  upon  to  hold  in  solution  those 
facts  that  must  be  relied  upon  for  correct  solutions.  Language  be- 
comes, in  the  school  as  it  is  everywhere  else  in  life,  a  tool  for  the  sake 
of  giving  help,  of  securing  help,  of  expressing  appreciation,  etc. 
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GRAMMAR  SECTION. 

MISS  MINNIE  DAVIS,  Chairman. 
MISS  ANNA  M.  A.  PADIAN,  Secretary. 

Towson,  Md. 

Tuesday  morning,  December  30,  1919,  the  Grammar  Section  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  assembled  at  the  Western  High  School, 
Baltimore,  for  its  annual  meeting. 

Miss  Minnie  L.  Davis,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  chairman  of  the 
Grammar  Section,  opened  the  meeting.  In  introducing  Miss  Lena  C. 
VanBibber,  who  spoke  on  "Teaching  the  Idea  of  International  Co- 
operation," she  asked  the  audience  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
problem  in  history  teaching,  before  and  since  the  war,  had  changed, 
and  that  the  schools  must  of  a  necessity  be  a  moving  factor  in  that 
change,  as  it  was  contended  that  the  schools  of  Germany  brought  on 
the  war  and  that  the  schools  of  America  brought  it  to  an  end. 

Miss  VanBibber  in  her  talk  said  man's  dream  of  fulfillment  of  co- 
operation among  nations  is  at  hand,  and  that  nations  of  today  can  not 
afford  to  think  of  isolation.  Inventions  have  made  it  impossible.  No 
matter  how  much  we  like  to  think  of  our  independence  and  splendid 
isolation,  we  can  not  turn  our  backs  on  the  world,  for  nations  are 
linked  and  tied  up  in  their  independence  the  same  as  individuals. 
The  independence  of  nations  depends  entirely  on  the  co-operation  of 
other  nations.  We  in  the  past  were  to  a  certain  extent  isolated,  de- 
voted to  that  isolation,  and  conservative  because  prosperous.  Our 
schools  have  fostered  this.  It  is  time  now  that  we  stop  teaching  his- 
tory as  a  study  of  past  events  and  make  it  a  study  by  which  present 
events  are  understood  through  their  relation  to  the  past,  and  thus  in- 
sure a  better  preparation  for  the  future.  Our  children  must  be  taught 
to  form  sound  judgments  and  to  know  the  truth.  Bad  international 
arrangements  brought  about  the  world  war,  therefore  there  must  be 
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some  system  of  dealing  with,  one  another,  worked  out  by  the  nations, 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  any  emergency.  We  can  not  afford  to  turn 
our  backs  on  conditions  in  Europe  and  ask,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
The  work  of  teaching  the  idea  of  international  co-operation  is  a  prob- 
lem especially  adapted  to  grammar  grades,  because  impressions  made 
at  this  time  are  lasting,  and  that  work  in  grammar  grades,  if  rightly 
done,  is  a  basis  for  sound  public  opinion,  as  has  been  proved  beyond 
doubt  by  the  adoption  of  the  eighteenth  amendment. 

Miss  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  formerly  of  the  State  Normal,  told  how 
history  was  made  real  and  lived  by  the  children  of  the  model  school 
through  dramatization  and  pageants.  She  utilized  the  demonstration 
on  Armistice  Day  as  an  illustration  to  show  the  right  relation  of  our 
citizenry  to  the  emigrant.  At  the  end  of  the  year  all  lessons  relating 
to  world  situations  were  gathered  together  in  a  pageant  of  war  and 
peace. 

Miss  Florence  Bonn,  of  the  Baltimore  Teachers'  Training  School, 
spoke  on  the  ''Supervised  Study  Lesson."  She  said  that  teachers  were 
slow  to  follow  it  because  they  did  not  know  its  meaning.  She  showed 
that  by  dividing  the  class  into  groups,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
pupils,  certain  advantages  accrued,  and  that  it  was  superior  to  other 
procedures  in  that  it  saved  time,  brought  pupils  more  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  school,  developed  the  imagination,  trained  pupils  to  think 
clearly,  and  socialized  the  schoolroom. 

Vitalizing  Geography  Teaching  was  the  subject  of  Miss  Ruth  Parker. 
To  teach  geography  effectively.  Miss  Parker  said,  you  must  vitalize 
every  factor,  and  this  can  be  done  in  three  ways:  First,  by  letting 
geography  answer  needs  of  children;  second,  by  not  giving  too  much, 
and  third  by  correlating  with,  other  subjects. 

Miss  Blanche  C.  Ogle,  supervisor  of  Elementary  School,  Prince 
George's  County,  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  proper  training  of  chil- 
dren in  citizenship  and  home-making.  She  believed  in  making  the 
children  responsible  for  many  of  the  school  activities;  and  that  schools 
should  teach  the  boy  how  to  vote,  how  to  be  a  leader,  and  how  to 
choose  the  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  stand  for  what  is  right. 

Miss  Davis  spoke  of  a  club  which  has  been  formed  in  the  upper 
grades  at  the  State  Norman  School,  the  object  of  which  is  to  train  in 
responsible  citizenship  through  various  school  activities. 

Before  adjourning  the  Section  elected  Miss  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  super- 
visor   of   Anne    Arundel    County    schools,    chairman,    and    Miss    Olive 
Bowlus,  of  Frederick,  secretary,  for  the  year  1920. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ANNA  M.  A.  PADIAN,  Secretary. 
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COMMERCIAL  SECTION. 

MR.  JOHN  A.  KRATZ,  Chairman. 

MISS  MARGARET  G.  PERRY,  Secretary. 

Report  of  Commercial  Departmental  Meeting. 

Eastern  High  School, 
Tuesday,  December  30,  1919—10  a.  m. 
Chairman:  John  Aubel  Kratz,  head  of  Department  of  Commerce,  Bal- 
timore City  College. 

PROGRAM. 

1.  "The  Age  Factor  in  Commercial  Education,"  by  John  Aubel  Kratz. 
In  treating  this  subject  the  speaker  briefly  sketched  the  history  of 

commercial  education  in  both  private  and  public  schools,  tracing  the 
developments  of  the  organization  of  courses.  With  regard  to  the  needs 
of  the  present  day,  he  pointed  out  that  commercial  education  should  be 
regarded  as  vocational  and  that  in  the  making  of  courses  every  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  the  vocational  needs  of  the  community  in 
which  the  courses  are  to  be  presented.  This  consideration,  he  ex- 
plained, would  naturally  involve  a  plan  to  provide  for  the  student  such 
courses  as  would  fit  him  adequately  and  satisfactorily  to  perform  the 
services  expected  of  him  in  business  at  the  age  at  which  he  finds  em- 
ployment. 

In  expanding  this  idea  the  speaker  criticised  the  short  course  which 
attempted  to  make  stenographers  and  bookkeepers  of  children  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  year,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  boys  and  girls 
who  leave  school  at  the  end  of  their  ninth  or  tenth  year  are  rarely 
employed  as  bookkeepers  or  stenographers.  His  contention  was  that 
they  be  so  trained  in  the  schools  that  after  having  entered  the  business 
world  they  would  have  reasonable  prospects  of  success,  because  of 
having  been  equipped  to  perform  the  kind  of  service  required  of  them 
in  the  community  in  which  they  are  employed. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  majority  agreed  that  bookkeep- 
ing in  the  ninth  year  should  be  elementary  and  that  stenography  should 
not  be  presented  until  the  tenth  year. 

2.  There  next  followed  a  paper  read  by  Miss  Agness  Himmelheber,  of 
Annapolis  High  School,  upon  "The  Correlation  of  Stenography  and 
Typewriting." 

Her  paper  treated  the  course  of  a  stenographic  message  from  the 
dictator  to  the  ears,  the  brain,  and  the  hand,  to  represent  the  message; 
from  the  shorthand  to  the  brain,  and  the  finger  to  the  keyboard,  to  a 
reproduced  typewritten  message.  She  described  in  detail  a  method  of 
her  own  by  which  she  succeeded  in  having  her  students  master  the  key- 
board in  two  months  by  the  touch  system.    At  the  end  of  this  time  stu- 
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dents  are  transcribing  simple  shorthand  sentences  on  the  typewriter. 
Thus  she  begins  early  in  the  stenographic  course  the  correlation  of 
stenography  and  typewriting. 

Mr.  Renshaw,  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  an  article  in  the  November  number  of  the  "Gregg 
Writer"  on  the  "Standardization  of  the  Transcript."  He  pointed  out 
that  this  article  was  written  as  the  result  of  a  test  conducted  by  the 
writer  to  ascertain  averages  of  accuracy  and  rapidity  pf  transcription 
by  stiidents  of  fourth  semester  plasses  in  schools  in  20  cities  of  13 
States.     Results  of  the  tests: 

General  median  accuracy,  86  per  cent. 
General  median  of  speed,  14  words  per  minute. 

The  question  was  then  asked,  "What  do  these  results  mean  When  the 
business  man  wants  100  per  cent  accuracy?" 

Mr.  Renshaw's  remedy  deals  with  improvement  in  the  approach  to 
transcription.  He  suggests  first  transcription  from  shorthand  notes  of 
plates  that  are  printed  because  of  their  perfection;  second,  transcrip- 
tion from  repeated  writings  of  the  same  matter  because  of  familiai'ity 
of  matter.    This  secures  a  foundation  for  work  in  transcription. 

3.  The  third  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Emma  Houston,  of  the  Commer- 
cial Department  of  the  Western  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the 
subject,  "The  Greatest  Need  in  Present-Day  Shorthand  Teaching." 

This  paper  was  a  very  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  teaching  of 
shorthand  in  the  beginning  as  well  as  advanced  classes,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  need  of  the  formation  of  standards  and  the  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  business. 

4.  The  fourth  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  S.  Fenton  Harris,  of  the  High 
School  of  Frederick,  Md.,  on  the  subject,  "Bookkeeping  for  First  Year 
Classes." 

Mr.  Harris  advocates  penmanship  and  calculation  in  the  ninth  year 
and  formal  bookkeeping  from  the  ninth  year  on.  Mr.  Harris  asked 
what  should  be  the  aim  of  the  high  school  teacher?  Should  it  be  to 
make  professional  bookkeepers  or  clerical  assistants?  Shall  we  meet 
the  demand  for  trained  office  help  or  the  larger  demand  for  trained 
minds?  He  insisted  that  pupils  should  know  the  meaning  of  "debit" 
and  "cridit."  He  urged  impressing  the  necessity  of  keeping  accounts, 
the  three  methods  of  bookkeeping — that  is,  the  "Journal  Method,"  the 
"Account  Method,"  and  the  "Reproduced  Business  Method,"  were  de- 
scribed in  detail  as  offering  means  for  developing  bookkeepers. 

Discussion  question:  Shall  a  bookkeeping  class  work  as  a  class  or 
as  individuals?  Mr.  Harris  suggested  class  work,  especially  for  ninth 
year  students,  but  suggested  that  bright  students  be  allowed  to  help 
weak  ones.  The  majority  practice  and  advocate  class  instruction,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting  initiative  and  independence. 

MARGARET  G.  PERRY,  Secretary. 
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SCIENCE  SECTION. 

DR.  LESLIE  H.  INGHAM,  Chairman. 

The  Science  Section  for  Secondary  Teachers  met  at  the  Baltimore 
City  College,  room  No.  15,  at  10  a.  m.  Tuesday,  December  30,  1919; 
present,  about  twenty-eight  teachers  of  secondary  science  and  several 
other  interested  persons.    The  writer  acted  as  chairman. 

Question:  "What  science  should  be  given  in  the  first  year  of  the 
high  school  course?" 

Miss  Marion  Janney,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore,  presented  the 
claims  of  biology.  She  has  had  successful  experience  with  this  sub- 
ject as  a  first-year  science,  and  believes  that  general  science  should  be 
given  in  the  junior  high  schools.  She  urges  the  interest  and  availa- 
bility of  biology,  its  importance  in  daily  life  and  its  immediate  contact 
with  daily  life.  The  importance  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  were  re- 
ferred to,  and  an  interesting  model  lesson  upon  the  project,  "Why  do 
roots  grow  downward  into  the  soil?"  was  demonstrated.  This  paper 
was  very  well  received. 

Mr.  Philip  L.  Robb,  Baltimore  City  College,  then  presented  the  case 
for  general  science,  urging  its  importance  as  an  introduction  to  special 
sciences  and  its  value  for  the  boy  who  does  not  complete  his  high 
school  course.  The  convenience  of  general  science  when  presented 
with  physiography  was  mentioned,  and  the  limited  scope  of  biology 
was  pointed  out. 

Dr.  Neil  E.  Gordon,  Maryland  State  College,  showed  the  lack  of  a 
general  agreement  among  teachers  upon  the  question  of  the  first  year 
science,  and  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  included 
in  a  course  in  general  science.  He  gave  data  upon  the  reports  which 
have  been  published  as  to  the  order  of  importance  of  the  topics  of  the 
general  science  course  as  these  have  been  voted  on  by  teachers'  asso- 
ciations. He  suggested  that  action  be  taken  by  this  section  looking- 
toward  the  compilation  of  a  list  of  such  topics. 

The  discussion  of  the  three  papers  was  introduced  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Hall,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Baltimore,  and  Miss  Mary  H.  Mullikin, 
Western  High  School,  Baltimore.  A  general  discussion  of  much  in- 
terest followed,  but  general  agreement  upon  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  day  was  not  reached. 

The  section  adjourned  without  formal  action  having  been  taken. 

LESLIE  H.  INGHAM, 
Baltimore  City  College. 
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CLASSICAL  SECTION. 

MISS  MARY  B.  ROCKWOOD,  President. 

The  Classical  Club  of  Baltimore  held  its  first  meeting  of  the  season 
1919  and  1920  in  conjunction  with  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation on  Tuesday,  December  30,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room  201  of  the  Western 
High  School. 

The  routine  business  was  dispensed  with  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Rock- 
wood,  president  of  the  Classical  Club,  introduced  Dr.  Harris  E.  Kirk, 
pastor  of  the  Franklin  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore,  who 
spoke  on  "A  Layman's  Appreciation  of  Classical  Learning." 

Dr.  Kirk  dwelt  on  the  great  responsibility  resting  on  the  teacher  of 
the  classical  studies,  citing  the  late  Kirby  Flowers  Smith  as  a  great 
teacher,  in  that  he  had  made  of  the  Latin  a  living  language.  It  is 
through  the  classics.  Dr.  Kirk  believes,  that  the  world  is  to  be  raised 
from  the  sordidness  of  the  materialism  that  is  threatening  our  mental 
life;  that  because  of  this  materialism  we  are  unable  to  appreciate  that 
greatest  of  blessings — leisure;  that  the  man  who  has  a  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  worth  of  the  soul  and  the  cultivation  that  the  classics  give 
is  the  only  man  with  whom  we  would  choose  to  spend  our  intimate 
leisure. 

Dr.  Philip  Edwards,  of  the  Baltimore  City  College,  gave  a  very  schol- 
arly paper,  tracing  with  much  exactness  and  giving  many  examples 
from  Latin,  from  Greek,  and  from  English  literature  the  intransitive 
verbs  that  have  been  used  transitively  by  great  masters  of  both  prose 
and  poetry.  Dr.  Edwards  seeing  in  this  not  poetic  license,  but  poetic 
liberty — an  unconscious  struggle  for  freedom. 

A  Roman  School,  a  Latin  play,  was  next  given  most  creditably  by 
pupils  of  the  Western  High  School. 

Dr.  Armstrong,  of  Goucher  College,  spoke  on  the  aims  of  the  Classical 
Club  and  of  the  plans  of  the  club  for  helping  teachers  of  the  State,  such 
as  the  circulation  of  books  and  the  loan  of  slides  on  classical  subjects. 

A  resolution  was  passed  that  a  request  be  made  that  the  Classical 
Section  be  made  a  regular  department  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association. 

Dr.  Armstrong  and  Miss  Bourne,  of  Vassar  College,  answered  ques- 
tions presented  through  the  question  box. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

MARY  B.  ROCKPORD,  President. 
HATTIE  J.  ADAMS, 

Scretary-Treasurer. 
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THE  1)EPARTME?JT  OF  HISTORY. 

Tuesday,  December  30 — 10  a.  m., 
Western  High  School,  Room  103. 

A.  M.  ISANOGLE,  Chairman. 

Dr.  Katharine  J.  Gallagher,  President  of  the  Maryland  History  Teachers' 
Association,  Presiding. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  who  explained  that 
the  papers  and  discussions  would  deal  with  history  in  the  course  of 
study  because  the  State  high  school  course  of  study  is  in  process  of 
revision.  Mr.  Isanogle  stated  that  another  body  of  history  teachers 
working  on  the  history  course,  approaching  it  from  the  city  angle,  had 
been  asked  to  join  with  the  State  teachers  for  the  discussion  of  this 
topic  of  mutual  interest,  the  Maryland  History  Teachers'  Association. 
Dr.  Katharine  J.  Gallagher,  president  of  the  Maryland  History  Teach- 
ers' Association,  was  asked  to  preside  at  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Gallagher  taking  the  chair  expressed  a  wish  that  there  might  be 
closer  affiliation  between  the  State  teachers  and  the  organization  which 
she  represented,  whose  membership,  though  made  up  largely  of  city 
teachers,  was  intended  to  be  State  wide. 

Miss  Laura  Cairnes,  Western  High  School,  presented  "A  Workable 
History  Program  for  Secondary  Schools,"  using  as  a  basis  for  her  dis- 
cussion the  course  of  study  in  history  suggested  by  the  Joint  Committee 
oh  the  Teaching  of  History  and  Citizenship  in  the  Schools,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Historical  Outlook  for  June,  1919.  Copies  of  this  course 
were  distributed  to  the  sixty  or  more  teachers  present  at  the  meeting. 
Miss  Cairnes  offered  this  not  as  an  ideal  history  program,  but  as  one 
which  is  being  nationally  considered,  and  one  which,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, bids  fair  to  be  widely  adopted.     The  program  follows: 

A  Course  of  Study  iu  History  Suggested  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Teaching  of  History  and  Citizenship  in  the  Scliools. 

THE  SUGGESTED  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL— GRADES  1-6. 

I.  The  making  of  the  community. 

Second  Grade:   Stories  of  Indian  and  Pioneer  life. 

II.  The  making  of  the  United  States. 

Third  Grade:  How  Europeans  found  our  continent  and  what  they 
did  with  it. 
Fourth  Grade:  How  Englishmen  became  Americans,  1607-1783. 
Fifth  Grade:   The  United  States,  1783-1877. 
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Sixth  Grade:  The  United  States  since  1877  (half  year).  How  we  are 
governed  today  (half  year). 

The  committee's  final  report  will  give  methods  and  make  provision 
for  civic  and  moral  instruction  in  each  grade. 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Seventh  Grade:  The  world  before  1607  and  the  beginnings  of  Ameri- 
can History,  including  the  building  of  the  Spanish  Empire  in  the  New 
World,  the  basis  of  the  present  group  of  Latin  American  Republics. 

Eighth  Grade:  The  world  since  1607,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  evolu- 
tion and  expanding  influence  of  the  United  States. 

Ninth  Grade:   Community  and  national  activities. 

This  course  combines  recent  economic  and  social  history  with  com- 
mercial geography  and  civics;  or 

Ninth  Grade:  The  progress  of  civilization  from  earliest  times  to 
about  1650  (for  those  who  expect  to  complete  the  Senior  High  School). 

THE  SENIAR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Tenth  Grade:  Progress  toward  world  democracy,  1650  to  the  present 
(mainly  European  history).  Emphasis  will  be  on  political  movements 
and  reorganizations,  but  explanations  of  these  will  be  found  in  eco- 
nomic changes  as  well  as  in  the  leadership  of  great  personages  and 
the  influence  of  critical  or  constructive  ideas. 

Eleventh  Grade:  United  States  history  during  the  national  period, 
with  emphasis  on  a  list  of  topics  to  be  selected  for  special  treatment, 
and  with  critical  comparisons  with  institutions  and  with  tendencies  in,, 
other  countries. 

Twelfth  Grade:  Social,  economic,  and  political  principles  and  prob- 
lems. 

The  schools  having  the  8-4  arrangement  either  of  the  courses  sug- 
gested above  for  the  ninth  grade  would  be  offered  in  the  first  year  of 
the  high  school. 

The  committee  will  prepare  a  syllabus  on  the  work  of  the  Junior 
High  as  a  whole  and  a  special  syllal)us  on  each  of  the  proposed  Senior 
High  School  courses. 

Dr.  Eugene  Newton  Curtis,  dean  of  Goucher  College,  addressed  the 
teachers  on  the  subject,  "What  the  College  Expects  of  the  School  in  the 
Teaching  of  History."  The  committee's  point  of  view  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  purpose  of  the  new  curriculum  so  far  as  it  relates  to  making 
better  citizens.  Short  cuts  are  not  always  the  most  practical  means  of 
approach,  however,  and  any  revision  of  the  course  of  study  should 
bear  in  mind  certain  broad  principles  which  remain  fundamental  to  a 
correct  view  of  the  purpose  and  method  of  historical  instruction. 

1.  The  need  of  historical-mindedness  as  the  true  aim  of  the  teaching 
process.  Events  should  be  studied  calmly  as  they  took  place;  there  is 
danger  of  warped  judgments  from  the  merely  utilitarian  point  of  view. 
History  should  not  start  with  a  thesis  (whether  democracy  or  anything 
else)  and  pick  out  the  points  that  "prove"  it,  ignoring  the  rest.     His- 
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tory  should  develop  absolutely  scientific  impartiality,  the  method  of  all 
the  sciences.  This  calm  suspension  of  judgment  till  all  facts  are  con- 
sidered is  the  most  practical  benefit  of  history.  Had  it  prevailed  in 
1914  there  would  have  been  no  world  war. 

2.  There  must  be  a  sense  of  proportion,  an  adequate  perspective  of 
past  events  in  their  relative  importance.  To  unduly  magnify  the  recent 
past  gives  a  myopic  view  of  the  subject.  Often  events  of  the  remote 
past  are  more  significant  for  world  development  than  recent  occur- 
rences, which  seem  important  because  they  are  familiar.  To  condense 
the  whole  past  into  "general"  history  for  the  sake  of  a  minute  treatment 
of  recent  history  is  dangerous  to  a  true  sense  of  values.  History 
should  show  slow,  gradual  evolution. 

3.  A  war  has  taught  us  the  importance  of  knowing  more  about  Eu- 
rope. Ultra-nationalism  was  the  cause  of  the  war.  There  is  danger 
in  a  false  Americanization,  which  interests  itself  in  other  lands  merely 
as  they  affect  us.  They  deserve  careful,  objective  study  both  for  the 
sake  of  a  correct  world-perspective  and  in  the  interest  of  human 
brotherhood. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dunn,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C,  made  a  strong  plea  for  community  civics  in  the  elementary  and 
high  school  programs.  Mr.  Dunn  is  the  author  of  several  texts 
and  bulletins  on  the  subject  of  community  civics  in  schools.  He  uses 
community  in  a  sense  that  embraces  the  State,  the  nation,  and  even  at 
times  the  world,  though  the  interests  radiate  from  the  home  and  its 
environments.  Assuming  that  community  civics  is  taught  through 
the  elementary  grades,  it  should  bear  a  more  important  role  in  the 
upper  grades  and  give  a  grasp  of  responsible  citizenship  to  those  who 
will  not  enter  the  high  school.  It  should  continue  through  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school  in  a  more  comprehensive  course,  which  prop- 
erly represented  would  show  the  motive  ofr  much  of  the  other  high 
school  work  and  tend  to  reduce  the  mortality  in  the  first  year  of  high 
school.  He  assured  us  that  the  authors  of  the  above-mentioned  course 
were  giving  plenty  of  community  civics  in  the  syllabi  which  they  are 
preparing  to  accompany  the  various  units  of  their  course  in  history. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Blair,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of 
the  History  Program,  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  course  as  he  intended 
to  present  it  to  his  committee,  stating  that  the  complete  report  of  all 
the  revision  committees  would  be  given  at  2  p.  ra.  that  afternoon  and 
expressed  a  wish  that  all  interested  be  present  and  take  part  in  the 
discussion. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12.15. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTIOJJ. 

GEORGE  F.  MORELOCK,  Chairman. 
J.  HERBERT  OWENS,  Secretary. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  December  30,  1919. 

The  High  School  Teachers'  Association  met  in  the  Auditorium,  West- 
ern High  School,  Tuesday  afternoon,  December  30,  Vice-President 
George  F.  Morelock  presiding. 

Miss  Emma  C.  Tucker,  of  Goucher  College,  representing  the  Southern 
Association  of  College  Women,  explained  the  plan  and  purpose  of 
"College  Day"  exercises. 

Following  this  Mr.  S.  M.  North,  State  Supervisor  of  High  Schools, 
presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Revised  Course  of  Study  for 
High  Schools.  He  stated  that  while  much  of  the  material  collected 
and  worked  up  by  the  committee  had  been  destroyed  in  the  recent  fire 
at  McCoy  Hall,  nevertheless  vigorous  efforts  were  being  made  to  repair 
the  damage  thus  sustained,-  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  printed 
copies  of  the  report  would  be  available  for  distribution.  Detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  work  done  by  the  committee  were  given  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  various  committees  listed  below: 

Committee  on  Reyision  of  Course  of  Study — 1918-1919. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

Capt.  S.  M.  North — State  Department  of  Education. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Weglein — Western  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  George  F.  Morelock — Westminster  H.  S. 

Mr.  J.  Herbert  Owens — Havre  de  Grace  H.  S. 

Miss  Mary  Ebaugh— Catonsville  H.  S. 

Miss  R.  L.  Balls— Towson  H.  S. 

Miss  M.  Zouck — Reistertown  H.  S. 

Miss  Jane  Alford — Towson  H.  S. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Crommer — Towson  H.  S. 

Mr.  Joseph  Blair — Sparrows  Point  H.  S. 

Miss  M.  L.  Creighton— Catonsville  H.  S. 

Miss  A.  Bandel — Towson  H.  S. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Stull— Frederick  H.  S. 

Mr.  W.  R.  C.  Connick— Baden  H.  S. 

Miss  Ruth  Powell— Salisbury  H.  S. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Harris— Frederick  H.  S. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davis— Westminster  H.  S. 

SUBCOMMITTEES. 

English — Miss  R.  L.  Balls,  Towson  H.  S.;  Miss  I.  L.  Slaughenhaupt, 
Hagerstown  H.  S.;   Mr.  0.  M.  Fogle,  Brunswick  H.  S. 
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P''rench — Miss  A.  M.  Zouck,  Reistertown  H.  S.;  Mr.  E.  C.  Fontaine, 
Pocomoke  City  H.  S. 

Latin— Miss  Jane  Alford,  Towson  H.  S.;  Mr.  C.  H.  Kolb,  Oakland 
H.  S. 

Mathematics — Mr.  A.  C.  Crommer,  Towson  H.  S.;  Mr.  A.  C.  Hum- 
phreys, Snow  Hill  H.  S. 

History— Mr.  Joseph  Blair,  Sparrows  Point  H.  S.;  Miss  M.  C.  Ott, 
Frederick  H.  S.;  Miss  E.  Gardner,  Laurel  H.  S.;  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis, 
Westminster  H.  S. 

Physics  and  General  Science — Miss  L.  M.  Creighton,  Catonsville  H.  S. ; 
Miss  M.  W.  Davy,  Pocomoke  City  H.  S. ;  Miss  H.  R.  Houck,  Havre  de 
Grace  High  School. 

Chemistry  and  Biology — Miss  Agnes  Brandel,  Towson  H.  S.;  Miss 
A.  H.  Fritz,  Laurel  H.  S. 

Manual  Training — Mr.  S.  C.  Stull,  Frederick  H.  S.;  Mr.  L.  J.  Kelly, 
Snow  Hill  H.  S. 

Agriculture— Mr.  W.  R.  C.  Connick,  Baden  H.  S.;  Mr.  E.  C.  Baity, 
Highland  H.  S. 

Home  Economics — Miss /Ruth  Powell,  Salisbury  H.  S. ;  Miss  C.  B. 
Castle,  Frederick  H.  S. ;  Miss  S.  E.  Noble,  Chestertown  H.  S. 

Commercial — Mr.  S.  F.  Harris,  Frederick  H.  S.;  Mr.  W.  S.  Morris, 
Lonaconing  H.  S.;   Miss  Hannah  Scott,  Catonsville  H.  S. 

Fine  Arts — Miss  Dorothy  Mitchell,  Salisbury  H.  S.;  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Walther,  Havre  de  Grace  H.  S. 

Music — Supervisor  Thomas  L.  Gibson,  Baltimore. 

Physical  Training — Dr.  William  Burdick,  Baltimore. 

Administration — Mr.  E.  C.  Fontaine,  Pocomoke  City  H.  S. 

After  this  report  had  been  completed  and  discussed  officers  for  the 
year  1919-20  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Davis, 
Westminster  High  School;  vice-president.  Miss  Louise  Linthicum,  An- 
napolis High  School;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Owens, 
Havre  de  Grace  High  School. 

Mr.  North  submitted  to  the  association  a  new  schedule  of  salaries 
proposed  for  high  school  teachers  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. After  discussion  of  the  same  the  association  voted  that  the  pro- 
posed increases  in  salary  were  insufficient.  The  three  officers  of  the 
association  were  constituted  a  legislative  committee  and  this  commit- 
tee was  directed  to  work  for  a  greater  increase  of  salaries  than  offered 
in  the  schedule  submitted. 

Adjournment  followed. 

J.  HERBERT  OWENS,  Secretary. 
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MODERN  HEALTH  CRUSADE. 

MILTON  L.  REGUS,  Crusade  Director. 

The  Modern  Health  Crusade. 

Tuesday,  December  30,  2  p.  m., 

Auditorium,  Baltimore  City  College. 

"ALL  FOR  HEALTH  FOR  ALL." 

Motion  Picture — -"Why  Tom  and  Mary  Became  Modern  Health  Cru- 
saders." 
Short  and  interesting  talks  on  the  following  topics: 

"Health  and  the  Public,"  Dr.  C.  Hampton  Jones,  Commissioner  of 

Health,  City  of  Baltimore. 
"The  Value  of  School  Hygiene,"  Dr.  W.  S.  Small,  Specialist  in 

School  Hygiene,  National  Department  of  Education. 
"Why  Many  Children  Cannot  Study,"  Dr.  Charles  B.  Thompson, 
Director,  Mental  Hygiene  Society  of  Maryland. 
The  purpose  of  the  Modern  Health  Crusade  is  to  educate  the  parents, 
children  and  the  public  so  that  the  next  generation  may  be  better, 
healthier  and  more  intelligent  American  men  and  women. 

Don't  forget  to  visit  the  IModern  Health  Crusade  Exhibit,  Third  Floor, 
Baltimore  City  College. 

THE  MODERN  HEALTH  CRUSADE  MOVEMENT, 

Directed  by 

THE  MARYLAND  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION. 
Milton  L.  Regus,  Crusade  Director. 

17  West  Saratoga  Street,  February  6,  1920. 
Mr.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Secretary  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association, 

Chesapeake  City,  Md. 
Dear  Mr.  Caldwell: 

The  meeting  of  the  Modern  Health  Crusade  was  very  successful,  and 
Dr.  Henry  Barton  Jacobs,  president  of  the  Maryland  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation, is  well  pleased  with  results  up  to  date. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  every  teacher  in  the  State  of  Maryland  will 
avail  himself  of  the  splendid  opportunity  of  communicating  -with  the 
Tuberculosis  Association  of  Maryland  and  thus  procure  for  their  pupils 
the  health  rules,  as  they  are  invaluable  in  the  correct  teaching  of 
hygiene.  Every  school  should  take  active  part  in  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade  movement  to  educate  children,  parents,  and  the  public  so  that 
the  next  generation  will  be  better,  healthier,  and  more  intelligent  men 
and  women. 

Yours  sincerely,  '  MILTON  L.  REGUS, 

Crusade  Director. 
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LIBRARY  CONFERENCE. 

DR.  JOSEPH  H.  APPLE,  President. 
MRS.  M.  A.  NEWELL,  Secretary. 

The  Library  Conference,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Maryland  Public 
Library  Commission,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  30th  December,  and  proved 
a  most  gratifying  success,  both  in  the  number  of  contributors  to  its 
program  and  in  the  character  of  their  contributions. 

The  president  of  the  commission.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Apple,  presided,  and 
emphasized  each  address  by  graceful  and  pertinent  comment. 

Miss  S.  E.  Richmond,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  extended  greeting 
to  the  members  of  the  conference  and  dwelt  glowingly  and  impres- 
sively upon  the  help  that  comes  from  good  books. 

Miss  Frances  H.  Clark,  supervisor  of  elementary  schools,  Talbot 
County,  spoke  earnestly  of  the  qualities  which  the  school  needs  to  de- 
velop in  children  and  of  the  part  that  well-chosen  books  play  in  such 
development. 

Miss  Harriet  E.  Hassler,  librarian  Health  Service  Station,  Perry 
Point,  told  from  a  broad  and  rich  experience  what  teachers  can  get  in 
the  way  of  help  from  libraries.  She  emphasized  the  helpful  training 
that  normal  schools  and  high  schools  can  give: 

a.  Principles  Involved  in  Book  Selection. 

b.  Use  of  Reference  Books  and  Periodicals. 

c.  Use  of  a  Library: 

1.  Fundamentals  of  Classification  of  Cooks. 

2.  Use  of  Library  Catalogue. 

2.  Courses  in  High  Schools: 

a.  Classification  of  Cooks: 

b.  Use  of  Card  Catalogue  in  Libraries. 

c.  Use  of  Reference  Books. 

3.  Grammar  School  Courses: 

a.  Practice  Work  (where  possible)  with  Card  Catalogue. 

b.  Practice  Work  with  Reference  Books. 

Miss  Bertha  Trail,  President  of  the  Frederick  Alumnae  Club  and  Li- 
brary Councilor,  followed  with  an  exquisite  appreciation  of  books  as 
helpers  in  life's  work. 

Miss  Trail's  Address. 

POETRY  AND  LIFE. 

The  mission  and  message  of  beauty  in  the  natural  world.  The  power 
of  man  to  create  beauty.  The  significance  of  created  beauty.  The 
beauty  of  a  thought  or  idea.  Poetry  the  highest  expression  of  beauty. 
Poetry  is  meant  not  only  to  be  read,  but  lived.     This  is  illustrated  by 
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the  Book  of  Psalms.  How  ordinary  life  can  be  accompanied  by  poetry. 
We  need  constant  contact  with  the  ideal.  The  poet  is  a  seer,  a  prophet. 
The  poet's  vision  of  truth  has  a  message  for  us.  This  is  illustrated  es- 
pecially by  the  message  of  three  poets  on  a  vital  subject  of  our  times — 
democracy:  Wordsworth's  message — He  was  a  political  aristocrat,  but 
a  social  radical;  Shelley's  message — A  magnificent  ideal;  Browning's 
message — The  belief  in  the  worth  of  the  individual,  the  conviction  of 
sin,  and  faith  in  the  true  source  of  regeneration. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Dielman,  of  the  Peabody  Library,  presented  'a  forceful  and 
delightful  estimate  of  books  as  educators. 

Mrs.  Otho  Lee,  of  Belair,  a  member  of  the  Harford  County  Board  of 
Education,  and  president  of  the  Harford  Library  Council,  gave  a  most 
helpful  exposition  of  the  plan  for  maintaining  and  extending  public 
libraries,  as  has  been  evolved  in  her  county. 

Synopsis  of  Address  of  Mrs.  Otho  Lee,  Belair. 

There  are  four  paramount  essentials  for  the  natural  growth  of  a 
rural  public  library: 

1.  A  live  board  of  managers — men  and  women  who  will  give  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time  and  energy  to  the  work.  Each  member  should 
be  responsible  for  his  specific  department,  at  the  same  time  co-operat- 
ing with  the  other  members.  These  departments  comprise  Finance; 
Book  Purchasing;  Book  Accessioning;  Administration;  Library  Exten- 
sion; Membership;  Building  and  Equipment.  Monthly  meetings  are 
advisable,  at  which  reports  of  work  should  be  given. 

2.  A  paid  librarian,  even  if  this  remuneration  must  be  limited  to  25 
cents  an  hour  for  a  few  hours  of  each  week.  There  should  be  a  definite 
business  arrangement  to  insure  regularity,  system,  and  responsibility. 

3.  New  books  should  be  bought  as  often  as  possible.  The  basis  of 
expenditure  should  be  one-third  of  purchase  money  in  standard  litera- 
ture, one-third  in  juvenile  books,  and  one-third  in  fiction.  Standard  and 
juvenile  literature  should  be  purchased  twice  a  year,  fiction  four  times 
a  year.  Gift  books  should  be  supplementary.  New  books  constitute  the 
life  of  a  library,  in  the  opinion  of  the  general  public. 

4.  A  budget  is  desirable;  determine  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  the 
source  of  income.  Make  only  one  unusual  appeal,  but  see  that  it  is  ade- 
quate by  carefully  planning  the  details  of  the  benefit,  banquet,  sub- 
scription, etc.,  as  planned  by  the  managers.  Keep  the  maintenance  one 
year  in  advance.  Never  permit  the  library  to  be  "hard  up."  Every- 
body is  more  interested  in  helping  a  successful  enterprise  than  one 
struggling  for  existence.    Be  satisfied  with  a  normal,  steady  growth. 

Miss  Rozelle  P.  Handy,  chairman  of  Education  Committee  in  Worces- 
ter, was  unable  to  be  present  as  had  been  expected,  but  sent  some  valu- 
able statements  regarding  the  development  and  work  of  the  Friendly 
Library,  under  her  direction. 

Miss  Haiidj's  Letter. 

The  Friendly  Library  discovery  is  that  "one  man's  surplus  is  an- 
other's need;"  I  might  almost  say,  "one  man's  trash  is  another's  treas- 
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ure."  Books,  magazines,  pamphlets,  papers,  pictures,  and  old  post 
cards,  discarded  by  the  fortunate,  do  good  service  when  properly 
applied. 

Our  library,  which  began  in  1908  with  100  books  and  about  three 
dollars'  worth  of  supplies,  is  now  truly  a  free  county  library,  but 
supported  entirely  by  voluntary  gifts,  mostly  of  second-hand  books. 
It  now  has  5,000  books,  which  are  read  by  at  least  1,600  borrowers. 
We  lend  almost  as  many  toy  books,  "little  books,"  and  primers  as 
books  for  adults,  and  one  5-cent  toy  book  has  been  known  to  last  three 
years  and  to  visit  thirty  families.  We  give  away  thousands  of  maga- 
zines and  pictures,  especially  to  the  country  schools.  One-third  of  our 
circulation  is  nonfiction.  We  order  books  for  those  who  wish  to  buy 
and  do  reference  work  when  requested.  We  lend  dictionaries,  encyclo- 
pedias, maps,  and  globes,  and  distribute  much  patriotic  literature  and 
thrift  and  health  literature. 

The  Friendly  Library  expenses  have  never  exceeded  $25  a  year. 
There  are  no  fees  and  no  fines. 

I  firmly  believe  that  anyone  enthusiastic  and  willing  to  work — a  lover 
of  books  and  of  people — can  successfully  maintain  a'  free  library  at 
small  expense.    But  few  realize  what  it  is  to  be  book  hungry. 

Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Grimes,  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  explained  the 
open-shelf  method  as  used  in  the  Department  of  Natural  Science  and 
Industrial  Arts  in  the  Pratt  Library. 

The  open  shelf  of  technical  and  scientific  books  in  the  Enoch  Pratt 
Free  Library. 

This  department  a  circulating  one,  but  creates  itself  a  reference  de- 
partment as  well. 

Of  special  interest  and  value  to  technical  students  and  workers. 

Many  instances  of  its  helpfulness,  personally,  being  brought  to  our 
attention. 

The  great  need  of  expansiveness  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  day. 

The  last  speaker  was  Miss  Helen  Frances  Carleton,  Field  Secretary 
of  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Commission,  who  stated  briefly  and  per- 
tinently some  of  her  observations  of  library  needs  in  Maryland. 

CHARLOTTE  NEWELL,  Secretary. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  SECTION. 

MISS  HELEN  B.  PALBN,  President. 

3Iiiiutes  of  the  State  Home  Economics  Association. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Home  Economics  Association 
was  held  on  December  30,  1919,  in  the  Western  High  School,  Baltimore. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Miss  Palen. 

Miss  Helen  Parsons,  of  the  School  of  Hygiene,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, gave  an  interesting  account  of  nutrition  work  as  carried  on  in  the 
schools.     This  work  deals  with  correcting  the  diets  of  undernourished 
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children.  According  to  reports  from  other  cities  where  this  work  has 
been  carried  on,  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the  children  are,  to  a  marked 
degree,  undernourished.  To  determine  whether  or  not  a  child  is  mal- 
nourished the  height,  weight,  and  age  of  each  child  is  recorded.  The 
weight  is  then  compared  with  the  weight  that  a  child  of  that  age  and 
height  should  have.  If  the  child  is  under  weight,  the  diet  is  corrected 
so  that  the  child  gradually  gains  until  its  weight  is  normal.  Not  all 
children  who  are  under  weight  for  their  age  are  undernourished,  for  it 
is  the  nature  of  some  to  be  small  in  stature. 

Here  in  Baltimore  the  work  is  in  its  infancy.  Children  from  selected 
schools,  furnishing  different  types  and  races,  have  been  weighed  and 
measured.  The  percentage  is  now  being  reckoned,  but  from  the  work 
now  finished  the  percentage  of  mal-nourished  children  in  Baltimore 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  for  the  other  cities,  namely,  15  to  25  per  cent. 
After  the  weighing  is  completed  a  representative  from  the  Surgeon- 
General's  ofl&ce  will  examine  the  children  physically  to  see  tliat  they  are 
free  from  any  disease  which  might  hinder  improvement.  Mal-nutrition 
being  a  matter  of  diet,  should  be  understood  by  all.  Every  teacher  of 
home  economics  should  read  the  bulletin  "What  is  Malnutrition?"  by 
Lydia  Roberts. 

Miss  Edna  B.  McNaughton,  State  director  of  home  economics,  Smith- 
Hughes  law,  gave  a  brief  outline  of  home  economics  training  at  State 
College,  which  has  only  lately  become  a  coeducational  college.  Al- 
though State  College  was  founded  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  it 
was  not  until  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  bill  in  1917  that  it  be- 
came coeducational.  The  School  of  Home  Economics  was  established 
in  October,  191S.  Its  mission  is  to  teach  girls  how  to  work,  to  live,  to 
play.  Home  economics  is  more  than  the  teaching  of  cooking  and 
sewing;  it  embraces  the  three  phases — working,  living,  and  playing. 
There  are  22  girls  on  roll,  12  of  whom  are  studying  home  economics. 
The  department  is  equipped  so  that  at  least  50  girls  can  be  accommo- 
dated. There  is  a  practice  house  for  the  actual  managing  of  a  home. 
Experience  in  institutional  management  is  obtained  by  managing  the 
dining  room.  Textile  work  is  done  in  the  Government  laboratories  in 
Washington.  The  course  of  study  is  the  same  for  all  in  the  first  year, 
each  girl  choosing  the  subjects  in  the  following  year.  The  course  of 
study  is  based  on  those  of  larger  institutions  and  the  graduates  of  the 
four-year  course  are  given  certificates. 

Miss  Gertrude  Van  Hoesen,  in  charge  of  Extension  Work  with  Women, 
Washington,  D.  C,  wae  the  next  speaker.  She  gave  an  outline  of  the 
phases  of  work  touched  on  by  the  extension  work.  Too  often  home 
economics  is  forgotten  by  the  time  the  children  reach  home.  Miss  Van 
Hoesen  advocated  credit  for  work  done  at  home,  so  that  interest  may  be 
kept  alive.  The  Extension  Service  is  connected  with  the  Health  Serv- 
ice. Miss  Van  Hoesen  read  the  report  of  a  milk  campaign  which  had 
recently  been  conducted  in  a  town  in  Massachusetts.  This  showed  that 
by  merely  adding  one  quart  of  milk  to  the  daily  diet  an  average  gain  of 
29  ounces  was  acquired  in  six  weeks.     The  Extension   Service  deals 
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with  all  home  problems  in  the  rural  districts  mainly,  although  at  pres- 
ent there  are  several  cities  which  have  a  home  demonstration  agent. 
Poultry  raising,  dairying,  and  gardening  are  great  problems.  The 
clothing  project  is  both  interesting  and  remunerative.  There  are  four 
points  in  this  project. 

1.  Short  cuts — sewing  in  the  quickest  way.     ~ 

2.  Dressmaking — including  the  making  and  the  use  of  the  dress  form. 

3.  Work  in  children's  clothing — giving  practice  in  remodeling. 

4.  Millinery. 

Home  decoration  and  improvement  is  another  branch  of  the  work. 
Making  the  farmhouses  more  attractive  and  the  addition  of  modern 
conveniences  will  keep  the  family  happy  and  contented  in  the  old  home. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Miss  Ruth  Powell,  chairman  of  the  State 
Committee  on  the  Revision  of  Courses,  the  presentation  of  the  State 
course  of  study  was  omitted. 

The  revised  city  courses  of  study  were  presented  by  the  following: 

Domestic  Arts  in  Junior  High  Schools,  by  Miss  Regina  Hellman  and 
Miss  Lorenz; 

Domestic  Arts  in  Senior  High  Schools,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Swick; 

Domestic  Science  in  Junior  High  Schools,  by  Miss  Marjorie  Wills; 

Domestic  Science  in  Senior  High  Schools,  by  Miss  Caroline  Weigand. 
.  The  business  meeting  was  opened  by  the  reading  of  the  minutes  by 
the  acting  secretary.  The  minutes  were  duly  approved.  The  following 
motion  was  carried: 

That  the  State  Home  Economics  Association  endorse  the  course  of 
study  as  worked  out  by  the  city  teachers  and  that  such  approval  be  sent 
to  the  Baltimore  School  Board. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  a  request  to  be  sent  to  the 
State  Committee  on  Resolutions  asking  that  Home  Economics  be  in- 
cluded as  a  constituent  part  of  the  State  Association.  On  motion,  duly 
seconded,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  the  resolution. 

The  following  aims  for  the  year's  work  were  presented  and  adopted: 

That  we  work  to  have  supervised  lunches  in  the  schools,  having  co- 
operation between  the  teachers  and  domestic  science  and  the  trained 
dietician  who  is  to  have  charge. 

That  we  strive  for  closer  co-ordination  of  work  in  domestic  arts  be- 
tween the  grades  and  the  high  schools. 

The  treasurer  submitted  the  following  financial  report: 

Dues  received .$35.50 

Disbursements 2.50 

Amount  on  hand 33.00 

Miss  McNaughton  presented  a  plea  from  Miss  White  asking  that  our 
association  give  ten  dollars  ($10)  toward  legislation  expenses  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association.  The  treasurer  was  instructed 
to  send  a  check  for  this  amount  to  Miss  White. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — Miss  Helen  Palen. 
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Vice-President — Miss  Edna  McNaughton. 
Secretary — Miss  Doris  Church. 
Treasurer — Miss  Bessie  Castle. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

DORIS   V.   CHURCH, 

Acting  Secretary. 

STATE  A\D  COUMT  OFFICLAXS. 

DR.  M.  BATES  STEPHENS.  Chairman. 
E.  W.  McMASTER,  President. 
B.  W.  GRIMES.  Secretary. 
State  Association,  Tuesday,  December  30,  1919 — 2.30  p.  m. 
Western  High  School  Building. 
Conference  Counti"  School  OtBcials. 
Dr.    M.   Bates    Stephens,   presiding    over   the    conference,    called   for 
reports  of  committees  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting. 

Supt.  A.  3.  Cook,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Professional  Study 
of  County  Superintendents,  reported  that  in  the  judjaTnent  of  his  com- 
mittee the  most  helpful  and  interesting  work  that  could  be  arranged  for 
at  this  time  is  a  course  in  administration  under  Dr.  Cubberly.  of  Le- 
land  Stanford  Univeristy.  Dr.  Cubberly  will  be  in  the  East  during 
the  months  of  February  and  March  and  can  accept  an  engagement  for' 
the  first  two  weeks  of  March.  Upon  motion  of  Superintendent  Rathbun 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  with  instructions  to  com- 
plete details. 

REPORT  OF  CO:VDIITTEE  ON  TEACHER  TRAINING. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  read  by  Superintendent  Caldwell. 
It  clearly  set  forth  the  great  need  in  State  and  Nation  for  a  largely 
increased  supply  of  new  recruits  to  take  the  places  of  those  now  leav- 
ing the  profession.  A  nation-v,ide  shortage  of  100,000  teachers  now 
exists;  143.000  experienced  teachers  left  the  profession  during  the 
last  two  years. 

After  carefully  studying  the  system  now  in  use  in  several  Middle 
West  States  of  establishing  teacher-training  classes  in  high  schools, 
the  committee  is  convinced  that  it  will  be  unwise  to  adopt  it  in 
Maryland.  The  only  sure  and  satisfactory  means  of  furnishing  the 
State  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  teachers  are  increased  salaries  and 
more  liberal  appropriation  to  State  Normal  Schools.  The  latter  appro- 
priations should  be  equal  to  furnishing  a  free  training  to  every  young 
woman  in  the  State  who  desires  to  become  a  teacher. 

STATE  AID  FOR  THE  ERECTION  OF  N'EW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

This  subject  was  discussed  at  length  by  Superintendent  McMasters, 
of  Worcester  County;  President  Coblentz,  of  the  Frederick  County 
Board  of  Education,  and  Rural  Supervisor  Holloway.  The  speakers 
showed  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  new  and  interesting  subject. 
No  concert  of  action  was  agreed  upon.     Mr.  Holloway  made  a  strong 
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appeal  in  favor  of  State  aid  on  the  50-40-10  plan,  State,  county,  and 
local  community,  now  used  to  encourage  the  extension  of  permanent 
roads.  The  subject  was  finally  referred  to  a  committee  of  five  to  be 
appointed  by  the  chair.  The  names  of  committee  follow:  E.  S.  Bur- 
roughs, Dr.  J.  M.  Corkran,  Oscar  B.  Coblentz,  E.  M.  Noble,  and  George 
I.  Melvin. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Superintendent  Webb,  of  Allegany  County,  introduced  the  discussion 
of  increased  salaries  for  Maryland  teachers  by  presenting  the  schedule 
prepared  for  his  county.  It  showed  a  liberal  advance  in  salaries  over 
those  now  paid  in  most  counties,  but  intricate  in  detail  as  a  working 
schedule.  The  second  speaker  was  Asst.  Supt.  Geo.  H.  Reavis,  who 
told  the  convention  what  the  State  Department  wished  to  present  to 
the  next  General  Assembly  as  a  minimum  salary  schedule  for  the  State. 

He  explained  that  in  working  out  such  a  State  schedule  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  limited  resources  of  the  poorer  coun- 
ties. He  expressed  the  hope,  if  this  becomes  a  law,  that  the  wealthier 
counties  will  exceed  this  minimum  by  just  as  much  as  they  have  ex- 
ceeded the  old  minimum  schedule. 

Details  of  the  proposed  schedule  are  omitted  here,  since  it  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  State  and  county  papers.  There  is  not  time  for 
a  thorough  discussion  of  items  of  schedule  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference. On  motion  by  Superintendent  McMasters  the  matter  was 
reported  to  the  Committee  on  School  Legislation. 

On  motion  by  Supt.  E.  M.  Noble  the  conference  adjourned. 

BYRON  J.  GRIMES,  Secretary. 


ENGLISH  SECTION. 

DR.  HENRY  S.  WEST,  Chairman. 

DR.  ANDREW  H.  KRUG,  Secretary. 

The  Marjland  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

The  Maryland  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  conjunction  with  the  English  Section  of  the  Department  of  Secondary 
Education  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  in  the  Western 
High  School,  Baltimore,  on  Wednesday,  December  31,  at  2.30  p.  m.  The 
program  had  been  arranged  by  the  president  of  the  Maryland  Council, 
Dr.  Henry  S.  West,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Towson,  Md. 

Dean  Harold  F.  Cotterman,  of  the  Maryland  State  College,  read  the 
first  paper,  on  "Vocational  Information  and  Guidance  Through  the  Eng- 
lish Department."  The  speaker  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the 
conception  of  vocational  advice,  with  particular  reference  to  placement 
or  the  definite  selection  of  a  vocation,  and  the  newer  term  of  educa- 
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tional  guidance,  which  is  primarily  a  system  of  educational  experience 
destined  to  permit  the  pupils  to  explore,  browse  about,  and  try  out, 
thus  gaining  some  understanding  of  his  own  capacities,  aptitudes,  and 
interests.  It  is  intended  to  point  out  to  him  the  opportunities  and  pos- 
sibilities of  life  and  of  education.  The  new  books  on  the  subject  were 
referred  to — Brewer,  "The  Vocational  Guidance  Movement,"  and  Gowan 
and  Wheatley,  "Occupations." 

Miss  M.  Louise  Balls,  of  the  Towson  High  School,  presented  a  report 
on  the  revised  course  of  study  in  English  for  Maryland  high  schools. 
This  provides  that  literature  shall  be  grouped  according  to  pupils'  in- 
terests about  as  follows :  First  year,  the  short  story  and  narrative 
poem;  second  year,  novel  and  metrical  tale;  third  year,  oration  and 
address;  fourth  year,  lyric  and  essay.  The  aims  and  general  material 
in  composition  for  each  year  were  also  outlined. 

Miss  M.  Lucetta  Sisk,  of  Randallstown  High  School,  discussed  "Vocal 
Training  and  Speech  Improvement  in  High  Schools."  She  referred  to 
the  history  of  the  American  speech  movement,  conducted  by  the  English 
Council,  for  better  articulation,  pronunciation,  and  tone  production. 
Monotony,  harshness,  slovenliness,  and  nasality  characterize  the  Ameri- 
can voice,  chiefly  because  of  lack  of  muscular  training  in  vocal  organs. 
It  is  deplorable  that  the  American  high  school  has  never  set  up  a  stand- 
ard of  speech.  Miss  Sisk  suggested  that  the  Maryland  Council  under- 
take a  campaign  in  vocal  training  for  the  State. 

Miss  Evelyn  Gardner,  of  the  Pocomoke  High  School,  read  the  last 
paper,  on  "The  Scope  and  Value  of  High-School  Dramatics."  Miss 
Gardner  discussed  the  drama  as  a  union  of  all  the  arts,  and  showed  the 
sense  of  power  which  a  mastery  of  it  bestows.  She  gave  as  one  aim  of 
high-school  dramatics  the  teaching  of  the  ability  to  see,  hear,  and  enjoy 
a  play  of  real  merit.  Play  production  need  not  be  confined  to  the  three 
or  four  act  play;  the  one-act  play  gives  opportunity  for  more  frequent 
change  of  casts.  A  good  half  of  the  time  given  to  Shakesperian  study 
may  well  be  given  to  representation  of  particular  scenes,  after  which 
pupils  may  criticise  the  method  of  presentation. 

The  members  of  the  Maryland  Council  then  convened  for  a  brief  busi- 
ness session.     The  following  officers  for  1920  were  elected; 

President — Andrew  H.  Krug,  Baltimore  City  College. 

Vice-President — Miss  Margaret  Edmonston,  Laurel  High  School. 

Secretary-Treasurer — ^liss  M.  Lucetta  Sisk,  Randallstown  High 
School. 

ANDREW  H.  KRUG,  Secretary'. 
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MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

MR.  EUGENE  R.  SMITH,  Chairman. 

Departmental  Meetiiig. 

Mathematics Wednesday,  December  31,  2.30  p.  m. 

Eastern  High  School,  Music  Room. 

Chairman— MR.  EUGENE  R.  SMITH,  Park  School. 

Asst.  Supt.  Roland  Watts,  of  Baltimore,  Presiding  in  the  Absence  of 

Mr.  Smith. 
"The  Cultivation  of  Judgment  in  First  Year  Algebra," 

Caroline  Mulliken,  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore 

"Maryland  Mathematics" Cecil  A.  Ewing,  the  Tome  School 

"Mathematics  in  Agricultural  High  Schools," 

W.  R.  C.  Connick,  Baden  High  School 
"The  Use  of  Tests  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Mathematics," 

Dr.  Agnes  L.  Rogers,  Goucher  College 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  SECTION. 

MRS.  A.  MARGUERITE  ZOUCK,  Chairman. 

January  22,  1920. 
Minutes  of  the  Conference  of  the  Modern  Lang^uages  Teachers  of  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  Modern  Language  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  Wednesday 
afternoon,  December  31. 

The  program  was  opened  by  a  series  of  dialogues  in  French,  pre- 
sented by  pupils  of  the  Western  High  School,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Rosalie  Gardiner.  They  were  interspersed  by  songs  and  a  game 
in  French.  All  were  exceedingly  well  given  and  showed,  as  no  amount 
of  talking  on  the  theory  of  oral  work  could,  the  value  and  practicability 
of  making  modern  language  work  alive,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  foreign  tongue  in  the  class  room. 

Professor  Dulac,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  followed  with  a  helpful  talk  upon 
the  ways  and  means  of  making  grammar  work  attractive.  He  took  as 
his  main  headings,  pronunciation,  vocabulary  building,  and  the  struct- 
ure of  grammar,  discussing  under  each  the  advisability  (1)  of  giving 
many  examples  instead  of  stressing  the  rule;  (2)  of  giving  examples 
that  will  stick  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils — puns,  jokes,  striking  com- 
parisons, etc.;  (3)  of  simplifying  the  rules  and  showing,  when  possible, 
their  relation  to  the  already  known  English. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Francis  Froelicker,  of  the  Park  School, 
Baltimore.    He  gave  a  very  practical  and  most  interesting  talk  upon 
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the  value  of  the  International  Correspondence  Movement,  and  gave  as 
an  example  the  correspondence  of  his  own  pupils  with  French  children. 
He  pointed  out  the  gain  to  be  derived  from  friendly  communication; 
the  telling  of  everyday  happenings;  the  exchange  of  ideas;  the  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  postal  cards,  snap  shots;  in  short,  the  vitalizing  of  the 
class-room  work.  He  also  gave  the  names  of  the  persons  and  bureaus 
in  this  country  through  whom  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the 
correspondence. 

Mr.  Fontaine  was  unable  to  be  present,  so  Miss  Zouck  outlined  very 
briefly  the  revised  course  of  study  for  modern  languages. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  features  of  the  meeting  was  an  exhibition  of 

posters  made  by  Western  High  School  students  for  their  French  Club, 

and  to  illustrate  stories  read  in  class.     They  showed  what  a  few  of  the 

artistic  members  of  a  class  may  contribute  toward  making  the  work 

.interesting. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  various  publishing  houses  a  number  of  new 
text-books  were  shown  and  examined  by  the  teachers  present.  They 
were  particularly  suggestive  to  those  interested  in  the  oral  side  of  the 
work — dramatization  and  conversation. 

After  the  meeting  adjourned  there   was   an   informal   discussion   of 
various  phases  of  modern  language  work. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  MARGUERITE  ZOUCK,  Chairman. 


ART  SECTION. 

MR.  WALTER  R.   GALE.   Chairman. 

The  Art  Department  meeting  was  held  in  the  Teachers'  Training 
School,  room  105,  on  Wednesday,  December  31,  1919. 

At  this  meeting  Mr.  Walter  R.  Gale,  of  the  Baltimore  City  College  Art 
Department,  presided.  The  main  features  of  the  program  were:  A 
paper  by  Miss  F.  Snyder,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  on  "The 
Importance  of  Art  Courses,"  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Gale;  a  very  in- 
spiring talk  on  the  subject  of  "The  Importance  of  Industrial  Art 
Courses,"  by  Mr.  Theodore  Hanford  Pond,  of  the  Maryland  Institute. 
There  was  discussion  by  some  of  those  present  on  what  is  being  done 
in  this  State  along  art  lines.  The  discussion  terminated  with  a  motion 
to  express  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  desire  of  those  interested 
in  art  in  the  schools  that  there  be  a  supervisor  or  a  committee  to  super- 
vise the  teaching  of  art  through  the  State. 

A  copy  of  the  resolutions  follows: 

Whereas  the  art  teaching  in  Maryland  is  not  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  future  American  citizens;   and 

Whereas  the  makers  of  the  present  State  school  law  realized  this  and 
provided  a  way  whereby  the  situation  might  be  improved. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting  to  urge  the  State 
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Board  of  Education  to  take  measures  to  provide  for  proper  supervisioa 
and  teaching  of  art  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

DOROTHY  MITCHELL,  Secretary, 

Salisbury  High  School. 


KINDERdJARTEN  SECTION. 

MISS  EDITH  RAYMOND,  Chairman. 

A  meeting  of  the  Kindergarten  Section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  December  31  at  the  Teachers'  Training  School  in 
Baltimore.     Miss  Edith  Raymond,  of  Baltimore,  presided. 

A  lecture  on  the  Relation  between  the  Kindergarten  ond  the  Primary 
was  given  by  Miss  Moore,  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
N.  Y.  The  fact  was  emphasized  that  the  name  Kindergarten  or  Primary 
should  not  predetermine  the  character  of  the  work.  In  Massachusetts, 
and  other  New  England  States,  a  child  of  5  may  enter  the  First  Grade. 
As  a  result  children  who  will  be  5  in  December  are  entered  in  Septem- 
ber, when  4  years  9  months  old.  They  are  placed  in  stiff  primary  en- 
vironment— high  desks,  etc. — not  because  this  is  best  for  them,  but  be- 
cause it  is  First  Grade.  In  the  Southern  States  the  child  may  be  6  or  7 
upon  entering  First  Grade.  If  in  a  kindergarten  in  Texas  at  6  the  child 
must  not  be  taught  to  read  because  it  is  kindergarten,  thus  it  was 
shown  that  in  different  sections  the  name  has  predetermined  what  the 
child  receives.  The  question  of  importance  should  be  "What  course 
does  the  child  of  4,  5,  or  6  need?"  What  the  child  needs  should  be  the 
aim  of  kindergarten  and  primary.  Miss  Moore  said  a  few  years  ago 
she  used  to  give  the  following  questions,  to  be  answered  in  two  min- 
utes, to  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers:  "What  are  your  aims?" 
"What  are  you  trying  to  accomplish?"  As  so  little  time  was  given  for 
thought,  the  answers  from  kindergartens  usually  was  something  gen- 
eral, from  primary  teachers  "reading."  Since  then  times  and  answers 
have  changed.  Normal  schools  are  giving  courses  almost  identical  for 
kindergarten  and  primary,  and  the  same  questions  would  get  answers 
almost  alike. 

The  aims  are  practically  the  same — the  fullest  present  enrichment  of 
the  child's  life.  This  is  being  attempted  by  giving  the  child  worth- 
while experiences,  by  the  advantages  of  socialization,  and  by  closer 
union  between  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers.  Splendid  tribute 
was  paid  the  kindergarten  because  of  its  foundation  work  in  music, 
rhythm,  art,  literature,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  training  in  lan- 
guage, so  valuable  to  all,  but  especially  to  foreign  children.  Miss  Moore 
lamented  that  the  primary  had  often  failed  to  recognize  what  had  been 
done  by  the  kindergarten.  As  a  consequence  there  has  been  unnec- 
essary repetition  in  the  primary,  and  children  taught  to  be  self-helpful, 
independent,  and  with  initiative  were  sometimes  misfits.     The  duty  of 
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letting  others  know  definitely  what  we  are  doing  was   strongly  im- 
pressed upon  kindergartners. 

The  lecture  was  followed  by  a  discussion  led  by  r^Iiss  Taylor.  Sev- 
eral took  part.  Their  experiences  and  observations  were  quite  inter- 
esting. As  the  lantern  slides  could  not  be  found,  pictures  which  were 
on  the  program  could  not  be  shown,  so  the  meeting  adjourned  at  this 
point. 

Respectfully  submitted.  BEATRICE  M.  RIALL. 


MANUAL  TEAIMXG  SECTION. 

MR.  GEORGE  M.  GAITHER,  Chairman. 

Western  High  School,  Lafayette  Avenue  and  McCulloh  St.. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  December  31,  1919. 

The  departmental  meeting  of  the  Manual  Training  Instructors  and 
Vocational  Instructors  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  held  in  connection  with 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association, 
was  held  in  room  lOS  of  the  Western  High  School. 

Mr.  George  M.  Gaither,  supervisor  of  manual  training  of  Baltimore 
city  schools,  was  presiding  officer.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
2.40  p.  m.  and  was  attended  by  the  twenty-two  representatives  of  the 
manual  training  department  of  the  public  schools  of  the  different  coun- 
ties of  the  State  and  Baltimore  city,  including  the  instructors  in  the 
Vocational  School  of  Baltimore. 

In  opening  the  meeting  Mr.  Gaither,  the  presiding  officer,  spoke  of 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  attending  conferences  and  meetings 
such  as  these,  and  of  the  many  avenues  for  self-improvement  open  to 
the  teachers  in  a  big  city  that  those  instructors  in  the  county  schools 
did  not  have,  urging  all  to  take  advantage  of  these  whenever  possible, 
and  to  pass  on  to  others  less  fortunate  the  knowledge  thus  gained,  by 
means  of  small  group  meetings  and  conferences,  laying  stress  upon 
lectures,  libraries,  conferences,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
summer  schools. 

Mr.  Gaither  then  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon.  Mr.  L.  A. 
Emerson,  M.  E.,  director  of  vocational  education  for  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Emerson's  subject  was  Manual  Training  and  Vocational 
Education.  During  the  course  of  his  address  Mr.  Emerson  defined  very 
thoroughly  the  difference  between  these  two  forms  of  education.  In 
part  he  said:  "Manual  training  is  an  outlet  for  the  energy  of  the  grow- 
ing boy  or  girl.  It  is  also  a  leader  for  other  subjects,  arousing  interest 
in  and  for  the  ordinary  class-room  work."  Manual  training  develops  an 
appreciation  for  a  given  task  well  done;  that  it  should  not  be  confined 
to  woodwork  alone,  but  should  be  broadened  out  so  as  to  include  things 
vocational  in  their  tendencies.  Boys  leaving  the  high  schools  should 
be  able  at  least  to  do  the  things  involved  in  everyday  life,  making  small 
articles  for  the  home,  etc.,  and  to  this  end  manual  training  should  be 
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included  in  the  courses  of  the  high  schools  two  periods  a  day  instead 
of  two  periods  a  week. 

In  defining  vocational  education  Mr.  Emerson  said:  Vocational  edu- 
cation is  the  training  or  preparing  of  a  boy  or  girl  for  a  definite  job  in 
life.  This  is  accomplished  along  two  lines — pre-employment  and  exten- 
sion education.  The  first  is  the  training  of  the  pupil  in  a  trade  school 
for  a  definite  work,  while  the  second  is  educating  the  boy  or  girl  up  to 
the  job  he  is  already  holding. 

Mr.  Emerson  then  spoke  of  the  broad  field  of  vocational  education 
and  its  many  branches,  and  urged  the  State  teachers  to  get  together 
and  work  up  and  formulate  some  close  constructive  program  for  this 
line  of  work. 

After  the  address  each  teacher  was  presented  with  a  copy  of  the 
"Report  on  Vocational  Education  in  Maryland  for  1919,"  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

General  discussion  of  the  subject  was  opened  by  the  chairman  and 
several  of  the  teachers  spoke  on  the  proposed  constructive  program 
for  manual  training  courses. 

Mr.  Gaither  closed  the  meeting  with  the  suggestion  that  each  teacher 
feel  his  personal  responsibility  to  make  this  line  of  education  in  both 
city  and  State  as  broad,  comprehensive,  and  efficient  as  possible,  and 
that  they  keep  the  teaching  body  itself  up  to  the  mark  by  constant  self- 
improvement  and  study. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  at  4  p.  m. 

Respectfully  submitted,  PAUL  A.  WILLHIDE, 

Acting  Secretary. 


AGMCULTUEAL  SECTION. 

W.  R.  C.  CONNICK,  President. 
J.  K.  SMITH,  Vice-President. 
EARL  C.  BAITY,  Secretary. 

Street,  Md.,  January  8,  1919. 
Dear  Mr.  Caldwell: 

The  following  is  a  summary  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Section  of  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Baltimore: 

The  Agricultural  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
was  called  to  order  promptly  at  2.30  p.  m.  Wednesday,  December  31,  by 
President  W.  R.  C.  Connick,  who  presented  the  subject  "Practical  Work 
and  the  Daily  Programme."  He  outlined  the  course  offered  and  the 
programme  followed  at  his  school.  This  was  very  interesting,  because 
Baden  is  recognized  to  be  very  close  to  the  ideal  in  the  line  of  a  rural 
high  school. 

In  explaining  his  simplified  schedule  he  said  that  while  the  purely 
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academic  courses  are  offered  they  are  not  elected  by  the  students,  the 
chief  work  of  the  school  being  in  the  vocational  courses  of  agriculture 
and  home  economics.  The  daily  schedule  is  divided  into  four  double 
periods,  which  allows  for  the  necessary  double  laboratory  periods,  the 
supervised  study  and  recitation  periods,  and  by  grouping  together  the 
first  and  second  and  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  vocational  stu- 
dents it  makes  possible  the  vocational  half  day  required  by  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act. 

Mr.  Connick  had  his  work  well  outlined  and  planned,  but  was  at  a 
loss  to  be  able  always  to  meet  the  requirements  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  hours  of  supervised  practical  work  by  each  vocational  student. 

Professor  Cotterman  in  opening  the  discussion  explained  that  shop 
work  would  count  toward  meeting  the  one-hundred-and-eighty-hour 
requirement.  He  also  outlined  the  general  plan  for  the  work  for  the 
four  years,  with  suggestive  arrangements  of  the  daily  programme  to 
meet  local  conditions  and  Federal  requirements. 

He  said  the  most  common  weakness  of  the  vocational  work  is  lack  of 
sufficient  practical  work  properly  related  to  the  theoretical. 

"Practical  work  must  be  closely  supervised  while  the  processes  are 
being  mastered,  but  longer  range  supervision  is  sufficient  during  the 
later  skill-acquiring  period.  Vocational  education  aims  at  developing 
skill  and  activity  must  be  continued  until  skill  and  habit  are  obtained. 

"There  is  no  fixed  'wooden'  rule  that  instructors  must  visit  and  in- 
spect projects  each  week,  but  they  must  do  so  often  enough  to  stimu- 
late interest  and  to  know  that  correct  practice  is  being  carried  on." 

Professor  Cotterman  urged  instructors  to  keep  a  complete  record  of 
supervised  practical  work  on  file  for  the  use  of  the  supervisor  and  re- 
gional inspector. 

"News  letters  will  be  sent  to  Smith  Hughes  teachers  from  time  to 
time  in  order  that  all  may  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  things  which  are 
of  common  interest." 

"A  suggestive  division  of  time  for  the  two  periods  making  up  the 
vocational  half  day  is  as  follows: 

"Ninety  minutes — 

"Thirty  minutes  supervised  study. 

"Thirty  minutes  supervised  recitation. 

"Thirty  minutes  supervised  activity  (related  to  the  recitation). 
Ninety  minutes  supervised  practical  work." 

Mr.  Connick  summarized  his  report  submitted  at  the  general  meeting 
Tuesday  for  revising  the  State  course  of  study: 

1.  In  vocational  schools  the  course  of  study  outlined  in  the  recent 
bulletin  from  the  State  Department. 

2.  In  nonvocational  schools  the  course  of  study  to  be  prepared  by  the 
individual  school  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Committees  to  prepare  material  and  report  to  Professor  Cotterman 
by  the  end  of  the  school  year  were  appointed  as  follows: 
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Text-Books — Mr.  Kemp,  Sparks  High  School. 

Free  Literature — Mr.  Baity,  Highland  High  School. 

Home  Projects,  with  Suggestive  Outline  Suitable  to  All  Schools — Mr. 
Smith,  Mount  Airy  High  School. 

Equipment  and  Apparatus — Mr.  Tolson,  Gaithersburg  High  School. 

Building  Arrangements — Mr.  Caultrider,  Westminster  High  School. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Kemp  that  regional  meetings  be 
called  at  intervals  throughout  the  school  year  at  the  several  Smith 
Hughes  schools,  so  that  inspection  of  actual  working  conditions,  as  well 
as  exchange  of  ideas,  can  be  had. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Emerson,  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Education,  dis- 
cussed records  and  reports  and  handed  out  samples  of  individual 
project  reports. 

When  a  project  is  completed  two  reports  are  to  be  filled  out,  one  to 
be  sent  to  the  State  office  and  one  to  be  put  on  file  at  the  school. 

The  pocket  note  records  to  be  used  for  first  rough  entries  by  the 
student  were  destroyed  at  the  recent  fire  at  McCoy  Hall  and  copies  can 
not  be  had  immediately. 

Project  study  records  were  not  printed  because  of  uncertainty  as  to 
what  would  serve  the  purpose  best. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  retain  the  old  officers  for  another 
year. 

Very  tru4y  yours,  EARL  C.  BAITY,  Secretary. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

DR.  WILLIAM  BURDICK,  Chairman. 
Physical  Development  for  Girls. 

By  THEODORA  WHEELER,  M.  D. 

The  physical  needs  of  girls  is  a  phrase  which  has  come  to  have  an 
entirely  different  significance  within  the  past  twenty-five  years  from 
what  it  had  before  that  time.  The  question  really  has  two  aspects 
which,  however,  are  usually  closely  intermingled  and  not  separately 
defined.  The  first  is  practically  one  with  the  status  of  the  science  of 
general  hygiene  of  any  particular  time  or  locality  considered,  and  the 
other  aspect  is  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  sex  side  of  the  question. 
This  latter  concerns  the  equipment  or  training  that  has  been  thought 
in  different  times  and  places  to  be  especially  necessary  for  girls  to  have 
or  often  to  go  without  just  because  they  are  girls. 

It  may  be  emphasized  here  that  many  times  this  latter  phase  has 
exerted  an  influence  that  has  been  decidedly  negative  and  of  doubtful 
value,  and  at  other  times  has  even  been  really  harmful  in  its  effects. 

Looking  back  in  history,  the  Greeks  give  us  glimpses  of  what  are 
most   inspiring   ideals    regarding   the    physical   development   of   their 
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maidens.  Greek  poetry  and  mythology  are  full  of  the  most  buoyant 
and  charming  figures — the  fleet-footed  Atlanta;  Diana,  the  huntress; 
Minerva,  the  hardy  and  implacable  war  goddess;  then  the  Amazons, 
that  band  of  fighting  women,  and  those  wood  nymphs,  who  lived  so 
close  with  nature.  All  of  these,  and  many  others,  hint  at  the  lives  of 
young  women  trained  in  hardihood. 

Also  we  feel  pretty  sure  that  the  same  country  from  which  the  Venus 
de  Milo  came  must  have  known  what  the  essential  needs  for  healthy 
development  really  were  and  did  not  neglect  these  nor  underestimate 
their  importance. 

In  considering  other  races  and  countries  and  times,  the  women  of  the 
East  have  almost  always  had  a  subservient  place,  which  has  meant  a 
none  too  enviable  life  for  the  girls.  Hard  work,  begun  early,  with  no 
freedom  or  healthy  physical  development,  is  what  the  greatest  number 
become  accustomed  to  without  question  on  their  part.  This,  with  the 
adult  life  following,  having  added  burdens  of  intensive  child  bearing 
and  child  rearing,  has  undoubtedly  in  considerable  measure  been  re- 
sponsible for  that  part  of  their  outlook  on  life  which  seems  to  us  un- 
necessarily fatalistic  and  stultifying.  The  person  to  whom  but  a  single 
channel  of  activity  is  offered,  and  that  one  largely  of  monotonous 
drudgery,  must  build  up  some  philosophy  with  which  to  fortify  herself 
against  the  discouragement  of  other  thwarted  instincts  which  are  in 
themselves  essentially  healthy. 

In  coming  to  the  northern  countries  of  our  western  civilization  we 
see  a  striking  contrast,  for  here  are  indications  of  varied  activities,  and 
so  superb  physical  development  among  the  women.  The  free  and 
beautiful  Valkyrie,  of  the  Germaine  legends,  present  foreful  figures  full 
of  physical  strength  as  well  as  poetic  charm  and  show  what  must  have 
been  the  ideals  of  that  early  people  for  their  Avomen.  It  is  likely  that 
as  participation  of  women  in  the  general  pursuits  of  the  day  was  ac- 
cepted so  was  adequate  attention  ■given  to  their  fundamental  physical 
needs.  While  the  conditions  of  living  must  have  been  extremely  harsh, 
yet  we  know  it  is  just  such  experiences  which,  when  not  too  over- 
whelmingly diflacult,  stimulate  vigorous  effort  most  effectively. 

Turning  now  to  the  Middle  Ages,  several  circumstances  bearing  a 
relationship  to  our  subject  stand  out  rather  prominently  in  what  litera- 
ture tells  us  of  those  days. 

First,  the  lives  of  the  members  of  most  classes  were  those  of  more  or 
less  dependent  workers,  which  had  a  repressing  effect  on  both  men's 
and  women's  physical  as  well  as  mental  status.  Then  among  the  upper 
classes  the  sentimental  point  of  view  with  regard  to  women  was  apt  to 
be  emphasized  rather  detrimentally  to  them.  This  trend  has  survived 
to  the  present  day,  having  perhaps  a  more  widespread  and  a  stronger 
influence  during  the  nineteenth  century  than  at  any  other  time.  It  has 
really  but  a  single  source,  which  is  found  on  the  phenomenon  of  sex, 
while  its  numerous  manifestations  enter  almost  every  channel  of 
behaviour. 

An  exposition  of  but  a  small  number  of  the  phases  shown  by  this 
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relegating  of  women  in  a  class  unto  themselves  could  occupy  alone  a 
long  study.  Here  but  brief  mention  of  its  powerful  influence  over  the 
physical  side  of  girls'  lives  will  be  made.  To  those  interested  in  the 
education  of  girls  further  consideration  of  this  subject  will  well  repay 
time  spent  upon  it,  for  its  phenomena  frequently  offer  insight  into 
puzzling  attitudes  and  actions  shown  by  girls,  while  an  understanding 
can  be  obtained  thereby  which  helps  one  to  meet  sympathetically  many 
of  their  difficult  problems. 

The  great  structures  of  conventions  built  up  in  England  and  in  this 
country  during  the  last  century  about  the  "feminine  gender"  can  hon- 
estly be  said  to  have  affected  the  health  of  girls  most  deleteriously. 
It  placed  innumerable  foolish  restrictions  over  the  range  of  young 
girls'  activities  and  by  so  doing  contributed  toward  lowering  their 
standards  of  personal  health  to  a  marked  degree.  All  strenuous  out- 
door pursuits  were  banished  as  unbecoming,  and  correlated  with  this  a 
weakly,  clinging  type  of  women  was  held  up  as  the  desired  model. 

The  presence  of  such  false  ideals  of  womanhood  had  a  share  in  form- 
ing a  pernicious  educational  system,  under  which  decent  methods  in 
dealing  with  girls  struggled  at  tremendous  disadvantages.  There  was 
no  efficient  effort  put  forth  toward  curbing  or  combating  personal 
weaknesses  and  most  impossible  standards  of  hygiene  were  accepted 
unquestioningly. 

Fresh  air,  sleep,  healthy  clothing,  proper  food,  and  adequate  exercise 
all  were  neglected  and  even  apparently  despised.  Although  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  word  parasite  has  probably  been  abused  in  many  con- 
nections, yet  it  certainly  does  typify  remarkably  well  the  existence 
indulged  in  by  great  numbers  of  girls  and  women  whose  lives  con- 
formed to  this  system.  The  regime  flourished  extensively  in  the  young 
ladies'  boarding  schools  of  the  day.  Built  up  on  a  false  basis  of  what 
was  considered  merely  "false"  female  attractiveness,  it  failed  miserably 
in  attaining  any  measure  of  success  in  the  perfecting  of  healthy  woman- 
hood and  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  fundamental  principle  that  what  is 
best  for  the  human  race  is  also  best  for  women. 

Now,  fortunately,  its  methods  are  giving  way  to  others  founded  on 
sounder  principles  of  human  as  well  as  of  sex  life.  The  transition  is  a 
slow  one,  however,  and  we  are  still  seeing  part  of  it  take  place  at  the 
present  day.  This  process,  however,  has  recently  begun  to  move  more 
quickly,  thanks  to  some  persistent  animal  instincts  remaining  in  our 
girls  and  to  some  enlightenment  of  public  opinion  through  scientific 
advances.  Another  force  operable  in  our  country  in  this  direction  of 
freedom  has  been  that  arising  out  of  the  set  of  conditions  associated 
with  pioneer  ways  of  life  which  were  found  mainly  in  the  West  during 
the  last  century.  There,  with  the  women  really  sharing  the  most  haz- 
ardous and  taxing  experiences  with  the  men,  the  girls'  physical  equip- 
ment for  life  was  as  ample  as  was  that  of  the  boys.  We  know,  for 
instance,  that  many  of  the  sentiments  and  conventions  which  even  now 
curtail  the  school  girls'  activities  were  absent  then,  with  beneficial 
results  to  the  life  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
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It  is  a  familiar  dictum  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  generation  to  con- 
serve what  is  really  good  in  the  inheritance  it  receives  from  preceding 
times.  It  is  also  equally  true  that  what  is  false  must  be  discarded. 
Let  us  each  contribute  our  share  toward  a  wise  operation  of  the  process. 

Today  much  progress  is  being  made  in  the  knowledge  of  preventive 
medicine  and  the  preservation  of  health.  They  are  subjects  of  great 
importance  at  the  present  time  and  becoming  increasingly  so.  It  is 
certainly  becoming  more  and  more  the  duty  of  us  all  to  be  really  intel- 
ligent on  these  questions.  Onh^  by  obtaining  reliable  information  will 
we  have  a  satisfactory  basis  for  taking  a  stand  in  regard  to  them. 
There  is  the  greatest  need  for  moulding  public  opinion  in  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  the  various  branches  of  hygiene.  The  facts 
regarding  the  physical  needs  of  girls  come  under  one  division  of  the 
science  particularly  needing  leadership  and  popular  promotion,  namely, 
that  of  child  welfare. 

There  are  numerous  agencies  in  this  country  working  mainly  in  this 
field.  The  Federal  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  can 
probably  be  said  to  take  chief  place  among  these.  With  Miss  Julia 
Lathrop  at  its  head,  it  has  worked  along  a  carefully  considered  program 
of  investigation  and  report.  Researches  in  the  different  phases  of  the 
care  and  welfare  of  children  have  been  undertaken  and  put  into  avail- 
able form  for  public  use  through  surveys,  bulletins,  and  leaflets. 
During  the  past  year  a  conference  of  international  experts  called  to- 
gether by  the  Bureau  resulted  in  the  drawing  up  of  a  set  of  minimum 
health  standards  for  children  which  are  of  immense  value  to  those 
working  for  child  betterment.  They  are  concrete  and,  though  inclu- 
sive, offer  in  concise  form  a  practical  guide  to  action.  Of  particular 
interest  to  teachers  and  to  the  subject  we  are  considering  here  is  a 
course  that  is  being  compiled  at  the  present  time  in  collaboration  with 
the  Home  Economics  Division  of  the  Federal  Bureau  for  Vocational 
Education.  This  course  aims  to  cover  fairly  comprehensively  the 
child's  life  from  the  parental  period  through  the  time  of  school  and 
adolescence.  Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  the  basic  physical 
needs  of  children,  with  scientific  data  explaining  the  importance  of 
them.  This  course  will  be  available  shortly  for  teachers  throughout 
the  country  and  ought  to  do  much  to  spread  abroad  correct  notions  of 
hygiene. 

Another  branch  of  the  Government  working  in  contiguous  lines  is 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which,  through  the  Home  Economics 
Division  of  the  States  Relations  Service,  aims  to  help  the  home  keeper 
with  her  problems.  Among  these  of  a  necessity  those  relating  to  the 
feeding  of  children  take  an  important  place.  The  Bureau  of  Education 
also  is  constantly  giving  more  consideration  to  the  physical  side  of  edu- 
cational problems.  In  a  recent  bulletin  it  surveys  the  facilities  for 
physical  education  offered  by  the  secondary  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

In  almost  every  State  and  city  there  are  local  public  agencies  whose 
object  is  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  surrounding  of  childhood. 
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State  Departjiients  of  Child  Hygiene  have  increased  in  number  from 
one  or  two  of  a  few  years  ago  to  over  twenty  at  the  present  time. 
City  Divisions  of  Child  Hygiene  are  also  becoming  more  numerous  and 
the  corps  of  public  health  nurses  all  over  the  land  associated  with 
boards  of  health  represent  effort  largely  spent  on  children's  problems. 
The  schools  are  taking  up  the  challenge  and,  with  health  supervision, 
are  attempting  to  raise  the  existing  health  standards  to  a  much  ligher 
level. 

In  addition  to  the  public  agencies  already  mentioned,  many  private 
organizations  exist  for  the  same  purpose;  and  from  the  largest  of  these, 
such  as  the  Child  Health  Organization,  down  to  the  smallest  town  club, 
there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  work  in  this  most  needy  field. 
Where  so  much  organized  work  exists  individual  effort  may  become  dis- 
couraged, but  if  such  were  to  become  the  case  with  regard  to  children's 
health  problems  it  would  be  unfortunate  indeed.  Every  personal  con- 
tribution counts  here  and  too  strong  a  plea  can  not  be  made  for  par- 
ticipation in  this  campaign. 

"Girls'  physical  needs"  is  a  phrase  having  concrete  significance  today. 
It  includes  topics  such  as  the  following:       « 

Fresh  air,  food,  sleep,  clothing,  cleanliness  and  exercise,  rest  and 
recreation,  likewise  such  closely  associated  material  as  instruction  in 
and  training  for  personal  health,  and  also  information  regarding  sex 
hygiene.  The  teacher's  influence  on  all  these  matters  can  and  should 
be  a  stronger  one.  Frequently  it  is  exerted  quite  unconsciously  in  re- 
gard to  a  question  of  dress  or  personal  cleanliness  or  deportment  and 
carriage.  But  it  may  be  exercised  to  advantage  by  concentrating  atten- 
tion directly  on  some  subject.  For  instance,  when  high  heels  and 
pointed  small  shoes  make  their  appearance  among  a  group  of  girls  a 
plain  talk  and  object  lesson  on  the  subject  may  efficiently  check  the 
spread  of  that  particular  style.  An  outline  on  paper  of  the  unconfined 
stockinged  foot,  contrasted  with  the  outline  of  the  sole  of  the  shoe, 
gives  the  warning  of  future  deformity,  which  in  many  cases  even  the 
heedless  girl  will  stop  to  consider.  One  can  point  out  effectively  that 
bunions  are  not  an  attractive  ornament  to  possess.  Just  at  present 
tight  corseting  does  not  hold  out  the  menace  that  it  did  a  few  years 
ago;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tight  skirt  seems  to  be  ever  with  us, 
reappearing  at  the  shortest  intervals  possible  in  compliance  with  the 
dictates  of  fashion.  The  disadvantages  of  silly  dressing  should  be 
frankly  discussed  with  the  girls,  and  a  vigorous  mental  attitude,  intol- 
erant of  unreasonable  restrictions,  must  be  encouraged  in  them  in 
attempting  to  overcome  such  a  development. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  tact  and  kindliness  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  this  correctional  phase  of  educational  effort.  When,  as 
often  happens,  the  undesirable  feature  considered  is  directly  the  result 
of  home  influences,  then  particular  care  must  be  taken;  fortunately, 
however,  most  parents  are  not  entirely  unreasonable.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  an  effective  way  of  attacking  a  home  situation  regard- 
ing bad  sleep  habits  or  improper  food  or  clothing  is  through  the  chil- 
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dren  themselves;  by  enlisting  their  co-operation  one  can  often  change 
the  antagonism  of  the  parents  into  good  will. 

Possibly  the  foregoing  discussion  may  prompt  some  teachers  to  say 
that  an  unreasonable  number  of  responsibilities  and  duties  are  being 
suggested  for  her  already  full  program.  To  this  we  would  reply  that 
the  carrying  out  of  an  adequate  health  plan  certainly  does  need  all  the 
time  and  attention  of  a  specialist,  but  even  where  such  a  system  is  in 
operation  the  sympathetic  interest  of  all  those  connected  with  the 
school  is  necessary  for  its  success.  A  habit  of  observation  and  the 
right  word  spoken  at  the  right  time  is  not  too  much  to  ask  for  so  impor- 
tant a  cause  from  any  teacher,  no  matter  hoAv  busy.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  no  regular  health  work  in  charge  of  well  qualified  supervision 
has  been  started  the  teacher  must  do  such  pioneer  work  in  this  line  as 
she  can.  Even  though  only  a  small  place  may  be  given  on  the  school 
programs  to  this  subject  of  health,  that  little  will  do  something  towards 
forming  public  opinion  and  creating  interest  to  help  forward  it.  It  is 
surprising  to  discover  how  many  people  are  still  unfamiliar  with  the 
benefits  of  fresh  air  day  and  night,  or  do  not  realize  how  important 
long  hours  of  uninterrupted  sleep  are  to  the  well  being  of  young  people, 
or  do  not  know  the  necessity  of  regular  habits  of  physiological  func- 
tioning or  the  need  of  cleanliness  of  the  teeth  and  body. 

The  subject  of  foods  and  of  feeding  growing  children  is  receiving 
much  attention  today  from  experts,  probably  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  and  we  must  learn  to  turn  to  them  for  direction  and  suggestions  in 
regard  to  nutrition.  A  home  keeper  should  understand  the  different 
kinds  of  food  stuffs  and  how  they  are  supplied  to  the  needs  of  the  body. 
Only  with  such  knowledge  can  there  be  a  decrease  in  the  malnutrition 
among  school  children.  At  present  one-third  of  them  are  undernour- 
ished. This  is  a  disgrace  and,  since  we  know  how  to  improve  this 
condition,  it  only  needs  the  will  to  accomplish  it.  In  the  field  of 
physical  education  the  assistance  of  the  expert  is  also  required.  Be- 
sides allowing  time  for  play  and  exercise  provision  must  be  made  for 
leadership,  for  place  and  for  equipment.  In  all  these  respects  girls' 
needs  must  not  be  overlooked.  Very  often  at  first,  because  tradition 
does  not  call  for  it,  no  demand  will  come  from  the  girls  themselves  for 
athletics.  Resistance  even  will  be  encountered  from  them  when  plans 
are  made  for  their  entrance  into  games  or  sports.  But  have  them 
once  actually  enter  into  these  activities  and  all  this  is  soon  changed. 
Fortunately  in  Maryland,  thanks  to  the  Public  Athletic  League,  such 
effete  prejudices,  having  a  really  warping  and  detrimental  effect  on  the 
girls'  lives,  are  disappearing.  In  a  recent  study  that  was  made  through 
the  Public  Athletic  League  considerably  over  half  of  some  800  girls 
questioned  vouched  for  the  personal  value  of  games,  sports,  and  ath- 
letics by  naming  these  as  their  favorite  pastimes  when  questioned  as  to 
how  they  preferred  spending  their  leisure.  With  the  support  that 
physiologists  and  doctors  now  give  to  girls'  athletics  and  outdoor  pur- 
suits and  with  the  ever-increasing  amount  of  evidence  from  the  girls 
themselves  as  to  the  enjoyment  and  benefit  that  are  derived  from  them. 
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we  have  come  to  firmly  believe  that  the  girl  who  is  forced  to  go  without 
these  experiences  loses  a  most  valuable  part  of  her  youthful  heritage. 

If  emphasis  seems  to  have  been  placed  in  this  paper  upon  the  phys- 
ical needs  of  children  in  general  quite  as  much  as  upon  the  physical 
needs  of  girls,  it  has  been  done  with  a  purpose.  More  abuse  than  good 
has  arisen  with  attempts  to  separate  them.  They  present  practically 
the  same  problems  throughout  all  of  childhood — fresh  air,  sleep,  cloth- 
ing, food  must  all  be  regulated  by  similar  principles  for  boys  and  girls 
alike.  At  the  time  of  adolescence  exercise  for  girls  needs  somewhat 
different  management.  Undoubtedly  some  girls  should  not  attempt 
strenuous  exertion  at  their  menstrual  periods,  while  other  girls  can  do 
this  without  suffering  ill  effects.  By  reporting  menstruation  to  the 
director,  and  with  reasonable  care  and  observation  on  her  part,  bad 
results  can  be  avoided.  If  the  general  health  of  the  girl  has  been  prop- 
erly conserved,  vigorous  physical  training  is  desirable  throughout  the 
adolescent  years.  These  girls  are  obviously  benefited  by  keen  competi- 
tion among  themselves.  Also  participation  in  the  various  types  of 
athletics  raises  poor  physical  standards  of  strength  and  endurance, 
often  existing  among  them,  to  proper  levels  quicker  than  other  methods. 

In  closing,  particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  teachers 
interesting  themselves  in  the  physical  needs  of  their  girls,  and  one 
thing  more  will  be  added.  Someone  has  said:  "Do  not  teach  girls  to  be 
chaste  and  men  to  be  courageous,  but  rather  exhort  men  to  be  chaste 
and  women  to  have  courage;"  so  in  regard  to  one  of  the  great  physical 
needs  of  our  girls.  Because  of  old  traditions  there  have  been  no  stand- 
ards of  physical  strength  for  them,  and  at  first  they  must  be  encour- 
aged and  even  exhorted  to  do  for  their  bodies  what  boys  do  instinctively 
for  theirs.  However,  the  process  of  becoming  physically  fit  can  be 
made  m^t  agreeable.  Encourage  them  to  think  that  the  development 
of  the  body  is  the  beauty  of  the  body,  and  when  splendid  physical  devel- 
opment is  theirs  a  new  joy  in  life  will  also  come  and  a  new  standard 
of  conduct. 

The  plea  is  also  made  that  girls'  physical  needs  be  considered  to  be 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  all  childhood;  for  only  with  this  point 
of  view  well  grounded  into  the  minds  of  the  community  at  large  will 
that  develop  which  is  best  not  only  for  women  but  also  through  them 
for  the  whole  human  race. 


MUSIC  SECTION. 

JOHN  DENUES,  Chairman. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Music,  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association,  was  held  on  December  31,  1919,  in  room  111  of 
the  Western  High  School. 

After  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Denues,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  Miss  Barry,  sec- 
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retary  pro  tern.,  and  approved  as  read.     This  was  followed  by  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  the  former  officers  being  re-elected: 

Mr.  Denues,  chairman. 

Miss  Gorsuch,  vice-chairman. 

Miss  Bonner,  secretary. 

After  the  election  Mr.  Denues  addressed  the  meeting.  One  of  the 
main  points  of  his  talk  was  that  he  felt  that  the  Department  of  Music 
should  be  of  greater  help  to  the  Association,  and  suggested  as  a  means 
to  this  end  more  meetings,  in  which  a  plan  of  procedure  might  be 
formulated  and  a  definite  program  outlined  for  the  next  conference. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  first  meeting  should  be  held  in  March,  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  county  superintendents.  A  motion  was  made 
and  carried  that  a  committee  of  four,  consisting  of  Mr.  Denues,  chair- 
man; Miss  Riordan,  of  Annapolis;  Miss  Phelps,  of  Garrett  School,  Ham- 
ilton; Mr.  Thomas  L.  Gibson,  State  Supervisor  of  Music,  and  Mr.  Wool- 
ford,  should  make  plans  for  the  March  meeting. 

The  first  speaker  to  be  introduced  by  the  chairman  was  the  State 
Supervisor  of  Music,  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Gibson,  who  gave  a  most  interest- 
ing talk  on  "The  Present  Status  of  Music  in  the  Schools  of  Maryland 
and  the  Future  Aims,"  in  which  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  muse  has 
not  been  regarded  as  an  essential  subject,  and  that  little  provision  has 
bejen  "made  for  its  presentation,  either  as  a  method  and  special  training 
of  teachers  or  to  the  arranging  of  the  schedule  of  time  in  the  school 
program  for  the  proper  study  of  music. 

As  to  the  future  aims  of  music  Mr.  Gibson  hopes  that  in  the  near  fu- 
ture the  pupils  will  not  only  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  sight  read- 
ing, proper  tone  placing,  and  correct  enunciation,  but  will  also  be  able, 
through  the  study  of  sight  reading,  to  write  simple,  original  melodies. 
In  order  that  such  plans  shall  be  carried  out  successfully  i1^  will  be 
necessary  for  all  teachers,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  to  be  spe- 
cially qualified  to  teach  music.  If  such  is  the  case,  a  complete  course 
of  study  will  be  provided  in  public  school  music  in  all  of  the  training 
schools  for  teachers  and  sufficient  time  allowed  to  give  to  all  graduates 
of  these  institutions  definite  and  thorough  training  in  public  school  and 
community  music. 

There  will  be  orchestras  (community  and  civic),  bands  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  choral  and  opera  clubs,  and  music  pageants,  all  stimulated 
and  reinforced  through  the  public  school  music  activities. 

Mr.  Gibson  then  told  of  the  Maryland  School  Bulletin  of  Public 
School  Music,  which  is  completed  and  ready  for  distribution. 

After  this  talk  the  chairman  introduced  the  second  speaker,  Mr. 
Marcus  L.  Mohler,  of  the  Department  of  Music,  Columbia  University, 
who  gave  a  brief  and  interesting  talk  of  the  work  done  in  musical  ap- 
preciation in  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools.  This  was  demon- 
strated by  the  use  of  the  talking  machine. 

Both  addresses  were  followed  by  interesting  discussions. 

LOUISE  F.  BONNER,  Secretary. 
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COLLEGE  SECTION. 

DR.  FRANK  J.  GOODNOW,  Chairman. 

Minutes  of  tlie  First  Meeting  of  tlie  College  Section  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  President  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  president  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  It  took  place  on  Wednesday,  December  31, 
1919,  at  2  p.  m.  in  the  Western  High  School  of  Baltimore  city. 

The  following  colleges  were  represented:  Goucher  College,  Hood 
College,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Loyola  College,  Maryland  College 
for  Women,  Maryland  State  College,  Mt.  St.  Joseph's  College,  Mt.  St. 
Mary's  College,  Rock  Hill  College,  St.  John's  College,  Washington  Col- 
lege, and  Western  Maryland  College. 

Dr.  Goodnow  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  Dr.  Clarence  P.  Gould, 
president  of  Washington  College,  was  elected  permanent  chairman. 

Dr.  Adam  Leroy  Jones,  director  of  admissions  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, presented  and  discussed  the  definition  and  standards  of  a  college 
as  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  his  announced  subject  being  "Accept- 
able Standards  of  the  Present-Day  College." 

The  following  resolution  was  moved  by  Dr.  Buchner  and  seconded 
by  Dr.  Apple:  "Resolved,  that  we  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  the  definition  of  a  college  as  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  and  that  we  recommend  that  this  definition  be  substituted  for 
the  one  recently  adopted  by  the  Board."     Carried. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Buchner  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Appel  that  this  assembly 
organize  as  a  permanent  College  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  and  that  the  president  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
that  Association  be  requested  to  give  recognition  to  the  same.    Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Handy  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Apple  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  to  draw  up  a  form  for  a  permanent 
organization  of  the  college  teachers  of  Maryland,  to  be  reported  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  College  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association.     Carried. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

CLARENCE  P.  GOULD,  Secretary. 
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RURAL  LIFE  AND  SCHOOL  IMPROTEMENT. 

WILLIAM  J.  HOLLOWAY,  Chairman. 
Departmental  Meeting. 

RURAL  LIFE  CONFERENCE  AND  SCHOOL. 

Improvement  Associations,  Wednesday,  December  31,  2.30  p.  m. 

Baltimore  City  College,  Auditorium. 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Holloway,  State  Supervisor  Rural  Schools,  Presiding. 

1.  "Americanization  and  Illiteracy."  ' 

Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2.  "Community  Organization." 

*Dr.  Henry  E.  Jackson,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

3.  "Rural  Hygiene  and  Sanitation." 

Dr.  Willard  S.  Small,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

4.  Address — Assistant  Surgeon-General  Taliaferro  Clark,  U.  S.  Public 

Health  Service. 


*Mr.  Jackson  was  unable  to  be  present. 
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CONSTITUTIOIV. 


ARTICLE  I. 
Name. 


Section  1.  This  organization  shall  be  designated  and  known  as  The 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 

ARTICLE  II. 
Membership. 

Section  1.  All  persons  actively  engaged  in  educational  work  in  this 
State  are  eligible  to  active  membership  herein.  Any  such  person  may 
become  an  active  member  of  this  Association  by  paying  the  annual 
dues  of  fifty  cents  and  signifying  assent  to  this  Constitution,  and  may 
continue  his  membership  from  year  to  year  by  the  payment  of  the 
annual  dues  aforesaid. 

Sec.  2.  All  friends  of  education  in  this  State,  upon  payment  of  the 
annual  dues,  may  become  associate  members,  with  all  privileges  of 
the  Association,  except  the  right  to  hold  office  and  vote  in  the  election 
of  officers. 

Sec.  3.  Other  distinguished  educators,  and  friends  of  education  on 
being  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  may  be  elected  honorary 
members  of  this  Association. 

ARTICLE  III. 
Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  two 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  President  as  Chairman,-  the  First  Vice-President,,  ex- 
officio,  and  three  other  members,  elected  by  the  Association,  provided 
that  on  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  one  member  shall  be  elected 
for  the  year,  one  for  two  years  and  one  for  three  years.  Thereafter,  as 
vacancies  occur,  the  members  of  said  Committee  shall  be  elected  for 
the  term  of  three  years.  All  officers,  except  the  elective  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  and  until  their 
successors  are  duly  qualified. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  this  Association  shall  preside  at  all  ses- 
sions of  the  Association  and  of  the  Executive  Committee;  cause  this 
Constitution  to  be  enforced  according  to  the  several  provisions  thereof, 
appoint  members  of  the  standing  committees  as  herein  provided  and  all 
special  committees  unless  otherwise  determined  upon  by  resolution; 
prepare,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Executive  Committee,  a 
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program  for  the  annual  meetings  and  arrange  for  section  meetings; 
sign  proper  order  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer  for  funds  in  payment  of 
lawful  claims  when  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  perform 
all  other  necessary  duties  incident  to  the  office  of  President. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  membership  of  the 
Association,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  He  shall  provide  for  the  printing  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  complete  program,  secure  special  transportation  terms  for 
the  annual  meeting,  have  charge  of  the  compiling  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  annual  meeting,  and  send  a  copy  of  same  to  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  within  thirty  days  after  said  ses- 
sion, disseminate  information  regarding  the  work  of  the  Association 
and  of  the  Executive  Committee,  keep  a  record  of  all  claims  and  of 
all  orders  drawn  on  the  Treasuerer,  and  carry  on  such  a  correspond- 
ence as  may  seem  to  him  or  to  the  Executive  Committee  desirable.  It 
shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  collect  all  membership 
fees,  and  pay  same  over  to  the  Treasurer  at  the  end  of  each  month  or  at 
such  other  time  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  direct.  He  shall  have 
authority  to  appoint  annually  an  enrolling  committee,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  enrollment  of  members  and  such 
other  work  as  he  may  direct 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  all  funds  belonging  to  the  Association,  and  pay  all  orders  signed  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall 
present,  at  each  annual  meeting,  a  written  report  of  the  finances  with 
vouchers  for  all  expenditures  and  other  documents  pertaining  to  his 
office  and  immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  shall 
turn  over  to  his  successor  all  funds,  books,  and  other  papers  belonging 
to  the  Association. 

Sec.  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacan- 
cies occurring  in  the  offices  of  the  Association,  between  its  annual  ses- 
sions; officers  so  chosen  shall  serve  until  the  next  annual  session  and 
until  their  successors  are  duly  qualified;  said  Committee  shall  have  in 
charge  the  general  interests  of  the  Association;  shall  make  all  neces- 
sary, arrangements  for  its  meetings,  and  shall  carry  into  effect  all 
orders  and  resolutions  of  the  Association  not  otherwise  provided  for.  It 
shall  call  for  a  report  from  each  Standing  Committee  annually,  same  to 
be  presented  to  the  President  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  annual 
meeting.     It  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Committees  and  Departments. 

Section  1.  The  President  on  the  second  day  of  each  annual  session 
shall  appoint  and  announce  the  membership  of  the  following  Standing 
Committees  and  designate  the  Chairman  of  each: 
A  committee  of  five  on  Legislation. 
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A  committee  of  three  on  Educational  Progress. 
A  committee  of  three  on  Auditing  Accounts. 
A  committee  of  three  on  Resolutions. 

A  committee  of  nine  to  serve  as  a  Board  of  Managers  of  the  State 
Teachers  Reading  Circle,  three  only  of  whom  are  to  l)e  ap- 
pointed annually  and  serve  for  three  years. 
Sec.  2.  Upon  the  written  request  of  five  or  more  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation that  a  Special  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion some  particular  educational  subject,  or  upon  the  order  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  that  intent,  the  President  shall  appoint  such  Special  Com- 
mittee.    Each  committee  so  appointed  shall  present  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing a  written  report,  either  preliminary  or  complete,  and  in  suitable 
form  for  filing  or  publication. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  organized  upon  the  adoption  of  this  Con- 
stitution, as  adjuncts  to  this  Association  and  subordinate  thereto,  three 
departments,  namely: 

1.  The  Department  of  Primary  Education. 

2.  The  Department  of  Rural  Education. 

3.  The  Department  of  Secondary  Education. 

4.  The  Department  of  Music,  authorized  1917. 

5.  The  Classical  Department,  authorized  1919. 

6.  The  Home  Economics  Department,  authorized  1919. 

The  Association  may  on  resolution  provide  at  any  time  such  other 
departments  as  may  seem  advisable.  Each  department  shall  elect  its 
own  officers  and  sub-divide  its  work  in  whatever  way  may  be  deemed 
practicable.  Each  department  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting  during 
each  annual  session  of  this  Association  and  such  other  meetings  as  may 
be  thought  necessary.  The  Secretary  of  each  department  shall  within 
ten  days  after  the  stated  meeting  of  his  department  forward  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  this  Association  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  his  depart- 
ment during  the  preceding  year. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Meetings. 

Section  1.  The  Association  shall  hold  annual  meetings  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee,  or  by  the 
vote  of  the  Association,  and  other  meetings  at  a  call  of  a  majority  of 
the  officers  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
Election  of  Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected  at  the  last 
day's  session  of  the  annual  meeting  in  the  following  manner: 

The  President  shall  appoint  two  tellers  to  collect  and  count  the  bal- 
lots.    Nominations  may  be  made,  and  the  vote  shall  then  be  taken. 
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The  person  receiving  the  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  declared 
elected.  The  Association  may,  however,  by  a  viva-voce  vote  record  its 
ballot  for  any  candidate. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  be  chosen  alternately  from  the  teachers, 
and  from  the  Superintendents  and  Commissioners,  and  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  shall  become  the  First  Vice-President  of  this  Associa- 
tion and  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  provided  by 
Article  III,  Section  1,  of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  3.  All  officers  elected  as  above  provided  shall  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  their  respective  positions  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the 
annual  meeting  at  which  they  were  elected. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

By-Laws. 

Section  1.  By-Laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  may  be 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  annual  meet- 
ings and  any  By-Law  may  be  suspended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Amendments. 

Section  1.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  with  the 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  the  annual  meeting, 
but  not  without  a  formal  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  presented 
in  writing  at  least  one  day  previous  to  action  thereon. 


BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE  1. 

Annual  Dues. 
The  annual  dues  of  this  Association  shall  be  fifty  cents. 

ARTICLE  II. 

President's  Address. 

The  President  shall  deliver  an  address  on  the  first  day  of  the  annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Adjournment. 

When  the  business  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  have  been  completed, 
the  President  shall  introduce  the  President-elect  to  the  Association,  and 
he  shall  declare  the  meeting  adjourned,  sine  die. 
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SESSIONS  OF  THE  MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

1.— 1866.  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.    President,  Thos.  D. 
Baird;   Treasurer,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;   Recording  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  83. 
2.— 1867.  St.   John's   College.     President,  Thos.   D.  Baird;  Treasurer, 
William  Elliott,  Jr.;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
3.— 1868.  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.     President,  C.  K. 
Nelson;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
4. — 1869.  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.     President,  P.  M. 
Leakin;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Recording  Secre- 
tary, William  Wardenburg. 
5. — 1870.  Hall,  House  of  Delegates,  Annapolis.     President,  J.  C.  Well- 
ing;   Treasurer,   Alexander    Hamilton;    Recording    Secre- 
tary, A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
6.— 1871.  Eastern  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.     President,  W.  B. 
Worthington;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;   Recording 
Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
7. — 1872.  Court  House,  Frederick  City.    President,  William  Elliott,  Jr. ; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;   Recording  Secretary,  A. 
F.  Wilkerson. 
S. — 1873.  Lyceum  Hall,  Hagerstown.     President,  James  M.   Garnett; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;   Recording  Secretary,  A. 
F.  Wilkerson. 
9. — 1874.  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.     President,  D.  A. 
Hollingshead;   Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;   Recording 
Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
10. — 1875.  Cumberland,  Md.    President,  William  Elliott,  Jr.;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilker- 
son. 
11. — 1876.  City  College,  Baltimore.     (One  day  during  N.  E.  A.)     Presi- 
dent, James   L.   Bryan;    Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
12. — 1877.  Easton.     President,  James  L.  Bryan;   Treasurer,  Alexander 

Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
13.— 1878.  City  College,  Baltimote.     President,  John  F.  Arthur;  Treas- 
urer, C.  G.  Edwards ;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
14. — 1879.  Court  House,  Hagerstown.  President,  P.  R.  Lovejoy;  Treas- 
urer, C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
15.— 1880.  Ocean  City.     President,  M.  A.  Newell;   Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
16. — 1881.  Frederick.     President,  George  M.  Upshur;   Treasurer,  C.  G. 

Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
17.— 1882.  Cumberland.     President,  A.  G.  Harley;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
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18. — 1883.  Ocean  City.  President,  George  L.  Grape;  Treasurer,  C.  G. 
Edwards;   Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

19.— 1884.  Ocean  City.  President,  A.  S.  Kerr;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

20. — 1885.  Deer  Park.  President,  J.  W.  Thompson;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards ;   Recording  Secretary,  A.  P.  Wilkerson. 

21. — 1886.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  F.  A.  Soper;  Treasurer, 
Lewis  Ford;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

22.— 1887.  Hygeia  Hotel,  Old  Point,  Va.  President,  P.  A.  Witmar; 
Treasurer,  George  S.  Grape;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson. 

23. — 1888.  Mountain  Lake  Park.  (With  West  Virginia  Association.) 
Lewis  Ford,  First  "Vice-President;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;   number  of  members,  162. 

24. — 1889.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  H.  G.  Weimer;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilker- 
son;  number  of  members,  167. 

25. — 1890.  Bay  Ridge.  President,  W.  H.  Dashiell;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number 
of  members,  120. 

26. — ^1891.  Ocean  City.  President,  John  E.  McCahan;  Treasurer,  Alex- 
ander Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  236. 

27. — 1892.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  James  A.  Diffenbaugh; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  140. 
— 1893.  No  meeting  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  Executive  Committee,  after  careful 
deliberation,  postponed  meeting  until  1894  on  account  of 
Columbian  Exposition  being  held  in  Chicago. 

28. — 1894.  Annapolis.  President,  Wilbur  F.  .Smith;  Treasurer,  Alexan- 
der Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  132. 

29. — 1895.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  M.  Bates  Stephens;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson;  number  of  members,  129. 

30.-1896.  Deer  Pork.  President,  Prof  Charles  F.  Raddatz;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  P.  Wilker- 
son;  number  of  members,  78. 

31. — 1S97.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  E.  B.  Prettyman;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson ;  number  of  members,  162. 
-1898.  No  session  of  M.  S.  T.  A\  N.  E.  A.  met  in  Washington.  Eb- 
bitt  House  Avas  headquarters  for  Maryland  delegation.  Of- 
ficers and  Executive  Committee  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  met  at 
Ebbitt  House  and  decided  to  hold  no  meeting  on  account 
of  meeting  of  N.  E.  A.  The  ledger  shows  receipt  of  $15.00 
for  membership  fees  and  $11.40  for  badges. 

32. — 1899.  Ocean  City.    President,  John  T.  White;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
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Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number 
of  members,  144. 

33. — 1900.  Chautauqua  Beach.  President,  L.  L.  Beatty;  Treasurer,  John 
E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  P.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  71. 

34. — 1901.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Edwin  Hebden;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley; 
number  of  members.  169. 

35. — 1902.  Ocean  City.  President,  F.  Eugene  Wathen;  Treasurer,  John 
E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number 
of  members,  166. 

36. — 1903.  Ocean  City.  President,  Joseph  Blair;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members,  229. 

37. — 1904.  Ocean  City.  President,  H.  Crawford  Bounds;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley; 
number  of  members,  216. 

38.— 1905.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Arthur  F.  Smith;  Treas- 
urer, John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G. 
Harley;   number  of  members,  356. 

39. — 1906.  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  S.  Simpson;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell  num- 
ber of  members,  384. 

40. — 1907.  Jamestown  Exposition.  President,  Dr.  James  W.  Cain; 
Treasurer,  John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh 
W.  Caldwell;   number  of  members,  374. 

41. — 1908.  Ocean  City.  President,  Albert  S.  Cook;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  375. 

42. — 1909.  Mountain  Lake  Park.  President,  Sarah  E.  Richmond;  Treas- 
urer, John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W. 
Caldwell;  number  of  members,  566. 

43. — 1910.  Ocean  City.  President,  E.  A.  Browning;*  Treasurer,  R.  Ber- 
ryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number 
of  members,  420. 

44. — 1911.  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Howard  C.  Hill;  Treasurer, 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
number  of  members,  792. 

45.- — 1912.  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Earle  B.  Wood;  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  955. 

46. — 1913.  Annapolis.  President,  James  B.  Noble;  Treasurer,  R.  Berry- 
man; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  785. 

47. — 1914.  Ocean  City.    President,  Woodland  C.  Philips;  Treasurer,  Dr. 


*Succeeded  Mr.  George  Biddle,  deceased. 
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R.  Berryman;    Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.   Caldwell; 

number  of  members,  361. 
48. — 1915.  Ocean  City.    President,  Dr.  E.  F.  Buchner;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 

Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  720. 
49. — 1916.  Ocean  City.    President,  William  J.  Holloway;  Treasurer,  Dr. 

R.   Berryman;   Recording   Secretary,   Hugh   W.   Caldwell; 

members,  1,089. 
50. — 1917.  Baltimore.     President,  Sydney  S.  Handy;   Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 

Berryman;   Recording     Secretary,     Hugh     W.     Caldwell; 

members.  3.418. 
51. — 191S.  Baltimore.      President,    Nicholas    Orem;    Treasurer,    Dr.    R. 

Berryman;     Recording    Secretary,    Hugh    W.     Caldwell; 

members,  825. 
52. — 1919.  Baltimore.    President,  David  E.  Weglein;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 

Berryman;     Recording    Secretary,    Hugh    W.     Caldwell; 

members,  2,580. 
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MEMBERSHir,  1!}19. 

The  membership  for  1919  is  2,580,  distributed  as  foUows: 


State  Board  of  Education...  7 
State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion   10 

State   Normal   School,   Tow- 
son 18 

Allegany  County 10 

Anne  Arundel  County 38 

Baltimore  city 1,115 

Baltimore  County 53 

Calvert  County 44 

Caroline  County 4 

Carroll  County 195 

Cecil  County 85 

Charles   County 30 

Dorchester  County 19 

Frederick  County 220 


Garrett  County 13 

Harford  County 33 

Howard  County 67 

Kent  County 19 

Montgomery  County. 143 

Prince  George's  County 26 

Queen  Anne's  County 10 

St.  Mary's  County 5 

Somerset  County 61 

Talbot   County 68 

Washington  County 95 

Wicomico   County 84 

Worcester  County 100 

General  list 8 


2,580 


State  Board  of  Educafion. 


1.  Hon.   William   T.    Warburton, 

Elkton. 

2.  Hon.   Thomas  H.  Bock,  Prin- 

cess Anne. 

3.  Hon.   Clayton   Purnell,  Frost- 

burg. 


4.  Hon.    Sterling    Gait,    Emmits- 

burg. 

5.  Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney,  Baltimore. 

6.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Fitzhugh,  West- 

minster. 

7.  Mr.  Chambers,  Federalsburg. 


State  Department  of  Education. 


1.  Dr.  M.  Bates  Stephens. 

2.  Mr.  G.  H.  Re^avis. 

3.  Mr.  William  J.  Holloway. 

4.  Mr.  S.  M.  North. 

5.  Mr.  J.  W.  Huffington. 


6.  Mr.  H.  F.  Cotterman. 

7.  Mr.  L.  A.  Emerson. 

8.  Miss  Agnes  Saunders. 

9.  Dr.  William  Burdick. 
10.  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Gibson. 


State  Normal  School,  Towson. 


1.  John  L.  Dunkle,  Towson,  Lin- 

den Terrace. 

2.  Miss     Lena     C.     Van     Bibber, 

Towson,  S.  N.  School. 

3.  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Race,  Towson, 

S.  N.  School. 

4.  Miss      Florence     A.      Snyder, 

Towson,  S.  N.  School. 

5.  Dr.  Henry  S.  West,  Glen  Esk, 

Towson. 

6.  Miss    Anita    Dowell,    Towson, 

S.  N.  School. 

7.  Miss  Jean  D.  Amberson,  Tow- 

son, S.  N.  School. 

S.  Miss  Elsie  I.  Hichew,  Towson, 
S.  N.  School. 

9.  Miss  Lenora  K.  Dunlery,  Tow- 
son, S.  N.  School. 


10.  Miss  Louise  C.  Johnson,  Tow- 

son, S.  N.  School. 

11.  Miss  Marion  I.  Cook,  Towson, 

S.  N.  School. 

12.  Dr.   Mildred   C.   Clough,   Tow- 

son, S.  N.  School. 

13.  Miss    Mary    H.    Scarborough, 

Towson,  S.  N.  School. 

14.  Miss     Marion     J.     Woodford, 

Towson,  S.  N.  School. 

15.  Miss  Lillian  Lee  Clark,  Tow- 

son, S.  N.  School. 

16.  Miss  Eleanor  E.  Wright,  Tow- 

son, S.  N.  School. 

17.  Miss   Sarah  B.   Richmond, 

Towson',  S.  N.  School. 

18.  Miss  Minnie  Lee  Davis,  Tow- 

son, S.  N.  School. 
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Allegany  Count?. 


1.  Mr.  0.  H.  Bruce,  Westernport. 

2.  Nellie  R.  Miller,  Cumberland, 

R.  D.  2,  Box  17. 

3.  Lillian  Compton,  Cumberland. 

4.  Molly  Probst,  Cumberland. 

5.  Patrick  ORourke,  Frostburg. 

6.  Brother  Felican,  Cumberland. 


7.  A.    James   Widdowson,   Frost- 

burg. 

8.  T.  H.  Morgan,  Frostburg. 

9.  Supt.    E.    F.    Webb,    Cumber- 

land. 
10.  Asst.  Supt.  J.  J.  Tipton,  Cum- 
berland. 


Anne  Arundel  Countj'. 


1.  Eliza  G.  Suydam,  Annapolis.  22. 

2.  Miss  Minnie  Childs,  Annapolis.       23. 

3.  Miss  Ethel  Childs.  24. 

4.  Miss  Caroline  Heintz,  Annapo- 

lis. 25. 

5.  Margaret  E.  Rieve,  Odenton.  26. 

6.  Miss   M.    Lucy   Redmond,  An- 

napolis. 27. 

7.  Miss    M.    Theresa    Wiedefeld,       28. 

Annapolis. 

8.  Miss  Ethel  McCarty,  Annapolis.       29. 

9.  Mrs.    Rebecca    Parsons,    IMil- 

lersville.  30. 

10.  Miss  Ruth  Parker,  Glenburnie. 

11.  Miss  Frances  Bennett,  Charch-       31. 

ton. 

12.  Miss  Eleanor   Ridout,  Annap-       32. 

olis. 

13.  R.  Bradley  Jones,  Davidsons-      3S. 

ville. 

14.  Etta  Benson,  Glenburnie.  34. 

15.  Prof.  S.   S.  Handy,   St.   John's 

College,  Annapolis.  35. 

16.  Josephine  Riordan,  Annapolis. 

17.  J.  E.  Nunn,  Severn.  36. 

18.  Supt.  George  Fox,  Annapolis. 

19.  Eva  Cousins,  Central  Y.  W.  C.       37. 

A.,  Baltimore. 

20.  Alma  J.  King,  Davidsonsville.         38. 

21.  Nannie    P.     Linthicum,    Gam- 

brill's. 


Helen  Harmau,  Hanover. 

Lulu  W.  Hunt,  Galloways. 

Miss  M.  Luckett  Iglehart,  Da- 
vidsonville. 

Lena  Prout,  Friendship. 

M.   Marguerite   Turner,   Gam- 
brills. 

Miss  Anne  S.  Calein,  Jessups. 

Miss    Katherine    E.    Fogarty, 
Jessups. 

Dr.    Thomas    Fell,    St.    John's 
College,  Annapolis. 

Mrs.      Marion      F.      Plummer, 
Leon. 

Miss       Mary 
Friendship. 

Miss      Mattie      C 
Woodwardville. 

Miss  Nancy  Ridout,  Annapolis, 
Motor  Route  A. 

Miss  Clara  B.  Kent,  Annapolis 
High  School. 

Miss    R.    Magdalen   Worthing- 
ton,  Annapolis. 

Miss   Violet  Muirhead,  Wood- 
ward ville. 

Miss   Helen   M.    Scheller,   An- 
napolis. 

Miss    Blanche    Parrott,    South 
River. 


E.       Rockhold, 
C.      Plummer, 


Baltimore   City. 


1.  Supt.    Charles    J.    Koch,    2524 

Maryland  Ave. 

2.  First    Assist.    Chas.    A.    A.    T. 

Miller,  4210  Vermont  Ave. 

3.  Assist.  Joseph  C.  Hands,  Oak- 

field  Ave.,  Forest  Park. 

4.  Asst.     Rowland    Watts,     3315 

Powhi'.tan  Ave. 

5.  Asst.  Andrew  T.  Pietsch,  2505 

Garrison  Ave. 

6.  Asst.     John     A.     Korff,     3914 

Maine  Ave. 


7.  Edward    Hebdon,    Administra- 

tion Bldg.,  Baltimore. 

8.  Adolph  Picker,  337  N.  Calhoun 

St. 

9.  W'ilbur  Smith.  Baltimore  City 

College. 

10.  Richard    H.    Urhbrock,    Balti- 

more City  College. 

11.  Gerard   E.   Morgan,  Baltimore 

City  College. 

12.  Philip    H.    Friese,    Baltimore 

City  College. 
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13.  B.    Wheeler    Sweaney,    Balti-      43. 

uioro  City  College. 

14.  Percy     L.     Kayne,     Baltimore      44. 

City  College. 

15.  Frank    B.     Blake,     Baltimore      45. 

City  College. 

16.  Chalmers  S.  Brumbaugh,  Bal-       46. 

timore  City  College. 

17.  Andrew    H.    Krug,    Baltimore       47. 

City  College. 
IS.  Leslie   H.    Ingham,    Baltimore       48. 
City  College. 

19.  C.  Otto  Schoenrich,  Baltimore       49. 

City  College. 

20.  George    A.    Steele,    Baltimore      50. 

•City  College. 

21.  Walter  R.  Gale,  Baltimore  City       51. 

College. 

22.  J.    Konrad    .Uhlig,    Baltimore       52. 

City  College. 

23.  Harold  H.  Ballard,  Baltimore       53. 

City  College.  54. 

24.  Edward    T.    Hills,    Baltimore       55. 

City  College.  56. 

25.  Floyd    T.    Holden,    Baltimore 

City  College.  57. 

26.  Benjamin    E.    Fleagle,    Balti- 

more City  College.  58. 

27.  Philip  H.  Edwards,  Baltimore 

City  College.  59. 

28.  John  Aubel   Kratz,    Baltimore 

City  College.  60. 

29.  Joseph  D.   Noonan,  Baltimore 

City  College.  61. 

30.  Glenn  Owens,   Baltimore  City 

College.  62. 

31.  S.    R.    Wallis    Parrish,    Balti- 

more City  College.  63. 

32.  Philip  L.  Robb,  Baltimore  City 

College.  64. 

33.  Charles     C.     Plitt,     Baltimore 

City  College.  65. 

34.  Joseph    E.     Green,    Baltimore 

City  College.  66. 

35.  Otto    K.    Schmied,    Baltimore 

City  College.  67. 

36.  William  B.  Pearce,  Baltimore 

City  College.  68. 

37.  Harvey   Chester   Jones,   Balti- 

more City  College.  69. 

38.  Henry  D.  Blair,  Baltimore  City 

College.  rjQ 

39.  Herbert  E.  Armstrong,  Balti- 

more City  College.  „-• 

40.  John  Coulbourn,  Baltimore  City 

College. 

41.  John  C.  Rudy,  Baltimore  City       '''2- 

College. 

42.  Norris  Harris,  Baltimore  City       73. 

College. 


David    E.    Weglien,    Western 

High  School. 
Ethel  R.  Gray,  Western  High 

'school. 
Delia  R.  Alford,  Western  High 

School. 
Mary    B.    Rockwood,    Western 

High  School. 
Margaret  T.  Euglar,  Western 

High  School. 
Susie    H.    Hollstein,    Western 

High  School. 
Laura     L.     Alford,     Western 

High  School. 
A.  C.  Nickolson,  Western  High 

School. 
E.     Minnick,     Western     High 

School. 
H.    V.    Dennis,   Western   High 

School. 
M.  V.  Lee,  1327  W.  Lanvale. 
L.  J.  Carnes,  1327  W.  Lanvale. 
R.  Davis,  1327  W.  Lanvale. 
H.  K.  Bachrach,  Western  High 

School. 
K.   H.   Wolley,  Western  High 

School. 
M.   N.    Dallam,   Western   High 

School. 
Emilie    S.    Reinhard,   Western 

High  School. 
Margaret    G.    Perry,    Western 

Pligh  School. 
Augusto  F.  Ditty,  Western  High 

School. 
Mary  A.  Fobey,  Western  High 

School. 
Eugenia  Caspari.V/estern  High 

School. 
Annabel  White,  Western  High 

School,     t 
Anne  E.  Welty,  Western  High 

School. 
Helan  B.  Palera,  Western  High 

School. 
Charlotte    A.    Jones,    Western 

High  School. 
Lucy  E.  Murray,  Western  High 

School. 
Molly  W.  Wood,  Western  High 

School. 
Mary    H.     Mullikin,    Western 

High  School. 
L.    W.    Reese,    Western    High 

School. 
M.    E.   Halden,   Western  High 

School. 
Bessie  E.  Kleibacker,  Western 

High  School. 
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74.  Jessie    M.    Ebaugh,    Western      104. 

High  School. 

75.  Eva  M.  Burhe,  Western  ,High       105. 

School. 

76.  R.  E.  Gardner,  Western  High       106. 

School. 

77.  E.   A.   Jonstm,   Western  High      107. 

School. 

78.  M.     Janney,     Vv''estern     High      108. 

School. 

79.  Ruth    Taylor,    Western    High      109. 

School. 

80.  Ernest     J.     Becker,     Eastern       110. 

High  School. 

81.  Elizabeth    G.    White,    Eastern      111. 

High  School. 

82.  Rose   Baldwin,   Eastern   High      112. 

School. 
S3.  L.  E.  Carpenter,  Eastern  High      113. 
School. 

84.  Theodocia  B.  Mahon,  Eastern      114. 

High  School. 

85.  Agnes    E.     Bucholz,    Eastern      115. 

High  School. 

86.  Elizabeth  M.  Makibbin,  East-      116. 

ern  High  School. 

87.  Helen    W.    Rippard,    Eastern      117. 

High  School. 

88.  Caroline    F.    Becker,    Eastern      118. 

High  School. 

89.  Ruth    Harley,    Eastern    High      119. 

School. 

90.  Edith  Joesting,  Eastern  High      120. 

School. 

91.  Ada  B.  Norment,  Eastern  High      121. 

School. 

92.  Rose  0.  Wickes,  Eastern  High      122. 

School. 

93.  Harriet    E.    Ebaugh,    Eastern      123. 

High  School. 

94.  A.  Naomi  Crowi,  Eastern  High      124. 

School. 

95.  Madeline  M.  Thompson,  East-      125. 

ern  High  School. 

96.  ¥/illiam  D.  Roycroft,  Eastern      126. 

High  School. 

97.  Katherine    E.    Moog,    Eastern      127. 

High  School. 

98.  Florence    M.    Mears,    Eastern      128. 

Hiprh  School. 

99.  Madeline    Hagward,    Eastern      :29. 

Hii?h  School. 

100.  Mildred   J.   Haddaway,  East-      130. 

ern  High  School. 

101.  Ida    Newnam,    Eastern    High      131. 

School. 

102.  C.    E.    Porter,   Eastern   High      132. 

School. 

103.  Alice  E.  Calder,  Eastern  High      133. 

School. 


Rebecca  B.  Brooks,  Eastern 
High  School. 

Caroline  B.  Mullikin,  East- 
ern High  School. 

George  S.  Wills,  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Elmer  M.  Horn,  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Edward  Reisler,  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

H.  P.  Porter,  Baltimore  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

George  Schwartz,  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

W.  P.  Stedman,  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

E.  R.  Shedden,  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Jos.  M.  Dooley,  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Harry  L.  Caples,  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Walter  G.  Simon,  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Walter  A.  Brown,  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Wm.  D.  O'Keefe,  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute, 

H.  N.  Gambrill,  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Wm.  J.  C.  Heimiller,  Balti- 
more Polytechnic  Institute. 

P.  T.  Roby,  Baltimore  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Ph.  Dougherty,  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

J.  Dltis,  Baltimore  Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

C.  P.  Rorft,  Baltimore  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

N.  Bawers,  Baltimore  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Chas.  E.  Adams,  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

G.  W.  Ward,  Baltimore  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

E.  A.  Morgan,  Baltimore  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

G.  Norman  Anderson,  Balti- 
more Polytechnic  Institute. 

Wm.  R.  King,  Baltimore  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Wm.  H.  Hall,  Baltimore  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Mr.  Twilley,  Baltimore  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Eugene  Liak,  Baltimore  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Luther  B.  Miller,  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute. 
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134.  Jos.     Jackowick,     Baltimore 

Polytechnic  Institute. 

135.  J.    Victor    Hobbs,    Baltimore 

Polytechnic  Institution. 
13G.  Norman  L.  Clark,  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institution. 

137.  W.    H.     Wilhilm,     Baltimore 

Polytechnic  Institution. 

138.  J.  R.  Curtis,  Baltimore  Poly- 

technic Institution. 

139.  H.    S.    Houskupr,    Baltimore 

Polytechnic  Institution. 

140.  Ernest    T.    Mutt,    Baltimore 

Polytechnic  Institution. 

141.  G.  A.  Vaiden,  Baltimore  Poly- 

technic Institution. 

142.  H.  H.  Sharp,  Baltimore  Poly- 

technic Institution. 

143.  H.  E.  Smith,  Baltimore  Poly- 

technic Institution. 

144.  A.  B.  Haupb,  Baltimore  Poly- 

technic Institution. 

145.  C.     W.     Gregary,     Baltimore 

Polytechnic  Institution. 

146.  0.    M.    Whitmore,    Baltimore 

Polytechnic  Institution. 

147.  G.  W.  Craig,  Baltimore  Poly- 

technic Institution. 

148.  Norman  W.  Cameron,  Teach- 

ers' Training  School. 

149.  Blanche  L.  MacCarthy,  Teach- 

ers' Training  School. 

150.  Virginia    Wightman,    Teach- 

ers' Training  School. 

151.  Lydia  E.   Spencer,  Teachers' 

Training  School. 

152.  Florence  R.  Brown,  Teachers' 

Training  School. 

153.  E.     Grace     Rice,     Teachers' 

Training  School. 

154.  Helen  M.  Johnson,  Teachers' 

Training  School. 

155.  Florence  M.  Layman,  Teach- 

ers' Training  School. 

156.  Helen     Sherbert,     Teachers' 

Training  School. 

157.  T.    C.    Bruff,    School    No.    1, 

Greene  and  Fayette. 

158.  A.  M.  Seip,  School  No.  1. 

159.  K.  A.  Wright,  School  No.  1. 

160.  C.  Hayden,  School  No.  1. 

161.  Emma     H.     Mecham,    School 

No.  1. 

162.  Edith  Graham,  School  No.  1. 

163.  Margaret   W.    Chare,    School 

No.  1. 

164.  Martha   B.    Stephens,   School 

No.  1. 

165.  S.  Meltzer,  School  No.  1. 


166.  Elizabeth  A.  Dean,  School  No. 

1. 

167.  Cecilia    K.    Quanstt,    School 

No.  1. 

168.  H.  M.  Slegman,  School  No.  1. 

169.  H.  M.  Baily,  School  No.  1. 

170.  L.  M.  Brady,  School  No.  2. 

171.  M.  E.  Backer,  School  No.  2. 

172.  Margaret  A.  O'Connor,  School 

No.  2. 

173.  Lida  E.  Walker,  School  No.  2. 

174.  Janette    V.    Perkins,    School 

No.  2. 

175.  Carie  M.  Cooper,  School  No.  2. 

176.  Clara  Torchstone,  School  No. 

2. 

177.  Bertha  Clark,  School  No.  2. 
17S.  Leon  Thompson,  School  No.  2. 

179.  Emma  F.  Dawson,  School  No. 

3,    Eastern    and    Montford 
Aves. 

180.  Elizabeth  Murray,  School  No. 

3. 

181.  Elizabeth  W.  Croetter,  School 

No.  3. 

182.  EUenor  Volz,  School  No.  3. 

183.  Lilliam  E.  Gatch,  School  No. 

4. 

184.  Stella  I.  Clifton,  School  No.  4. 

185.  Wilhelmina  Dietz,  School  No. 

4. 

186.  Sophia  Ebert,  School  No.  4. 

187.  Anne  E.  Howard,  School  No. 

4. 

188.  A.    Gertrude    Kaltinbach, 

School  No.  4. 

189.  Ellen  Porteous,  School  No.  4. 

190.  Ella  C.  Spedden,  School  No.  4. 

191.  Florence    Stromberg,    School 

No.  4. 

192.  Katherine    L.    Wynn,    School 

No.  4. 

193.  Lucile  M.  Bdgett,  School  No.  4. 

194.  Lillian  C.  Freud,  School  No.  4. 

195.  Miss  Kavanagh,  School  No.  5. 

196.  Miss  Bristor,  School  No.  5. 

197.  Miss  Burke,  School  No.  5. 

198.  Miss  Larkin,  School  No.  5. 

199.  Miss  McDevitt,  School  No.  5. 

200.  L.  Adele  Talbott,  School  No.  6. 

201.  M.  Helen  Armstrong,  School 

No.  6. 

202.  Cornelia  D.  Deal,  School  No.  6. 

203.  Alice  C.  Aaron,  School  No.  6. 

204.  Grace    C.    Fairbank,    School 

No.  6. 
205   Anna  E.  Chappel,  School  No.  6. 

206.  Myrtle  H.Kinsey,  School  No.  6. 

207.  Barbara  Pabst,  School  No.  6. 
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208. 

Belle  S.  Goldberg.  School  No. 

8. 
Lucille    Shamberger,    School 

244. 

209. 

245. 

No.  6. 

246. 

210. 

Bessie  Hadassa,  School  No.  6. 

211. 

Ruth  E.  Hamm,  School  No.  6. 

247. 

212. 

Belle  M.  Laupheimer,  School 

No.  6. 

248. 

213. 

Sallie    C.    Taliaferro.    School 

No.  S. 

249. 

214. 

Anne  G.  Annian,  School  No.  S. 

215. 

Carolvn  E.  Boncsein,   School 

250. 

No.  S. 

251. 

216. 

Sarah    E.    O'Connell,    School 

252. 

No.  8. 

253. 

217. 

Carrie  Row,  School  No.  S. 

218. 

Sadie  Simpson,  School  No.  8. 

254. 

219. 

,  Esther     Freilachoff,     School 

255. 

No.  8. 

256. 

220. 

Maude  Turner,  School  No.  10. 

257. 

221. 

Carolvn   Mezger,    School    No. 
10. 

258. 

222. 

Miss    Martha    Richmond, 

259. 

School  No.  10. 

260. 

223. 

S.   Pearl  Arnold,   School  No. 

10. 

261. 

224. 

Helen  G.   Smyth.  School  Nd. 

10. 

262. 

225. 

Elizabeth    R.    Payne.    School 

No.  10. 

263. 

226. 

Grace    V.    Sheckello,    School 

No.  10. 

264. 

227. 

Margaret  A.  Houghten,  School 
No  10. 

265. 

228. 

Irene  R.  Boucsein,  School  No. 

266. 

■    10. 

267. 

229. 

Carrie  W.  Jarrett,  School  No. 

10. 

268. 

230. 

Sadie  C.  Jacobs,  School  No.  10. 

231. 

Belle  G.  Smiley.  School  No.  11. 

259. 

232. 

Margaret  A.  Rainey,  School 

No.  11. 

270. 

233. 

E.  F.  Morriee,  School  No.  11. 

234. 

Ruth  Towsen,  School  No.  11. 

27L 

235. 

Fannie  F.  Guyton,  principal. 

School  No.  11. 

272. 

236. 

Grace  S.  Sanders,  School  No. 

12. 

273. 

237. 

Hattie  B.  Allen,  School  No.  12. 

274. 

238. 

Roberta  L.  Bayly.  School  No. 

12. 

275. 

239. 

Florence  M.  Addison,  School 

No.  12. 

276. 

240. 

Bessie  Stowman.   School  No. 
12. 

277. 

241. 

Carrie  E.   Smith,   School  No. 
12. 

278. 

242. 

June  E.  Carr,  School  No.  12. 

279. 

243. 

Martha    Stomberg.    principal . 

School  No.  12. 

2S0. 

Elizabeth    A.    Smith.    School 

No.  13. 
Mary  A.  Hysan,  School  No.  13. 
Marie  E.  Askew,  School   No. 

13. 
Celeste  G.  Weber,  School  No. 

13. 
Florence  E.  Boreman,  School 

No.  13. 
Marion  E.  Sutton,  School  No. 

13. 
Bernice  Kegan,  School  No.  13. 
M.  Edna  Dick,  School  No.  13. 
Mrs.  Sachs,  School  No.  13. 
Barbara  Kotwald,  School  No. 

13. 
Elsie  Rinehart.  School  No.  13. 
Agnes  Dunn,  School  No.  13. 
Sarah  Roche.  School  No.  13. 
Lulu  M.  Parlett,  School  No.  13. 
Katherine    C.   Rosendale. 

School  No.  13. 
Sue  Barley,  School  No.  13. 
Grace  M.  Morrow,  School  No. 

.13. 
Mabel  Tumbelson,  School  No. 

13. 
Minnie  Dongherty,  School  No. 

13. 
Edna  M.   Shump.   School  No. 

13. 
Lorenda  Davis,  School  No.  13. 
Sadie  H.   Brown,   School  No. 

13. 
Clara  J.  Danz,  School  No.  13. 
Lillian  M.  IMuelln,  School  No. 

13. 
Amelia  E.  Barnett.  School  No. 

14. 
Frances    L.    Stevens,    School 

No.  14. 
Bertha  W.  Tucker,  School  No. 

14. 
Josephine  A.  Y>"illson,  School 

No.   14. 
M.  Josephine  Krager,  School 

No.  14. 
Mary  Nicols.  School  No.  14. 
Dorothy   B.   Gardner,   School 

No.  14. 
Virginia  Rogers,   School   No. 

14. 
Lulu  S.  Cook,  School  No.  14. 
Araminta  W.   Seegar,  School 

No.  14. 
Caroline  Rogers,  School   No. 

14. 
Marv   E.    Cummings,    School 

No.  14. 
Ida  V.  Flowers,  School  No.  15. 
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281.  Ruth  Del  Ritter,  School  No.       319. 

15.  320. 

282.  Lilly  E.  Kelly,  School  No.  15. 

283.  M.  Adele  Hilberg,  School  No.       321. 

15. 

284.  Emily  J.  Geddes,  School  No.      322. 

15.  .  323. 

285.  E.  M.  Holmes,  School  No.  15. 

286.  Alberta  Bruce,  School  No.  15.       324. 

287.  Elizabeth    C.    Kenny,    School      325. 
No.  16.  326. 

288.  Katherine  B.  Krug,  School  No. 

16.  327. 

289.  Julia  B.   Finnan,   School  .No.       328. 

16. 

290.  Nellie    B.    McDonald,    School      329. 

No.  16.  330. 

291.  Mary  A.  Kerley,  School  No.  16.       331. 

292.  Nettie  R.  German,  School  No. 

16.  332. 

293.  Marion  P.  Sanner,  School  No. 

16.  333. 

294.  Mary  P.   Sultzer,  School  No.      334. 

16. 

295.  Mary  U.  Coaling,  School  No.      335. 

20. 

296.  Anna  Simmons,  School  No.  20.       336. 

297.  Eva  E.  Gerstniyer,  School  No.      337. 

20.  338. 

298.  Roberta  C.  Nicolls,  School  No. 

20.  339. 

299.  K.  M.  Finnegan,  School  No.  20. 

300.  C.  E.  Dunn,  School  No.  20.  340. 

301.  C.  McLeod,  School  No.  20. 

302.  R.  M.  Riley,  School  No.  20.  341. 

303.  M.  M.  Callahan,  School  No.  20. 

304.  Edith  V.  Gordan,  School  No.       342. 

20.  343. 

305.  Sara  E.  Grafflin,  School  No.  20. 

306.  Mary  A.  McGarvey,  School  No.      S44. 

20.  345. 

307.  Geo.  M.  Stumpner,  School  No.      346. 

20. 

308.  Agnes     Cunnington,     School      347. 

No.  20.  " 

309.  Edith  E.  West,  School  No.  20.       348. 

310.  D.  W.  Gilmour,  School  No.  20. 

311.  Margaret    Macheray,     School      349. 

No.  20. 

312.  Margaret  Landers,  School  No.       350. 

20. 

313.  Edith  Childs,  School  No.  20.  351. 

314.  L  M.  Johnstone,  School  No.  20. 

315.  Mary  A.  Montgomery,  School       352. 

No.  20. 

316.  Laura  Taylor,  School  No.  20.       353. 

317.  Blanche  H.  Taylor,  School  No. 

20.  354. 

318.  Agnes  G.  Carlisle,  School  No.       355. 

2L 


Hilda  Louis,  School  No.  21. 
Marshall  Littlely,  School  No. 

22. 
W.  J.  O'Brennan,  School  No. 

22. 
M.  Emma  Ware,  School  No.  22. 
Mary  L.  Broening,  School  No. 

22. 
M.  E.  Marshall,  School  No.  22. 
Emma  Craig,  School  No.  22. 
Pearl    Luberspeiger,    School 

No.  22. 
L.  E.  Robinson,  School  No.  22. 
Velnia  S.  Snyder,  School  No. 

22. 
Viola  Faa,  School  No.  22. 
M.  T.  Henry,  School  No.  22. 
Emma  A.   Schad,  School  No. 

22. 
Frances  M.  Slade,  School  No. 

22. 
Mary  E.  Jacobs,  School  No.  22. 
Doris  V.  Church,  School  No. 

22. 
Ednah  H.  Banard,  School  No. 

22 
Belle  S.  Hunter,  School  No.  23. 
Ida  A.  Hahn,  School  No.  22. 
Dollie  W.  Griffith,  School  No. 

22. 
Louise  Smithers,  School  No. 

22. 
Mary  E.  Eubank,  School  No. 

22. 
Elenor  Schaefer,  School  No. 

22 
Celia  Block,  School  No.  22. 
Alice  McPrederick,  School  No. 

22 
Edith  G.  Confer,  School  No.  23. 
Mary  J.  Leese,  School  No.  23. 
Annie  T.  Harrington,  School 

No.  23. 
Mildred  E.  Tyson,  School  No. 

23. 
Kate  W.  Constantine,  School 

No.  23. 
R.  Kate  Williams,  School  No. 

23. 
M.  E.  Degenhard,  School  No. 

23. 
Milton  L.  Regns,  School  No. 

23. 
Martha  Bushman,  School  No. 

38. 
Emma  M.   Frederick,   School 

No.  38. 
Miriam  Deuald,  School  No.  38. 
Florence  Owens,   School  No. 

38. 
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o56.  E.  Fannie  Thomas,  School  No.  390. 

38.  391. 

357.  Emma  E.  Mitchell,  School  No. 

24.  392. 

358.  Anne  E.  Sherman,  School  No  393. 

24.  394. 

359.  Estelle  Heede,  School  No.  24.  395. 

360.  Amy  J.  Jones,  School  No.  24. 

361.  Elizabeth  J.  Hubbard,  School  396. 

No.  24.  397. 

362.  Rhoda  A.  Hoffman,  School  No. 

24.  398. 

363.  Mary  F.  Martin,  School  No  .24.  399. 

364.  Anna   S.   McClentock,   School  , 

No.  24.  400. 

365.  Minnie  E.  McCahe,  School  No.  401. 

24.  402. 

366.  Zelma    Gambrill    Thompson,  403. 

School  No.  25. 

367.  Mary  E.  Wheeler,  School  No.  404. 

25. 

368.  Elizabeth  K.  Hastings,  School  405. 

No.  25. 

369.  Mary  L.  McShane,  School  No.  406. 

25.  407. 

370.  Maud  0.  McLellay,  School  No. 

25.  408. 

371.  Nellie  S.  Hopper,  School  No.  409. 

27.  410. 

372.  Mamie  A.  Grote,  School  No.  27.  411. 

373.  Birdie  C.  Allay,  School  No.  27. 

374.  Mary  C.  Davis,  School  No.  27.  412. 

375.  Katherine  F.  Muesse,  School 

No.  27.  413. 

376.  Charlotte  M.   Laudis,   School 

No.  27.  414. 

377.  Margaret  M.  Culer,  School  No. 

27.  415. 

378.  Emma  C.  Eason,  School  No.  416. 

27. 

379.  Carrie  A.  Sinclair,  School  No.  417. 

27.  418. 

380.  Elsa  A.  Roschen,  School  No. 

27.                                           ^  419. 

381.  Edward  Hodes,  School  No.  27.  420. 

382.  Mary   E.    Stomenger,    School 

No.  27.  421. 

383.  Katherine  P.  Mack,  School  No. 

4.9? 

384.  Miriam  R.  Bunch,  School  No.  ^^'^• 

27. 

385.  Helen    E.    Sherwood,    School  423. 

No.  27.  424. 

386.  Maue  I.  Kelley,  School  No.  27. 

387.  Rebecca  Meyers,   School   No.  425. 

27. 

388.  Cecilia  C.  Prince,  School  No.  426. 

27. 

389.  Alice  M.  Gorsuch,  School  No.  427. 

27.  428. 


Edward  Sickel,  School  No.  27. 
A  Miriam  Yearsly,  School  No. 

27. 
Carrie  E.  Bell,  School  No.  27. 
Annie  F.  North,  School  No.  28. 
Teresa  Carroll,  School  No.  28. 
Katherine  Carroll,  School  No. 

28. 
Clara  Wardner,  School  No.  28. 
Margaret  Bavnes,  School  No. 

28. 
Anna  B.  Herold,  School  No.  28. 
Agnes    M.    Anderson,    School 

No.  28. 
Kate  McDevitt,  School  No.  29. 
Alverdy  Elzey,  School  No.  29. 
Clara  A.  Evans,  School  No.  29. 
Carrie  Edmondsen,  School  No. 

29. 
Jessie  J.  Fitgerald,  School  No. 

30. 
Margaret  E.  Mueller,  School 

No.  30. 
Mary  M.  Quinn,  School  No.  28. 
Evelyn  C.  Muller,  School  No. 

30. 
Amelia  Lentz,  School  No.  30. 
Julia  C.  Griffith,  School  No.  30. 
Mary  B.  Brown,  School  No.  30. 
Marian  L.  Symmes,  School  No. 

30. 
Bertha  D.  Lawton,  School  No. 

30. 
Ida   Buckheimer,   School   No. 

30. 
Carrie  C.  Thomas,  School  No. 

30. 
Linda  M.  Wine,  School  No.  30. 
Amellia   C.    Dittman,    School 

No.  30. 
Mary  E.  Ely,  School  No.  31. 
Minnie  C.  Smith,  School  No. 

31. 
Helen  Cohen,  School  No.  31. 
Elis    C.    Sondershoff,    School 

No.  31. 
Julia  V.  Forrester,  School  No. 

31. 
Fannie  J.  V.  Kapp,  School  No. 

31. 
Mary  J.  Conlon,  School  No.  31. 
Alma  H.  Thomas,  School  No. 

31. 
Elizabeth  B.  Varney,   School 

No.  31. 
Elizabeth    C.    Thompson, 

School  No.  32. 
Helen  D.  Miller,  School  No.  32. 
Mary  M.  Wiers,  School  No.  32. 
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429.  Carrie  B.   Evans,  School   No. 

32. 

430.  R.  Jane  Gilmour,  School  No. 

32. 

431.  M.  Lyda  Hiitson,  School   No. 

32. 

432.  Claudia  D.  Dedier,  School  No. 

32. 

433.  Mamie  Russell,  School  No.  32. 

434.  Malernia  B.   Pearson,  School 

No.  33. 

435.  Elizabeth  L.   Spanier,  School 

No.  33. 

436.  Missouri  E.  Baker,  School  No. 

33. 

437.  A.  J.  Brown,  School  No.  33. 

438.  Florence  M.  Ely,  School  No. 

33. 

439.  Louise  L.  Fickenscher,  School 

No.  35. 

440.  Florence  A.   Sterling,   School 

No.  35. 

441.  Mamie  Williams,   School   No. 

35. 

442.  Rose  Cassidy,  School  No.  35. 

443.  Marie  B.   Snyder,  School  No. 

35. 

444.  Fannie  B.  Driscoll,  School  No. 

35. 

445.  Mary  Phillips,  School  No.  35. 

446.  Mabel  Phillips,  School  No.  35. 

447.  Lillian  M.  Keepner,  School  No. 

35. 

448.  Martha  J.  Ditters,  School  No. 

35. 

449.  Alice  E.  Wheat,  School  No.  35. 

450.  Katherine    R.    Cromwell, 

School  No.  37. 

451.  Pauline  A.  Sellers,  School  No. 

37. 

452.  Katherine 

No.  37. 

453.  Helen    G. 

No.  37. 

454.  Principal    R.    A.    Rowlinson, 

School  No.  39. 

455.  Jesse  M.  Sellman,  School  No. 

39. 

456.  F.  Ethel  Plitt,  School  No.  39. 

457.  Grace  Fairbanks,  School  No. 

40. 

458.  Katherine  Roney,  School  No. 

40. 

459.  Anna  V.  Hatter,  School  No.  43. 

460.  Jennie  R.  Price,  School  No.  43. 

461.  Helen  Dryden,  School  No.  43. 

462.  Helen  Gable,  School  No.  43. 

463.  Irene  Scalley,  School  No.  43. 

464.  Gertrude  Kearney,  School  No. 

43. 


J.   Carroll,  School 
Chowning,    School 


465.  Grace  Smith,  School  No  43. 
460.  M.  Kate  Gibson,  School  Vo.  43. 

467.  K.  Kreiger,  School  No.  i3. 

468.  Sadie  R.  Thomas,  Sch(Ol  No. 

43. 

469.  Maybelle  P.  McGarvey.School 

No.  43. 

470.  Mary  C.  Aburn,  SchoolNo.  43. 

471.  Lucy  W.  Ball,  School  lo.  43. 

472.  Irea  Skinner,  School  I^.  43. 

473.  Edith  Blake,  School  N).  43. 

474.  Jeanette    Brotherton,  School 

No.  43. 

475.  Maretta   Cannon,    Scool    No. 

43. 
470.  Nellie   Schrieber,   Sciool  No. 
43. 

477.  Principal  Chas.  E.  larkland, 

School  No.  45. 

478.  M.  Ethel  Nield,  Schol  No.  45. 

479.  Nellie  Armiger,  Schol  No.  45. 

480.  Naomi  S.  Pontier,  >chool  No. 

45. 

481.  Mary  C.  Moores,  Siiool  No.45. 

482.  Mary  C.  Reynolds  ScKool  No. 

45. 

483.  Kathleen    J.    M  Dona  a  11, 

School  No.  45. 

484.  Donothy    L.    Thmas,    Sckool 

No.  45. 

485.  Mollie  E.  Smil^  School  No. 

45. 

486.  Alexia    C.    Anerson,    School 

No.  45. 

487.  Principal  J.  Y  Miller,  School 

No.  47. 

488.  Joanna  D.  HPP,  School  No. 

47. 

489.  Winifred  R.iozeltine,  School 

No.  47. 

490.  Elizabeth  i^^Mathews,  School 

No.  47. 
4S1.  Bessie  Geran,  School  No.  47. 

492.  Elsa  J.   Gbode,   School   No. 

47. 

493.  Bertha  L^ussel,  School  No. 

47. 

494.  Lillie    C«imer,    School    No. 

47. 
4«5.  L.  Eve  redon,  School  No.  47. 

496.  Alma  ftThomas,  School  No. 

47. 

497.  Edith  einsmith,  School  No. 

47. 

498.  Mary-  Erdman,  School  No. 

47. 

499.  KUz-A^  L.  Gettinger,  School 

N(:7. 

500.  Ann  ^-   Crowe,   School   No. 

4' 
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501.  Ceorge  Ashman.  School  No. 

47. 

502.  Aidasia   Pernell,    School   No. 

47. 

503.  I^becca  L.  Stieg.  School  No. 

47. 

504.  ^Jibel  B.  Stinton.  School  No. 

17. 

505.  Carie  I\I.  Kerr.  School  No.  47. 

506.  Ma-y  S.  Braun.  School  No.  47. 

507.  J.  Carry   Tavlor,   School  No. 

508.  M.\I.  Search,  School  No.  47. 

509.  Magaret  Otto.  School  No.  47. 

510.  Ma.  Gewner.  School  No.  47. 

511.  Ana  C.  Albur,  School  No.  47. 

512.  HilQ  A.  L.  Kratsels.  School 

N«  47. 

513.  Alovla  M.  Liebwman.  School 

No  47. 

514.  Margrite    H.    Kiner.    School 

No.47. 

515.  Ruth^:.  Sninner.  School  No. 

41. 

516.  Alice  t'Donnall.   School   No. 

47. 

517.  Edith  I  Menkall.  School  No. 

47. 
51?.  Helen   1  Durav,   School  No. 
47. 

519.  Mollie    :\    Fineberg,    School 

No.  47. 

520.  L.  H.  Les>,  School  No.  47. 

521.  Viarginia'.haffer.  School  No. 

47. 

522.  Katharine  liiier.  School  No. 

47. 

523.  Bessie    T.  Cinchole.    School 

No.  47. 

524.  Edna  B.  Bet  School  No.  47. 

525.  Mabel  Tumbjom.  School  No. 

47. 

526.  M.  Marie  Al  rt.   School  No. 

47. 

527.  A.  Le.  Schachjchool  No.  4S. 

528.  H.  T.  Yost,  Sc.qI  No.  48. 

529.  M.  A.  Adams,  inool  No.  48. 

530.  J.  L.  Hartman.-hool  No.  48. 

531.  M.  E.  Delia,  ScV,i  Xo.  48. 

532.  M.  V.  Thomas,  Sjool  No.  48. 

533.  C.  T.  Ames.  Sche  Xq.  48. 

534.  L.  M.  Mills,  Schc  Xo.  48. 

535.  M.  Minsker,  Scho  Xo.  48. 

536.  K.  E.  Ebaugh,  SQqI  No.  48. 

537.  L.  W.  Dural.  SchoVxo.  48. 

538.  W.  J.  Wilkinson,  j^iiool  Xo. 

48. 

539.  Annie  C.  Menshaw,  ^qoI  No. 

49. 


540.  Margaret  T.  Katz.  School  No. 

49. 

541.  Jonna    Van    Daniker.    School 

No.  49. 

542.  Marv   Bunwarth,   School   No. 

49. 

543.  Jennie  M.  Barrett,  School  No. 

50. 

544.  Marv  B.  Farmer,  School  No. 

50. 

545.  INIarv  G.  Freeman,  School  No. 

50. 

546.  Elinor  Farrell,  School  No.  50. 

547.  Adeline  M.  Melis,  School  No. 

50. 

548.  Margaret  A.   Carroll,   School 

No.  50. 

549.  Anna  M.  Nelson,   School  No. 

50. 

550.  M.    Virginia    Knapp,    School 

No.  50. 

551.  Marie  Hibbitts,  School  No.  50. 

552.  Marie  Resh.  School  No.  50. 

553.  Anne  F.  Johnson,  School  No. 

50. 

554.  Bertha   A.    Wiseman.    School 

No.  50. 

555.  Marv  E.  Spencer.  School  No. 

50.     - 

556.  Alice  G.  Shutt,  School  No.  50. 

557.  Hazel  P.  Gosline,  School  No. 

50. 

558.  J.  H.  Shamberger,  School  No. 

51. 

559.  Natilie  D.  Hall,  School  No.  51. 

560.  Clare  L.  Allemand,  School  No. 

51. 

561.  Mary  Lenord.  School  No.  51. 

562.  Alice  G.   Bucker,  School  No. 

51. 

563.  Elsie  L.  Worth,  School  No.  51. 

564.  E.  L.  Jones,  School  No.  51. 

565.  Mable  P.  Leef.  School  No.  51. 

566.  Edith   T.   Stubbs,   School   No. 

51. 

567.  Elnora  L.  Knight.  School  No. 

51. 

568.  Cora  Kelley,  School  No.  51. 

569.  G.  R.  Belt.  School  No.  51. 

570.  Charlotte    Clark,    School    No. 

51. 

571.  Jane  T.  Pillsbury.  School  No. 

51. 

572.  Pauline    A.    Dietrich,    School 

No.  51. 

573.  Kathryn   H.    Scalley,    School 

No.  51. 

574.  Miah  E.  Seitz,  School  No.  51. 

575.  Bertie  M.  Hall,  School  No.  51. 
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Arnold,  School  No. 
Adams,  School  No. 


576.  Marguerite  E.  L  i  m  t  h  i  a  ni , 

School  No.  51. 

577.  Lillian  M.  Borrell,  School  No. 

52. 
57S.  Cornelia    Willis,    School    No. 
52. 

579.  Grace  S. 

52. 

580.  Hattie  J. 

52. 

581.  Caroline   W.    Rogers,    School 

No.  52. 

582.  Louise  C.   Kaessman,   School 

No.  52. 

583.  Madaline  A.   Thomas,  School 

No.  53. 

584.  Hannah  C.  VanMeter,  School 

No.  53. 

585.  Margaret  Coulson,  School  No. 

53. 

586.  Margaretta  H.  Alford,  School 

No.  53. 
,  587.  M.  Belle  Myers,  School  No.  53. 

588.  Helen  S.  White,  School  No.  53. 

589.  Julia  L.  Miller,  School  No.  53. 

590.  Margaret    M.    Brady,    School 

No.  53. 

591.  Mary  B.  Holmes,  School  No. 

85. 

592.  Maggie  Fitzgerald,  School  No. 

593.  Emma  G.  Thomas,  School  No. 

55. 

594.  Alice  Emory,  School  No.  55. 

595.  Emma  B.  Kailer,  School  No. 

55. 

596.  Carolyn   Tossett,    School    No. 

55. 

597.  Katherine    M.     Milbourn, 

School  No.  55. 

598.  Lula  A.  Bollinger,  School  No. 

55. 

599.  Nannie  R.  Walter,  School  No. 

55. 

600.  Ella  Ijams,  School  No.  55. 

601.  Jennie  M.  Smyth,  School  No. 

55. 

602.  Elmira  D.  Harper,  School  No. 

55. 

603.  Pauline    Benson,    School    No. 

55. 

604.  Alice  C.  Coggins,  School  No. 

55. 

605.  Grace   T.   Miller,   School   No. 

55. 

606.  Alice  Jean,  School  No.  55. 

607.  Marie    C.    Bartholow,    School 

No.  55. 

608.  Grace  Norris,  School  No.  55. 

609.  Mrs.     Marie     C.     Barthalaw, 

School  No.  55. 


610.  Ella  R.   Phillips,   Sclool   No. 

56. 

611.  Adele  Gent,  School  r>o.  56. 

612.  Oda  Fishor,  School  lo.  56. 

613.  Lillian    tloyster,    Sciool    No. 

56. 

614.  Laura  V.  Adreon,  S;hool  No. 

57. 

615.  Kate  Davinson,  Schcol  No.  57. 

616.  Ethel  R.  McClure,  ichool  No. 

57. 

617.  Wm.  O.  VanHorn,  school  No. 

58. 

618.  Narman  J.  Batts,  School  No. 

58. 

619.  Vallie  E.  Smith,  Sflool  No.  58. 

620.  Florence  Thalheiiier,  School 

No.  59. 

621.  Lillian  Donovan  School   No. 

59. 

622.  Ada  Reynolds,  J^hool  No.  59. 

623.  Clara  L.  Goettlig,  School  No. 

59. 

624.  Lucy'  C.  Hiner,3chool  No.  59. 

625.  Herter  C.   Whefield,   School 

No.  59. 

626.  M.   Hermes   Pllman,   School 

No.  59. 

627.  Helen  M.  Duk  School  No.  59. 

628.  Helen    E.    Roinson,    School 

No.  59. 

629.  Bertha    M.    .uramn.    School 

No.  59. 

630.  Nannetta    LV'in,    School    No. 

59. 

631.  Grace  Plow'd,  School  No.  59. 

632.  Mary  H.  Kinedy,  School  No. 

59. 

633.  Ella  M.  Frich,  School  No.  59. 

634.  Annie    E.  ^^ngerman.    School 

No.  59. 

635.  Mr.   B.   GCover,  School  No. 

60. 

636.  Miss    Enia    Henderson, 

Schoolfo.  60. 
G37.  Miss    D(i    Freeman,    School 
No.  6* 

638.  Miss  F>ices  Harman,  School 

No.  e 

639.  Miss  Mion  Koshland,  School 

No.  • 

640.  Miss  J^ble   Schmidt,   School 

No;^- 

641  Miss  Genevieve,      Bradford, 

ScOl  No.  60. 

642  Misf-'arrie  Thatcher,  School 

n60. 

643  Mis  Stelle    Snyder,    School 

f  60. 
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644.  Mils  Sarah  Havward,  School 

Kg.  60. 

645.  Mis  Daisy  Dunn,  School  No. 

61. 

646.  O.  Lula  Wickes,  School  No.  61. 

647.  H.  r.  Cowonan,  School  No.  61. 

648.  G.   1.   Robertson,   School   No. 

61 

649.  J.  Reizenstein,  School  No.  61. 

650.  M.  O.Jhonsten,  School  No.  61. 

651.  L.  F.Barten,  School  No.  61. 

652.  F.  T.  Shipley,  School  No.  61. 

653.  R.  Safes,  School  No.  61. 

654.  N.  A.  Jraham,  School  No.  61. 

655.  M.    Blnche,   Rein  dollar, 

Schol  No.  63. 

656.  Lelia  1.  Glocker,  School  No. 

63. 

657.  Elizab*.    E.    Willis,    School 

No.  6i 

658.  M.  Grac  Schank,  School  No. 

63. 

659.  Isabelle  liller.  School  No.  63. 

660.  Laura  Bt-nes,  School  No.  63. 

661.  Tillie  Kan,  School  No.  64. 

662.  Emily  W  Bversfleld,   School 

No.  64. 

663.  Ella  E.  St.isbury,  School  No. 

84. 

664.  Rae  Elsa  (^etzke.  School  No. 

64. 

665.  Helen  E.  Wliams,  School  No. 

64. 

666.  Annie  W.  Ister,  School  No. 

64. 

667.  Mary  E.  W.  'mg,  School  No. 

64. 

668.  Charlotte  C.  age.  School  No. 

64. 

669.  Eleanor   Freih,    School    No. 

64. 

670.  M.    Rosalia   IVman.    School 

No.  64. 

671.  Ella  T.  Floyd,  chool  No.  64. 

672.  Annie  B.  Ryan.chool  No.  64. 

673.  Hazel    E.    Meu.aw,    School 

No.  64. 

674.  L.  Hope  CarrolSchool  No. 

64.  \ 

675.  N.  V.  Bramard,  Sool  No.  64. 

676.  Marguirite  E.  Fi^ch,  School 

No.  64.  \ 

677.  Malynda  0.  Hanlii,  School 

No.  64.  \ 

678.  Ada  R.  Keutewell,Vhool  No. 

64. 

679.  E.  Gertrude  Beck,  !(^ool  No. 

65. 
080.  Harriott  E.  Woi^ngton, 
School  No.  65. 


681.  Carrie    V.    Glandini;,    School 

School  No.  65. 

682.  Marion  Gibbs,  School  No.  65. 

683.  Margaret  W.  Elbaugh,  School 

No.  65. 

684.  Marie  C.  Chittick,  School  No. 
\      65. 

685.  C.    Mildred    Crowley,    School 

No.  65. 

686.  Ida  E.  Corner,  School  No.  65. 

687.  Anna  S.  Lewis,  School  No.  65. 

688.  Lillie  L.  Wehlgarten,  School 

No.  65. 

689.  Elizabeth  M.   Collins,   School 

No.  65. 

690.  Nellie  M.  Shea,  School  No.  65. 

691.  M.  Viola  Voll,  School  No.  65. 

692.  Alice  B.  Resse,  School  No.  65. 

693.  E.  Elizabeth  Andrews,  School 

No.  65. 

694.  Florence    T.    Barnes,    School 

No.  65. 

695.  Emma  Thurley,  School  No.  66. 

696.  Geneve  Munding,  School  No. 

66. 

697.  Lizette   Mehring,   School  No. 

66. 

698.  Julia  F.  Beck,  School  No.  67. 

699.  Marion  Price,  School  No.  67. 

700.  Dudley    P.    Barnette,    School 

No.  68. 

701.  M.  Nellie  Logan,   School  No. 

68. 

702.  Pauline  E.  Renter,  School  No. 

68. 

703.  Ruth  Reiner,  School  No.  68. 

704.  Mabel  F.  Meyers,  School  No. 

68. 

705.  Alma  L.  Stephens,  School  No. 

68. 

706.  Merte  Smuck,  School  No.  68. 

707.  Sarah  H.  Custis,  School  No. 

68. 

708.  Mary  E.  Benson,  School  No. 

68. 

709.  May  Pranke,  School  No.  68. 

710.  Laura  L.  Tydings,  School  No. 

68. 

711.  Rhea  E.  Kraus,  School  No.  68. 

712.  Bertha    W.    Dewling,    School 

No.  68. 

713.  Minnie       Harrison       Stayer, 

School  No.  68. 

714.  Marie  Huth,  School  No.  68. 

715.  Judson  Hunt,  School  No.  70. 

716.  Nancy  Fulton,  School  No.  70. 

717.  Clara  V.  Tatman,  School  No. 

70. 

718.  Emma  M.  Waiden,  School  No. 

70. 
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719.  Amelia  F  Hess,  School  No.  70. 

720.  Elsie  Hubbard,  School  No.  70. 

721.  Alverda       G.       Mcllheinney, 

School  No.  70. 

722.  Annie   C.   Crarablitte,   School 

No.  70. 

723.  Barbara  L.  Morse-,  School  No. 

70. 

724.  Edna  E.  Cornell,  School  No. 

70. 

725.  Grave  S.  Sanders,  School  No. 

70. 

726.  A.  K.  Packie,  School  No.  70. 

727.  Irene  B.  Mitchell,  School  Nox 

70. 

728.  M.    Nettie   Hobiezele,    School 

No.  70. 

729.  Edith  S.  Hope,  School  No.  70. 

730.  Julia    B.    Daugherts'-,    School 

No.  70. 

731.  M.  Teresa  Lee,  School  No.  70. 

732.  N.  W.  Blair,  School  No.  70. 

733.  L.  D.  Ruark,  School  No.  70. 

734.  Anna  L.  Baxter,  School  No.  70 

735.  M.  E.  Brady,  School  No.  70. 

736.  Delma  S.  Thomas,  School  No. 

70. 

737.  Emily    L.    Buchholz,    School 

No.  70. 

738.  Jacob  Grape,  School  No.  71. 

739.  Mary  E.  Graham,  School  No. 

7L 

740.  Elizabeth    V.    Brown,    School 

No.  71. 

741.  Mattie  E.  Baldwin  .School  No. 

71. 

742.  Ella  L.  Kenney,  School  No.  71. 

743.  Ida  E.  Marchant,  School  No. 

71. 

744.  Sophye    Socolor,    School    No. 

7L 

745.  James  Casey,  School  No.  71. 

746.  J.   Carey  Taylor,   School   No. 

7L 

747.  Ina  E.  Marchant,  School  No. 

7L 

748.  Ella  Kombzky,  School  No.  73. 

749.  Charlotte  Hanna,  School  No. 

73. 

750.  Minnie   Marsden,    School   No. 

73. 

751.  Biva  Kavanaugh,  School  No. 

73. 

752.  Carolyn   M.    Schmiat,    School 

No.  73. 

753.  Blsa  F.  Seiler,  School  No.  73. 

754.  Lillian  P.   Prinz,   School   No. 

73. 

755.  M.  Rogan,  School  No.  73. 

756.  Regina  Logue,  School  No.  73. 


757.  Annie  C.  Williams,  School  No. 

73. 

758.  Mary  M.  Young,  School  No.  74. 

759.  Alice   C.   Dohme,   School   No. 

73. 
7G0.  Eleanor    Sultzer,    School    No. 
74. 

761.  Mary  C.  Hogan,  School  No.  74. 

762.  Lulu  R.  Osing,  School  No.  74. 

763.  Sue  R.  Myers,  School  No.  74. 
7G4.  Bertha  A.  Lucas,  School  No. 

74. 

765.  Jennie  Eckel,  School  No.  74. 

766.  Mary   Spaulding,   School   No. 

74. 

767.  C.  Bertram  Peig,  School  No. 

74. 

768.  Nellie  C.  Smith.  School  No.  75. 

769.  Mary   E.    Chickering,    School 

No.  75. 

770.  Amy  H.  Crane,  School  No.  75. 

771.  Nellie    H.    Cromwell,    School 

No.  75. 

772.  Kate  McCollum,  School  No.  75. 

773.  Cecile   I.   Rainey,  School   No. 

75. 

774.  Agnes  M.  Lacy,  School  No.  75. 

775.  Laura    W.    Mainster,    School 

No.  75. 

776.  Persis  K.  Miller,  School  No. 

76. 

777.  Marie  E.  Strait,  School  No.  76. 

778.  Margretta   W.    Lamb,    School 

No.  76. 

779.  Annie  M.  Best,  School  No.  76. 

780.  Amy  F.  Linton,  School  No.  76. 

781.  Marguirite  M.  Wrede,  School 

No.  76. 

782.  Hattie  Reifner,  School  No.  76. 

783.  L.  Feddeman,  School  No.  76. 

784.  Margaret    N.    Miller,    School 

No.   76. 

785.  R.  P.  Sitken,  School  No.  76. 

786.  Helen  C.  Wilcoxon,  School  No. 

76. 

787.  Lida  H.  Harding,  School  No. 

76. 

788.  R.  Berryman,  School  No.  78. 

789.  Sarah  VanSant.  School  No.  78. 

790.  Dora  H.  Stotler,  School  No.  78. 

791.  Sadie  F.  McSherry,  School  No. 

78. 

792.  Jean  E.  Boteler,  School  No.  78. 

793.  Alice  Wood,  School  No.  78. 

794.  Bertha  Warfield,    School   No. 

78. 

795.  Eva    McPherson,    School    No. 

78. 

796.  Fannie   A.    Kandrick,    School 

No.  78. 
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797.  Florence  R.  Bone,  School  No.       832. 

78. 

798.  Edna  M.  King,  School  No.  78.       833. 

799.  Nellie  V.  Earner,  School  No. 

78.  834. 

800.  C.    Virginia  Albough,    School       835. 

No.  78.  836. 

801.  May  Montell,  School  No.  78. 

802.  Eliz.  J.  Gerhardt,  School  No.       837. 

78. 

803.  Cara  H.  Schaffer,  School  No.       838. 

78.  839. 

804.  Mary   E.    Jacobs,    School   No.      840. 

78. 

805.  Laura  E.  Mercer,  School  No.       841. 

78.  842. 

806.  Henry  J.  Bothe,  School  No.  79. 

807.  A.  Byrd  Kempton,  School  No.       843. 

808.  Gertrude  L.  Boone,  School  No. 

79.  844. 

809.  Rose  I.  Harding,  School  No. 

79.  845. 

810.  Hattie  H.  Cowman,  School  No. 

No.  81.  846. 

811.  Agnes    Andrews,    School    No.       847. 

79. 

812.  M.  Janette  Keman,  School  No.       848. 

79.  ;  849. 

813.  Lillian  P.  Reese,  School  No. 

79.  850. 

814.  Lulu  H.  Kerr,  School  No.  79.  . 

815.  Jennie     Reigenstein,     School      851. 

No.  79.  852. 

816.  Louisa  Shipley,  School  No.  81. 

817.  Margaret  M.  Heiusler,  School       853 

No.  81. 

818.  Matilda  A.  Walker,  School  No.      854 

8L  855. 

819.  Belle  Hines,  School  No.  81.  856. 

820.  Anna  E.  Rest,  School  No.  81.  857. 

821.  Cora    A.    MacDonald,    School 

79.  858. 

822.  Ida    G.    Messersmith,    School       859. 

No.  81. 

823.  India  F.  Wardsworth,  School       860. 

No.  81. 

824.  K.  T.  Grafflin,  School  No.  81.         861. 

825.  Sallie  E.  Weedon,  School  No. 

81.  862. 

826.  Mrs.    L.    I.    Hemenill,    School       863. 

No.  81. 

827.  M.  Chaille  Waller,  School  No.       ^^f" 

81.  S^^- 

828.  Georgia  L.  Hobbs,  School  No.       §gg 

81. 

829.  Helen  Jonston,  School  No.  83.       867. 

830.  Jeanette  Corns,  School  No.  83. 

831.  Margaret   Poteet,   School   No.       868. 

83. 


Bertha  Helldorfer,  School  No. 

83. 
Margaret    Hufnagel,     School 

No.  83. 
Anna  Luerssen,  School  No.  83. 
Cora  Walker,  School  No.  83. 
Dorathy  Bachman,  School  No. 

83. 
Laura   Sherman,    School   No. 

83. 
Julia  Bandel,  School  No.  83. 
Lillian  Hulse,  School  No.  83. 
Rebecca  Campbell,  School  No. 

83. 
Adele  Pruss,  School  No.  83. 
Martin  M.  Hehn,,  School  No. 

83. 
Annie  G.  Melvin,  School  No. 

84. 
Florence  Henrey,  School  No. 

84. 
Carrie  H.  McGlee,  School  No. 

84. 
Carrie  M.  Hope,  School  No.  84. 
K.  S.  Van  Meter,  School  No. 

84. 
Lydia  M.  Link,  School  No.  84. 
Katie  E.  Sanders,  School  No. 

84. 
Margaret  E.   Walker,   School 

No.  84. 
Elizabeth  Ross,  School  No.  84. 
Lucy  May  Young,  School  No. 

84. 
Annie  L.  McGee,   School   No. 

84. 
Jennie  Pennington,  School  No. 
Ella  M.  Keyser,  School  No.  84. 
Rachel  Cohen,  School  No.  84. 
Hazel    C.    Donaldson,    School 
ffl  No.  84. 

Carrie  MacKay,  School  No.  85. 
Sarah  E.  Seager,  School  No. 

85. 
Elizabeth  Nickel,  School  No. 

85.- 
Helen  R.  Barber,  School  No. 

85. 
Grace  A.  Cook,  School  No.  85. 
Lenetta  Couglar,  School  No.' 

85. 
Mary  R.  Ritter,  School  No.  85. 
Elizabeth  Hobbs,  School  No. 

85. 
F.    Josephine    Mann,    School 

No.  85. 
Mary  C.  Holloway,  School  No. 

85. 
Anna  A.  Stucket,  School  No. 
85.  , 
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869.  Alma  M.  Thomas,  School  No. 

85. 

870.  Mary  S.  Braum,  School  No.  85. 

871.  May  C.  Klitch,  School  No.  85. 

872.  Martha    E.    Beetham,    School 
ffl  No.  85. 

873.  Annie  G.  Wells,  School  No.  85. 

874.  Josephine    Turnbull,    School 

No.  85. 

875.  M.    Gertrude,    Mason,    School 

No.  85. 

876.  Geo.  W.  Elbaugh,  School  No. 

86. 

877.  E.  Boyle,  School  No.  86. 

878.  Bessie    K.    Showacre,    School 
■     No.  86. 

879.  Menetta  E.  Koenig,  School  No. 

86. 

880.  Beulah    B.    Williams,    School 

No.  86. 

881.  Clara   Weighton,    School    No. 

86. 

882.  Elizabeth    M.    Deane,    School 

No.  86. 

883.  I.  M.  Dean,  School  No.  86. 

884.  A.  C.  C.  Caspari.  School  No.  86. 

885.  C.  E.  W.  Schmehl,  School  No. 

86. 

886.  Mary  B.  Jackson,  School  No. 

86. 

887.  H.  McClanahan,  School  No.  86. 

888.  Mollie  L.  Lang,  School  No.  86. 

889.  Lida    Lee    Thomason,    School 

No.  86. 

890.  Ruth  P.   Weaver,  School  No. 

86. 

891.  Lula  Kennard,  School  No.  86. 
S92.  Georgia  Young,  School  No.  92. 

893.  Mary  A.  Gumming,  School  No. 

92 

894.  Martha  Garthe.  School  No.  92. 

895.  Helen  W^right,  School  No.  92. 

896.  Edith  M.  Schyver,  School  No. 

92. 

897.  Annie  Taliaferro,  School  No. 

92. 
S98.  Mary  Monk,  School  No.  92. 

899.  Ella  Pridgeon,  School  No.  92. 

900.  Eva  E.  Brown,  School  No.  92. 

901.  Clara  Behn,  School  No.  92. 

902.  Viola  Kattenbach,  School  No. 

92. 

903.  Anna  Grimm,  School  No.  92. 

904.  Antonia    Sondershoff,    School 

No.  92. 

905.  Helen   Stomberg,   School   No. 

93. 

906.  Lila  Pyron,  School  No.  93. 

907.  Anna  Mister,  School  No.  93. 

908.  Etta  0  Toole,  School  No.  93. 


909.  Marjorie  Maynard,  School  No. 

93. 

910.  Helen  Grede.  School  No.  93. 

911.  Elizabeth  McLain,  School  No. 

93. 
912    Deborah  Cohn,  School  No.  93. 

913.  Clara  Heise.  School  No.  93. 

914.  Bertha     Sendelbach,     School 

No.  93. 

915.  Katherine    Duke,    School    No. 

93. 

916.  Elizabeth  Mahooly,  School  No. 

04. 

917.  Mary  R.  Pope,  School  No.  94. 

918.  Mamie  D.  Hanson,  School  No. 

94. 

919.  Marcella  Eason,  School  No.  94. 
S20.  Grace  C.  Faupel,  School  No. 

94. 

921.  Mary  E.  Kathman,  School  No. 

94. 

922.  Margaret   M.    Search,    School 

No.   94. 

923.  Katherine    A.    Foley,    School 

No.  94. 

924.  Anna  Plant,  School  No.  94. 

925.  LouLse  Imhope,  School  No.  94. 

926.  Margaret  A.   Schretz,   School 

No.  94. 

927.  Annie  M.  James,   School  No. 

94. 

928.  Marie  A.  Hafermn,  School  No. 

95. 

929.  Edwin  Forrest,  School  No.  95. 

930.  Meta   F.   Brewer,   School  No. 

95. 

931.  Sua  B.  Lipscomb,  School  No. 

95. 

932.  Rosa  B.  Dubl,  School  No.  95. 

933.  Eltui  W.  Kuhule,  School  No. 

95. 

934.  Edith  C.  Claus,  School  No.  95. 

935.  C.  W.  Reed,  School  No.  96. 
986.  Minna  C.  Faul,  School  No.  96. 

937.  Emma  L.   Lucke,  School  No. 

96. 

938.  Helen  L.  Lerian,   School   No. 

96. 

939.  Laura  J.  Smith,  School  No.  96. 

940.  Margaret  King,  School  No.  96. 

941.  Kate  R.  Sinclair,  School  No. 

97. 

942.  Anna  B.  Krauk,  School  No.  96. 

943.  Katherine  M.  Ridgely,  School 

No.  96. 

944.  Elizabeth  F.  Beyer,  School  No. 

96. 

945.  Minnie    J.    Witthans,    School 

No.  98. 

946.  F.  Otho  Lang,  School  No.  98. 
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947.  Fanuie  Kahn.  School  No.  98.        9S7. 

948.  Mary  E.  Wait,  School  No.  98. 

349.  Louise  Schmidt,  School  No.  98.       988. 

950.  Mamie  E.  Hanh.  School  No.  98. 

951.  Clara  Crowley.  School  No.  98.       989. 

952.  Mary  E.  Gwin,  School  No.  98.       990. 

953.  Helena  C.  Scharf,  School  No. 

98.  991. 

954.  Frieda  Scharf,  School  No.  98. 

955.  Leona  M.  Kleibacker,  School      992. 

No.  98. 

956.  Sarah  M.  Van  Daniker,  School      993. 

No.  98. 

957.  David   G.   Butterfield.   School       994. 

No.  99. 

958.  Helen  S.  Green.  School  No.  99.      995. 

959.  Nettie  E.  Henning.  School  No. 

99.  996. 

960.  Cvnthia  H.  King.  School  No. 

99.  997. 

961.  Louise  Holtzmann.  School  No. 

99.  998. 

962.  Alice  M.  Loane,  School  No.  99. 

963.  Alice  Mclntire.  School  No.  99.       999. 

964.  Rose  Erdman.  School  No.  99.         1000 

965.  A.  Florence  Roschen,  School 

No.  99.  1001 

966.  Marv  E.  Danner.  School  No. 

99.  1002 

967.  Lula  Louis,  School  No.  99. 

968.  Annie  M.  Dauenhauer.  School       1003 

No.  99. 

969.  Luella    M.    Stephens,    School       1004 

No.  99. 

970.  Beulah  P.  Beat.  School  No.  99.      1005. 

971.  Mildred  C.  Raitt.  School  No. 

99.  1006 

972.  Carrie  :\I.  Witts,  School  No.  99. 

973.  Marion  Olwer,  School  No.  99.         1007 

974.  MargaretE.Feddeman,  School 

No.  99.  1008 

975.  Matilda  Harman,   School  No. 

99.  •  1009 

976.  E.  Marie  Schulert,  School  No. 

99.  1010 

977.  Ruth  Hulse.  School  No.  99. 

978.  J.  T.  Shiehan.  School  No.  99.        1"11 

979.  V.  Glines.  School  No.  99. 

980.  Elsie  M.  Resh,  School  No.  99.       1012 

981.  Susie  W.  Adames,  School  No. 

99.  1013 

982.  Harrit    V.    Mahaffey,    School       .... 

No.  99.  1'^^^ 

983.  Marie  L.  Lany,  School  No.  99.       1Q15 

984.  Nellie    L.    O'Connell,    School 

No.  99.  1016 

985.  Edith  N.  Cobb.  School  No.  99. 

986.  Edna  S.  Stoddard,  School  No.       1017 

99. 


Marie  A.  Canette,  School  No. 

99. 
Helen  M.  Knorr.   School  No. 

99. 
G.  A.  Kramer,  School  No.  99. 
Sadie  M.  Farquar,  School  No. 

99. 
Marion  M.  Knight,  Evergreen 

School. 
Anna    M.    A.    Padian,    Ever- 
green School. 
Elizabeth   W.    Colling,    Ever- 
green School. 
Katherine  M.   Tanney,  Ever- 
green School. 
Robert     Porter,     P  i  m  1  i  c  o 

School. 
Gertrude     Buckley,     Pimlico 

School. 
Helen     E.     White,     Pimlico 

School. 
Mrs.   Olivia  0.  Osborn,  Pim- 
lico School. 
Ruth  Buckley,  Pimlico  School. 
.  N.     Grace     Clark,     Pimlico 

School. 
.  Edith     M.     Lippy,     Pimlico 

School. 
.  Daisy     L.      Botts,      Pimlico 

School. 
,  J.   Grace   Shamberger.   Pim- 
lico School. 
.  Margaret  A.   Harvey,   How- 
ard Park  Annex. 
M.  Gertrude  Rhodes,  Howard 
Park  Annex. 
.  Eva  C.  Bowen,  Howard  Park 

Annex. 
.  Gladys   M.   Koldewey,  How- 
ard Park  Annex. 
.  Effie  M.  Ebaugh,  Orangeville 

Annex. 
.  Irene     Baer,     Orangeville 

Annex. 
.  Anna    Travers,    Orangeville 
Annex. 
E.  Katherine  McMaster, 
Orangeville  Annex. 
.  Georgia  T.  Hall,  Orangeville 

Annex. 
.  Alice     Browne.     Garrett 

Heights. 
.  Emma    S.    Thompson.    Gar- 
rett Heights. 
.  Edith     A.      Smith,     Garrett 

Heights. 
.  L.  Lillian  Rodemhr,  Garrett 

Heights. 
.  Hilda    E.    Broemer,    Garrett 
Heights. 
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1018.  Katherine  L.  Tames,  Garrett 

Heights. 

1019.  Georgia    McDonnal,    Garrett 

Heights. 

1020.  Ethel  A.  W.  Frank,  Garrett 

Heights. 

1021.  Evelyn   M.    Ditnian,   Garrett 

Heights. 

1022.  Edna      B.       Hall,       Garrett 

Heights. 

1023.  A.      Pearl      Price,      Garrett 
^  Heights. 

1024.  Florence  M.  Hayward,  Gar- 

rett Heights. 

1025.  Helen     M.      Peck,     Garrett 

Heights. 

1026.  Edith      N.      Carl,      Garrett 

1027.  Ella      L.      Smith,      Garrett 

1028.  Emma  H.   Shoemaker,   Gar- 

rett Heights. 

1029.  Johanna     Apitz,     G  a  r  r  e  tt 

Heights. 

1030.  Mary     Bowers,     Garrett 

Heights. 

1031.  Howard  E.  Jackson,  Arling- 

ton. 

1032.  Mary  B.  Holland,  Arlington. 

1033.  Esther   J.    Shamberger,   Ar- 

lington. 

1034.  Rosa  R.  Wooters,  Arlington. 

1035.  May  E.  Appel,  Arlington. 

1036.  Bessie   Taylor,   No.    3,   King 

Annex. 

1037.  Anna    Brown,    No.    3,    King 

Annex. 

1038.  Carrie  C.  Richardson,  High- 

landtown. 

1039.  Grace    S.    Bacon,   Highland- 

town. 

1040.  Ada  M.   Andrew,   Highland- 

town. 

1041.  Nannie   M.    Corrigan,   High- 

landtown. 

1042.  Lillian    M.    Herrena,    High- 

landtown. 

1043.  Mary    P.    Coster,    Highland- 

town. 

1044.  Ethel      Charles.      Highland- 

town. 

1045.  Edith    M.    Whitaker,    High- 

landtown. 

1046.  Emma     Burbett,     Highland- 

town. 

1047.  Erla  I.  Read,  Highlandtown. 

1048.  Elizabeth     Schofield,     High- 

landtown. 

1049.  Amelia  Sweitzer,  Highland- 

town. 

1050.  Helen  K.  Starkey,  Highland- 

town. 


1051.  Mary    G.    Loguc,    Highland- 

town. 

1052.  Katherine    Erlmeier,    High- 

landtown. 

1053.  Margaret  Hirschman,  High- 

landtown. 

1054.  Florence  Richardson,  High- 

landtown. 

1055.  Reba  Magers,  Highlandtown. 

1056.  Janet      Bassett,      Highland- 

town. 

1057.  Robert      Andrews,      No.      1. 

Canton. 

1058.  Olivia  Harrison,  Govans. 

1059.  Ella  V.  Bewen,  Govans. 

1060.  Nora  V.  Bosten,  Govans. 
1061  Louise  R.  Cross,  Govans. 

1062.  H.  C.  Haile,  Govans. 

1063.  Clara    T.     Joyce,    Westport 

Annex. 

1064.  Katherine  Muhlbach,   West- 

port  Annex. 

1065.  Edith  E.  Harman,  Westport 

Annex. 

1066.  Ida  M.  Fox,  Guilford  Annex. 

1067.  Harriott      Bealle,      Guilford 

Annex. 

1068.  Ida  Held,  Guilford  Annex. 

1069.  Florence     Phipps,     Guilford 

Annex. 

1070.  Sussime       Ruby,       Guilford 

Annex. 

1071.  Annie  Cole,  Guilford  Annex. 

1072.  Blanche  Chapman,  Guilford 

Annex. 

1073.  Clara    S.    Dobbin,    Gviilford 

Annex. 

1074.  Katherine  Webster,  900  Mad- 

ison avenue. 

1075.  Anna  T.  Godfrey,  S.  E.  Cor. 

Charles  and  Thirty-first. 

1076.  Clinton   H.    Spurrier,   Hills- 

dale. 

1077.  Virginia  Cain,  Eden  Terrace, 

Catonsville. 

1078.  M.  Mitchell,  Monay  Park. 

1079.  Florence    McCurley,    533    N. 

Calhoun. 

1080.  Effie  Etaaugh,  700  W.  North 

Avenue. 

1081.  Miss  Laura  P.  Todd,  2516  N. 

Calvert. 

1082.  William    Fleckenstein,    4606 

York  Road. 

1083.  Nicolas  Hope,  Raspeburg. 

1084.  Marie  Regina  Hellman,  513 

E.  Twentieth  St. 

1085.  Henrey  Duessen,  3406,  Har- 

ford Road. 
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1086.  R.  N.  Dempster,  817  N.  Fre-       1099 

mont. 

1087.  Geo.  R.  Ellsler,  711  E.  21st. 

1088.  Townley  Wolfe,  3903  Forrest       1107. 

Park  Ave. 

1089.  Carrie      L.      Stall,      Canton 

School,  5th  and  Dillon  Sts.       1108. 

1090.  Dr.  Edw.  F.  Buckner,  Johns 

Hopkins  University.  1109. 

1091.  Mrs.    E.    F.    Buckner,    2120 

Callow  Ave.  1110. 

1092.  Ella   Harrison,    1400    Eutaw 

Place.  1111. 

1093.  James   T.   Quinlan,   1200   W. 

Camden  St. 

1094.  Dora  Will,  536  Poplar  Grove      1112. 

St. 
ld95.  Viola  Stagle,  1435  S.  Charles.       1113. 
1496.  Rose  McCall,  405  Park  Ave. 

1097.  Brother  E.  Anslem,  Calvert       1114. 

Hall  College,  Balto.  City. 

1098.  Geo.     M.     Gaither,     Preston      1115. 

Apartments,  Balto.  City. 


to  1106.  Miss  M.  Rose  Patter- 
son, Principal  School  No. 
72. 

Mr.  Maynard  A.  Colemens, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Franklin  and 
Cathedral  Sts. 

Prof.  Joseph  E.  Green,  Bal- 
timore City  College. 

Dr.  Eugene  R.  Smith,  the 
Park  School. 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Madison, 
931  Poplar  Grove  St.      - 

Miss  Sidney  N.  Free,  Balti- 
more City,  care  Superin- 
tendent Koch. 

Dr.  H.  N.  Sisco,  1315  N. 
Charles  St. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Sisco,  M.  D.,  13K> 
N.  Charles  St. 

Dr.  William  Burdick,  270'i 
Elsinor  St. 

N.  E.  Gordon,  2320  Reister- 
town  Road. 


Baltimore  County. 


1.  Miss  Helen   Gould,   2740   East  22. 

Baltimore  St.  23. 

2.  Ida    M.    Herrmann,    Stewarts-  24. 

town.  Pa.  25. 

3.  Miss  Margaret  BaldAvin,  Bald-  26. 

win. 

4.  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Shoemaker,  Ec-  27. 

cleston. 

5.  Joseph  Blair,  Sparrows  Point.  28. 

6.  Caroline      Ziegler,     Sparrows  29. 

Point.  30. 

7.  Frances       Lynch,       Sparrows  31. 

Point.  32. 

8.  Ruth  Cramer,  Sparrows  Point. 

9.  Virginia       Clary,       Sparrows  33. 

Point.  34. 

10.  Stanley      Hipsley,      Sparrows  35. 

Point.  36. 

11.  Martha  Lynch,  Sparrows  Point. 

12.  Mary  Elliott,  Sparrows  Point.  27. 

13.  Addie  B.  Robb,  Sparrows  Point. 

14.  Amy  C.  Crewe,  300  Park  Ave.,  38. 

Baltimore. 

15.  Evalyn  C.  Cook,  300  Park  Ave.,  39. 

Boltimore. 

16.  M.  Annie  Grace,  300  Park  Ave.,  40. 

Baltimore. 

17.  Edwin  R.   Stringer,  740   East-  41. 

ern  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

18.  Albert  A.  Blakeney,  Uchester.  42. 

19.  John  Arthur,  Fork.  43. 

20.  John  H.  Gross,  Rossville,  Md. 

21.  James  P.  Gordon,  White  Hall.  44. 


Clarence  P.  Cooper,  Glencoe. 

John  T.  Hershner,  Towson. 

Albert  S.  Cook,  Towson. 

Miss  Cora  E.  Roysten,  Phoenix. 

Miss  Viola  Smith,  521  South 
Strieker  St.,  Baltimore. 

S.  M.  Campbell,  1522  North 
Fulton  Ave. 

Miss  Mary  Cross,  Garrison. 

Miss  M.  E.  Logan,  Cockeysville. 

Mrs.  V.  H.  Sheridan,  Relay. 

Miss  Gladys  May,  Relay. 

Miss  Katherine  Gilmor,  Elk- 
ridge. 

W.  B.  Kemp,  Sparks. 

A.  C.  Crommer,  Towson. 

Julia  W.  Jones,  Catonsville. 

E.  Florence  Mallonee,  Pikes- 
ville. 

George  W.  Schluderberg,  4718 
Eastern  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Sally  J.  Connor,  Sparrows 
Point. 

J.  E.  Jessoh,  5221  Milen  Ave., 
Baltimore  city. 

Gertrude  Genull,  New  Free- 
dom, Pa. 

Clarissa  North,  9  East  Lafay- 
ette Ave. 

Ethel  Baldwin,  Elkridge. 

Jennie  H.  Ruhl,  306  East  Lan- 
vale  St. 

Mary  J.  Watson,  Towson. 
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45.  Grace  Meryman,  Hampstead. 

46.  M.  Emma  Moore,  White  Hall. 

47.  Theodore  H.   Crommer,  Cock- 

eysville. 

48.  Mrs.    Sophie    Odeasos,    Hale- 

thorpe. 


49. 

no. 


52. 


Wyllys  Rode,  Baltimore  city. 
Miss  Sarah  Prilert.  Bengies. 
Miss    Hannah    Scott,    Ellicott 

City. 
Miss  Mary  D.  Ebaugh,  Catons- 

ville. 
Miss  Stella  E.  Brown,  Overlea. 


Calyert  County. 


1.  Mr.  William  H.  Hellen,  Solo- 

mon's. 

2.  Dr.  J.  W.  Leitch,  Huntingtown. 
o.  A.  S.  Leathering,  Lusbys. 

4.  Supt.    T.    G.    Bennett,    Prince 

Frederick. 

5.  Daisy  P.  Turner,  Prince  Fred- 

erick. 

6.  Mrs.  B.  S.  Dowell,  Cove  Point. 

7.  Mrs.  Rosa  E.  Gray,  Lusbys. 

8.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Sollers,  Sollers. 

9.  Pauline  W.  Bennett,  St.  Leon- 

ard. 

10.  Jennie  N.  Tongue,  Wallville. 

11.  Rachel  F.  Gibson,  Island  Creek. 

12.  M.    Grace    Dorsey,    Port    Re- 

public. 

13.  M.  Susie  Magruder,  Solomons. 

14.  Mazie  D.  Williams,  Solomons. 

15.  Violet  Oberry,  Solomons. 
3G.  Margaret  Condiff,  Solomons. 

17.  Margaret   Duke,   Broomes    Is- 

land. 

18.  Ethel  H.  Parran,  Island  Creek. 
ir*.  Myrtte  Lusby,  Olivet. 

20.  Mattie  V.  Dixon,  Olivet. 

21.  Ruth  Burroughs,  Bowens. 

22.  M.  D.  Goldsborough,  Lowry. 


23.  Ruth  Coleman,  Barstow. 

24.  Lyda  E.  Leitch,  Cedar  Hill. 

25.  Iva  E.  Sisson,  Wilson. 

26.  Cassie     Bond     Duke,     Prince 

Frederick. 

27.  Mattie  L.  Hammett,  Bow^ens. 

28.  Mary  Bowen,  Willows. 

29.  Effie  H.  Boyd,  Barstow. 

30.  Ruth   Williams,   Frince   Fred- 

erick. 

31.  D.     Virginia     Dorsey,     Prince 

Frederick. 

32.  Angela   W.    Chambers,    Hunt- 

ingtown. 

33.  Mary  Owings,  Lower  Marlboro. 

34.  Helen  Birckhead,  Sunderland. 

35.  Caroline  Coster,  Lower  Marl- 

boro. 

36.  Nellie  A.  Ward,  Paris. 

37.  Julia  Plummer,  Owings. 

38.  Madeline  Gibson,  Owings. 

39.  Mrs.  Jas.  S.  Jones,  Dunkirk. 

40.  Mattie  V.  Hardesty,  Chaney. 

41.  Lois  R.  Watson,  Sunderland. 

42.  Lillian  M.  Gibson,  Wilburn. 

43.  Myrtle  S.  Denton,  Barstow. 

44.  S.  Jennie  Tougue,  Coster. 


Caroline  County. 


1.  May  Thompson,  Federalsburg. 

2.  Lavinia  R.  Crouse,  Denton. 


Miss  Slephanie  Ford,  Denton. 
Supt.  E.  M.  Noble,  Denton. 


Carroll  County. 


1.  Mrs.    Treva    B.    Wink,    Man- 

chester. 

2.  Mr.  Harry  L.  Feeser,  Taney- 

town. 

3.  Miss  Florence  Mason. 

5.  Miss  Winona  Greiman. 

6.  S.  P.  Caltrider. 

7.  Miss  Rosalie  Lipscomb. 

8.  Miss  M.  Helen  Fowble. 

9.  Mr.  Ephraim  Eisenberg. 
10.  Miss  Ida  Lockard. 


11.  Mr.  Emory  Ebaugh. 

12.  Miss  Margaret  Lockard. 

13.  Miss  Sara  Schaffer. 

14.  Miss  Alma  McCaffrey. 

15.  Miss  Mae  Williams  Turner. 

16.  Miss  Rachael  Buckingham. 

17.  Miss  Jessie  Matthews. 

18.  Miss  Mary  Weagley. 

19.  Miss  Evelyn  Rinker. 
21.  Miss  Ethel  Manahan. 

20.  Miss  Hattie  Willet. 
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22. 

Miss  May  IMusselman. 

82. 

23. 

Miss  Lottie  Moore. 

83. 

24. 

Miss  Carrie  Paulbaker. 

84. 

25. 

Miss  Emma  Bixler. 

85. 

26. 

Miss  Dorotliy  Harmau. 

86. 

27. 

Miss  Almira  J.  Utz. 

87. 

28. 

Miss  Delia  Myers. 

88. 

29. 

Miss  Eva  Knaiidler. 

89. 

30. 

Miss  ^lary  Reinecke. 

90. 

31. 

Mr.  Fred  Jenkins. 

91. 

32. 

Miss  Bessie  Lockard. 

92. 

33. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Frowble. 

93. 

34. 

Mr.  David  Frock. 

94. 

35. 

Mr.  Parker  Monath. 

95. 

36. 

L.  E.  Keefauver. 

96. 

37. 

Mr.  Ernest  Schwartz. 

97. 

38. 

Miss  Rebecca  DeMott. 

98. 

39. 

Miss  Miriam  Bergman. 

99. 

40. 

Miss  Pearl  Garrity. 

100. 

41. 

Mr.  Harvey  Rill. 

101. 

42. 

Miss  Ella  Lee. 

102. 

43. 

Miss  Xaomi  Derr. 

103. 

44. 

Miss  :\Iary  Stansbury. 

104. 

45. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Stimax. 

105. 

46. 

Mr.  Mark  Tingling. 

106. 

47. 

Miss  Christine  Wright. 

107. 

48. 

T.  W.  Buchman. 

108. 

49. 

Mr.  Lewis  A.  Koontz. 

109. 

50. 

Miss  Maye  Farver. 

no. 

51. 

Miss  Lillian  Trayer. 

111. 

51. 

Miss  Maye  Grimes. 

112. 

53. 

Mr.  Jacob  Farver. 

113. 

54 

0.  M.  Harrison. 

114. 

55. 

Miss  Bertie  Snyder. 

115. 

56. 

Miss  Carrie  Harbaugh. 

116. 

57. 

Miss  Clara  Devilbiss. 

117. 

58. 

Miss  :\Iarguerite  Smith.  . 

118. 

59. 

Miss  Helen  McXair. 

119. 

60. 

Miss  Rebecca  Erb. 

120. 

61. 

Miss  Lily  INI.  Snyder. 

121. 

62. 

Miss  Hannah  Shunk. 

122. 

63. 

Miss  Ivy  Fowler. 

123. 

64. 

Miss  S.  Edna  Wilson. 

124. 

65. 

Mr.  Joseph  Langdon. 

125. 

66. 

Miss  Vera  Fowler. 

126. 

67. 

Miss  Mora  B.  Haines. 

127. 

68. 

Miss  Helen  Eugler. 

128. 

69. 

Miss  Margaret  Snader. 

129. 

70. 

Miss  Thelma  Miller. 

130. 

71. 

Miss  Olivia  Rinehart. 

131. 

72. 

Miss  Addie  Spurrier. 

132. 

73. 

J.  Keller  Smith. 

133. 

74. 

Miss  Margaret  Knapp. 

134. 

75. 

Miss  Olive  Mount. 

135. 

76. 

Miss  Elsie  Ripley. 

136. 

77. 

Miss  Emma  Ecker. 

137. 

78. 

Mr.  Elmer  A.  Wolfe. 

138. 

79. 

Cleo.  Pittinger. 

139. 

SO. 

Miss  A.  Grace  Fair. 

140. 

81. 

Avis  Ecker. 

141.  : 

.  Miss  Margaret  Mullinix. 

.  Miss  Myrle  Reck. 

.  Miss  Edna  Devilbiss. 

,  Miss  X'aomi  Day. 

,  Miss  Anna  M.  Barnes. 

,  Miss  Pauline  Derr. 

.  Miss  Ruth  Klein. 

,  Miss  Xeva  Roser. 

,  Miss  Clara  Smith. 

,  Miss  Eva  Brashear. 

,  I\Ir.  Omer  Dubel. 

,  Miss  Alice  V.  Selby. 

.  Eader  B.  Runkles." 

,  Miss  Mary  R.  Ohler. 

.  Miss  Clara  Hackensmith. 

,  Miss  Mabel  Lambert. 

,  Miss  Ruth  Lemmon. 

,  Mrs.  Stewart  King. 

J.  L.  Hunsberger. 

Miss  Xellie  Royer. 

Miss  Merle  Ohler. 
,  Mr.  Harry  Ecker. 

Miss  Emma  L.  Reaver. 

Miss  Helen  Reindollar. 

Miss  G.  Mae  Fouke. 

Miss  Alma  R.  Shriner. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Shaum. 

Miss  L.  Pauline  Wisotzkey. 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  March. 

Miss  Ruth  Walsh. 

Mrs.  Harry  B.  Fogle. 

Miss  Bessie  Mering. 

Miss  Vesta  E.  Zepp. 

Miss  Edna  Blizzard. 

Miss  Bessie  Tingling. 

Mr.  Paul  D.  Toder. . 

Miss  M.  Jane  Ecker. 

Mr.  Ralph  U.  Marker. 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Taylor. 

W.  :^I.  Penn. 

Mrs.  Esther  Brown. 

Miss  Margaret  Cullen. 

E.  J.  Wildasin. 

Mr.  Thurman  X.  Brown. 

L.  Mirand  Xusbaum. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Warehime. 

Miss  Clara  M.  McGinness. 

A.  J.  Bemiller. 

Miss  Ethel  Kump. 

Miss  Emma  Caple. 

:\Iiss  E.  Cora  Lambert. 

X.  .E  Easier. 

Mr.  William  Shamer. 

Miss  Ruth  Chew. 

I\Iiss  Florence  Wenger. 

Miss  Estie  Bosley. 

Miss  X'ellie  Lee. 

I.  A.  Buckingham. 

I\Irs.  Eva  Owens. 
Miss  Margaret  Miller. 
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141.  Miss  Laura  O.  Wagner.  169. 

143.  Mr.  Joseph  Wailes.  170. 

144.  Miss  Alice  Bennett.  171. 

145.  Miss  Mary  Betts.  172. 

146.  Miss  Maude  Wenger.  173. 

147.  Mr.  George  Caple.  174. 

148.  Miss  Lottie  Barnes.  175. 

149.  Miss  Julia  Miller.  176. 

150.  Miss  Edna  Fretwell.  177. 

151.  Miss  Lily  Becraft.  178. 

152.  Miss  Adda  M.  Cummings.  179. 

153.  Mr.  William  Albaugh.  180. 

154.  Miss  Blanche  Spurrier.  181. 

155.  Miss  Esther  Sixx.  182. 

156.  Miss  Edna  Davis.  183. 

157.  Miss  Louise  Lacey.  184. 

158.  Miss  Elizabeth  Shipley.  185. 

159.  Miss  Ella  Frizzell.  186. 

160.  Mr.  Arthur  Griffee.  187. 

161.  Miss  Lillian  Barnes.  188. 

162.  W.  F.  Barnes.  189. 
163    Miss  Beryle  Buckingham.  190. 

164.  Frankie  Wetzel.  191. 

165.  Miss  Hazel  Cleary.  192". 

166.  Miss  Catherine  Miller.  193. 

167.  Miss  M.  Ada  Carter.  194. 

168.  Miss  Marguerite  Lauterbach.        195. 


Mr.  C.  M.  Griffith. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Smith. 
Miss  Maude  Shauck. 
Miss  Lillian  Helwig. 
Mr.  Grover  C.  Knipple. 
Miss  Cecelia  Shower. 
Miss  Emma  Cox. 
Miss  Carrie  La  Motte. 
Miss  Anna  Ridgely. 
Miss  Nona  Folk. 
Miss  Florence  Strevig. 
Mr.  Theo.  J.  Myers. 
Mr.  Robert  Kuhns. 
C.  J.  Stauble. 
Mr.  J.  Albert  Zepp. 
Winifred  Masenheimer. 
Miss  Ada  Trump. 
Mrs.  Mae  Gettier.  • 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoffacker. 
Miss  Edith  Crumrine. 
H.  T.  Wentz. 
Miss  Letha  Royer. 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Davis. 
Miss  Marie  Alleman. 
Miss  Katherine  Fiscel. 
Miss  Adda  Trump. 
Supt.  M.  S.  H.  Unger. 


Cecil  County. 


1.  Miss    Sadie   T.   Nicoll,   Chesa-  j !  19. 

peake  City.  20. 

2.  Miss  Mary  Bmil  Clark,  Cicil-  j    21. 

ton.  i 

3.  Miss  Caroline  W.  Stump,  Per-  '    22. 

ryville.  23. 

4.  Miss  Ethel  S.  Taylor,  Aiken.  24. 

5.  Miss  Edith  A.  Robinson,  New-       25. 

ark,  Del.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

6.  Miss  Edna  M.  Cleaves,  Elkton.        26. 

7.  Miss      Frances      M.      Cleaves, 

Elkton.  27. 

8.  Miss  Mary  I.  Rowland,  Elkton.        28. 

9.  Miss     Hannah     C.     Whitelock, 

Perryville.  29. 

10.  Miss  Anna  B.  Gehr,  Perryville. 

11.  Miss  Debbie  A.  Jackson,  Prin-       30. 

cipio. 

12.  Mrs.  Mabel  Knotts,  North  East.      31. 

13.  Mr.    Alfred    B.    McVey,    North 

East,  R.  D.  1.  32. 

14.  Miss  Lera  White,  Rising  Sun,      33. 

R.  D.  2.  34. 

15.  Miss  Cora  M.  Pippin,  Elkton. 

16.  Miss  Margaret  Hartnett,  Elk-      35. 

ton.  36. 

17.  Miss  Hannah  Hartnett,  Elkton. 

18.  Miss  Katherine  Bratton,  Elk-      37. 

ton. 


Miss  Henrietta  Booth,  Elkton. 

Miss  Mary  Bratton,  Elkton. 

Miss  Elnora  Martindale,  Port 

•    Deposit. 

Miss  Lizzie  Wells,  Elkton. 

Miss  Grace  Wells,  Elkton. 

Miss  Adelaide  C.  Ford,  Elkton. 

Mr.  J.  Marshall  Thompson, 
North  East. 

Miss  Reba  Buckley,  Port  De- 
posit. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Fockler,  Elkton. 

Mr.  Theo.  W.  Currier,  Perry- 
ville. 

Mrs.  Theo.  W.  Currier,  Perry- 
ville. 

Miss  Bessie  M.  Guthrie,  Rising 
Sun. 

Miss  Rachel  A.  Cameron,  North 
East. 

Miss  Elsie  H.  Hill,  Rising  Sun. 

Miss  Louise  Liebig,  North  East. 

Miss  Dorothy  Mackenzie,  North 
East. 

Miss  Delphia  Hunt,  North  East. 

Miss  Helen  S.  Teeple,  Rising 
Sun,  R.  D. 

Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Haddock,  North 
East,  R.  D.  1. 
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38.  Miss  M.  Ethel  Hall,  Rising  Sun. 

39.  Miss  Ethel  Hopkins,  Elkton. 

40.  Miss  Emma  B.  Jaquette,  Cherry 

Hill. 

41.  Miss    Mary    W.    West,    North 

East. 

42.  Miss  Grace  Watt,  Chesapeake 

City. 

43.  Miss   Nettie   L.   Stone,   Chesa- 

peake City. 

44.  Miss   M.   A.    E.    Phillips,    Port 

Deposit,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

45.  Miss  Bertha  K.  Terry,  Rising 

Sun. 

46.  Miss    Emily   E.    Moore,    North 

East. 

47.  Miss  Flora  A.  Davis,  Elkton. 

48.  Miss  Frances  Griffith,  Cecilton. 

49.  Miss  Ella  Cannon,  Cecilton. 

50.  Miss  Carmen  Price,  Cecilton. 

51.  Miss  Marie  Price,  Cecilton. 

52.  Miss     Mary     C.     H.     Walters, 

Elkton,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

53.  Miss  Violet  Jones,  North  East, 

R.  D. 

54.  Miss   Blanche  Ford,  Port  De- 

posit, R.  D. 

55.  Miss  Flora  Marshbank,  Elkton. 

56.  Miss  Sarah  R.  Miller,  Leslie. 

57.  Miss    Elva    Blackson,    Elkton, 

R.  D.  No.  5. 

58.  Miss  Ada  B.   Johnson,  Rising 

Sun,  R.  D.  2. 

59.  Miss  Sadie  E.  Cavanaugh,  Elk- 

ton. 

60.  Miss  Mabel  Barber,  Rising  Sun. 

61.  Miss  Lidie  Stewart,  Rising  Sun. 

62.  Miss  Laura  Price,  Rising  Sun. 

63.  Mrs.  E.  W.  Wood,  North  East, 

R.  D. 

64.  Miss  M.  Louise  Van  Dyke,  Ce- 

cilton. 


65.  Miss  Ruth  B.  Mills,  Cresapeake 

City. 

66.  Mrs.  Emma  Willis,  Chesapeake 

City. 

67.  Mr.  William  M.  Pogue,  Rising 

Sun. 
08.  Dr.   Delmar   Smithers,   Chesa- 
peake City. 

69.  Mr.  Wilmer  Falls,  North  East. 

70.  Mr.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Chesa- 

peake City. 

71.  Miss  Alice  E.  Miller,  Port  De- 

Deposit. 

72.  Miss    Lucy    G.    Stapp,    Chesa- 

peake City. 

73.  Miss      Elizabeth      Warburton, 

North  East. 

74.  Miss    Louise    McDowell,    Not- 

tingham, Pa. 

75.  Miss  Mary  E.  Harlan,  Cherry 

Hill. 

76.  Miss  Mildred  Reynolds,  North 

East,  R.  D. 

77.  Miss     Josephine     B.     Stearns, 

Warwick. 

78.  Mr.  Guy  Johnson,  Chesapeake 

City. 

79.  Miss    Bessie    Wingate,    North 

East. 

80.  Miss   M.    Helen    Scott,    Childs, 

R.  D. 

81.  Miss  Ida  L.   Kimble,  Newark, 

Del.,  R.  D.  2. 

82.  Miss   Annie  E.   Jackson,   Port 

Deposit,  R.  D. 

83.  Miss  H.  E.  Hassler,  U.  S.  Public 

Health  Service,  Perryville. 

84.  Miss  Mary  L.  Budd,  Elkton. 

85.  Miss    Sara/  S.    Price,    Elkton, 

R.  D.  No.  2. 


Charles  County. 


1.  Miss  Lucy  B.  Gough,  Wicomico. 

2.  ;\Irs.  Helen  Hughes,  Benedict. 

3.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Adams,  Waldorf. 

4.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Queen,  Waldorf. 

5.  Miss  Mary  E.   Simpson,  New- 

burg. 

6.  Mr.  John  R.  Cooksey,  Mt.  Vic- 

toria. 

7.  Miss    Ruth    Martin,    Hughes- 

ville. 

8.  Miss  Sadie  Gray,  Grayton. 

9.  Miss  Effle  Gray,  Grayton. 

10.  Miss  Louise  Haislip,  Welcome. 

11.  Miss     Louise     Albrittain,     La 

Plata. 


12.  Miss  Pearl  Albrittain,  La  Plata. 

13.  Miss     Mary     Speake,     Chica- 

muxen. 

14.  Miss  Jane  Bowie,  La  Plata. 

15.  Miss  Mary  Kemp,  Welcome. 

16.  Mr.  Leo  Wathen,  Newport. 

17.  Mr.  Joseph  Tippett,  Newport. 

18.  Miss  Birdie  Garner,  La  Plata. 

19.  Miss  Ethel  Cochrane,  La  Plata. 

20.  Miss  Lucille  Cox,  Pomfret. 

21.  Miss  Louise  Roby,  Pomfret. 

22.  Miss  Josephine  Wilson,  Char- 

lotte Hall.     . 

23.  Miss  Mae  E.  Canter,  Hughes- 

ville. 
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24.  Mr.  M.  R.  Stone,  Port  Tobacco. 

25.  Miss   Marie   Prere,  Tompkins- 

ville. 

26.  F.  B.  Gwynn,  La  Plata. 

27.  Emilie  Burdett,  La  Plata. 


28.  W.  B.  Billingsley,  La  Plata. 

29.  Dorothy  Burdett,  La  Plata. 

30.  Mrs.  Heleu  C.  Hughes,  Bene- 

dict. 


Dorchester  County. 


IMiss  Wilsie  T.  Pritchett,  Bish- 
op's Head,  (teaching)  Ap- 
plegarth. 

2.  Mrs.   Willie   A.    Martin,   Cam- 

bridge. 

3.  Blanche    P.    Matthews,    Cam- 

bridge. 

4.  Thelma  Marvel,  Cambridge. 

5.  Annie  Kerr  Taitt,  Cambridge. 

6.  Gladys  Haring,  Cambridge. 

7.  Evelyn  Johnson,  Cambridge. 

8.  Sadie  E.  Wall,  Cambridge. 

9.  Nannie  E.  Corner,  Cambridge. 
10.  Francis     G.     Matthews,    Cam- 
bridge. 


11.  Ottilee       Langrall,       Bishop's 

Head. 

12.  Nellie     Wheatley,     East     New 

Market. 

13.  Supt.    James    B.    Noble,    Cam- 

bridge. 

14.  Mrs.   S.   Creighton,  East  New 

Market. 

15.  Miss  Maud  Isenberg,  East  New 

Market. 

16.  Elizabeth  Mundy,  Cambridge. 

17.  Georgia  F.  Bloxon,  East  New 

Market. 

18.  Miss  Maurer,  Cambridge. 

19.  Guy  Moore,  Hurlock. 


Frederick  Connty. 


1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

IL 

12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 


Miss    M.    Beth    Firor,    Thur-  19. 

mont.  20. 

Miss   Merle   V.   Wiles,   Thur- 

mont.  21 

Miss  Nora  M.  Lay,  Thurmont. 

Miss     Anna     Wolfe,     Union  22. 

Bridge.  23. 

Miss    Sadie    C.    Hahn,    Fred-  24. 

erick.  25. 

Miss  Linnie  McGuigan,  Thur- 
mont. 26. 

Miss  Katherine  Robbs,  Thur- 
mont. 27 

Miss  Evelyn  Routzan,  Thur- 
mont. 28. 

Miss    Alva     Isanogle,     Thur- 
mont. 29. 

Mr.      Harvey     D.     Beachley,  30. 

Thurmont.  31. 

Mr.  Lewis  D.  Crawford,  Thur-  32. 
mont. 

Abby  McCardell,  Thurmont.  33. 

Miss  Mary  McCaffrey,  Thur- 
mont. 34. 

Miss   Anna   M.    Jones,    Thur-  35. 

mont.  36. 

Miss    B.    Lucy    Adelsberger, 

Thurmont.  37. 

Miss  Ada  C.  Favorite,  Thur-  38. 

mont.  39. 

Miss  Nellie  K.  Gray,  Lantz.  40. 

Miss  Mildred  B.  Short,  Lewis-  41. 
ton. 


Mr.  R.  E.  Kieeny,  Middletown. 

William  E.  Harwer,  Middle- 
town. 

Mary  Helen  Hyland,  Middle- 
town. 

Edna  Lighter,  Middletown. 

Nannie  F.  Ifert,  Middletown. 

H.  R.  Shoemaker,  Middletown. 

Maurice  C.  Stallsmlth,  Mid- 
dletown. 

Orpah  R.  Kefauver,  Middle- 
town. 

Marceline  Kefauver,  Middle- 
town. 

Anna  Blanche  Howard,  Mid- 
dletown. 

J.  May  Bond,  Union  Bridge. 

Thos.  C.  Bittle,  Emmitsburg. 

Adam  Roser,   Woodsboro. 

Irma  V.  Biggs,  Frederick, 
R.  D.  6. 

P.  D.  Harshman,  Walkers- 
ville. 

Pauline  Gilbert,  Frederick. 

Martha  A.  Kemp,  Frederick. 

Bertha  M.  Grabill,  Walkers- 
ville. 

Margaret  Duvall,  Frederick. 

J.  C.  Biehl,  Frederick. 

Wallace  Beall,  Libertytown. 

S.  Fenton  Harris,  Frederick. 

Margaret  A.  Lemon,  Fred- 
erick. 
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42 
43. 

44. 
45. 
46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 
63. 

64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 


G9. 

70. 

71. 
72. 
73. 

74. 
75. 

76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 

83. 

84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 


Pearl  A.  Eader,  Frederick.  88 
Mary  T.  Mohsewertli,  Ijams- 

ville.  89 
Lottie  S.  Eyler,  Emmitsburg. 

Katie  Murphy,  Frederick.  90 

Millard  J.  Palmer,  New  Wind-  91 

sor.  92 

Emma  C.  Devilbiss,  Walkers-  93, 

ville.  94 

L.    Virginia   Biddinger,   Wal-  95 

kersville. 

Roberta  I.  Lewis,  Frederick.  96, 
Bettie  Specht,  Point  of  Rocks. 

W.  A.  R.  "Beall,  Burkittsville.  97. 
Sarali  M.  Glisan,  Liberty. 

Ethel  I.  Fogle,  Walkersville.  98. 

Hazel  Fogle,  Walkersville.  99. 

Ella  V.  Krieg,  Brunswick.  100. 

Grace  D.  Cage,  Brunswick.  101. 

Hazel  Holier.  Frederick,  R.  D.  102. 

Helen  Holter,  Frederick,  R.  D.  103. 

George    W.    Manahan,    Sabil-  104. 

lasville. 

Marshall  H.  Leatherman,  My-  105. 

ersville. 

George   L.   Twentey,   Freder-  106. 

ick,  .R  D,  6.  107. 

Sarah  G.  Adams,  Frederick.  108. 

Charles  H.   Remsberg,  Fred-  109. 

erick.  110. 

Mrs.  P.  T.  Kuhn,  Frederick.  111. 
Edith  S.  Gardiner,  Frederick. 

Mary  J.   Shuff,  Frederick.  112. 

C.  Bess  Castlee,  Frederick.  113. 
Nellie  Blentinger,  Frederick, 

R.  D.  114. 

Mildred      Lee      DeLashmutt,  115. 

Frederick. 
Katharine   M.   Wiener,   Fred-  116. 
erick.  117. 
Edna  Schaffer,  Frederick.  118. 
Nannette  Schaffer,  Jefferson.  119. 
Katherine  Herwig,  Frederick.  120. 
E.  Louise  James,  Frederick. 
Elizabeth  Goldsborough,  Fred-  121. 
erick.  122. 
M.  Ruthella  Witter,  Frederick.  123. 
Lydia  Rebert,  Frederick. 
Anna  Simmons,  Frederick.  124. 
Maude  Miller,  Frederick. 
Edith  Sigmund,  Frederick.  12^. 
G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Frederick.  126. 
Albert    M.    Patterson,    Fred- 
erick. 127. 
Frances  R.  Doub,  Frederick. 
Oline  E.  Bowlus,  Middletown.  128. 
Mae  I.  Dorcus,  Woodsboro.  129. 
Mary  H.  Burger,  Frederick.  130. 
Katharine    H.    Lamar,    Fred-  131. 
erick. 


.  Anna    E.    Kinna,    Frederick, 

R.  D.  No.  5. 
.  Chas.  L.  Leatherman,  Smith- 
burg. 
.  J.  Chester  Joy,  Mt.  Airy. 
.  Mary  C.  Dexter,  Myersville. 
.  Alberta  Comer,  Frederick. 
.  Lena  Maggia,  Frederick. 
.  Nettie  F.  Jones,  New  Market. 
.  Charlette      Mohler,      Adams- 
town. 
.  Thelma  Summers,  Frederick, 
R.  D.  7. 
Mrs.    Estelle    Watkins,  Mon- 
rovia. 
,  Violet  King,  Monrovia. 
Sadie  E.  Moxley,  Mt.  Airey. 
George  L.  Etzler,  Woodsboro. 
George  W.  Cecil,  Walkersville. 
Irene  M.  Ogle,  Adamstown. 
Daisy  Darner,  Doub. 
Asenath      Ebbert,      Union 

Bridge. 
Dr.  Thos.  F.  Marshall,  Fred- 
erick. 
Elsie  Talbott,  Brunswick. 
Nellie  B.  Hargett,  Brunswick. 
Grace  V.  Mills,  Brunswick. 
Flora  C.  Gross,  Brunswick. 
Hazel  N.  Wayble,  Brunswick. 
Katharine   Van    Pelt,    Bruns- 
wick. 
Georgia  A.  Hood,  Brunsv/ick. 
E.    Virginia   Wenner,    Bruns- 
wick. 
Robert  J.  Ridgely,  Myersville.  . 
Dorothy  W.  Warehime,  Fred- 
erick. 
M.  Clara  Filler,  Frederick. 
Louise  C.  Blum,  Frederick. 
Beula  M.  Tate,  Frederick. 
Elsie  K.  Engle,  Frederick. 
Marguerite    Billmyer,     Fred- 
erick. 
Reed  Myers,  Frederick. 
Harriet  E.  Smith,  Frederick. 
Roscoe   M.   Doub,   Dickerson, 

R.  D.  1. 
Cora  Carper  Doub,  Dickerson, 

R.  D.  1. 
Oscar  M.  Fogle,  Brunswick. 
Charles   C.   T.    Stull,    Bruns- 
wick. 
Marguerite    Krumm,    Bruns- 
wick. * 
Roberta  Carty,  Brunswick. 
Lily  Moore,  Brunswick. 
Mary  C.  Kaetzel,  Brunswick. 
Josephine    Solomon,    Bruns- 
wick. 
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ir>2.  Lavinia  Flood,  Brunswick. 
lo3.  Helen  Simpson,  Brunswick. 

134.  Edith  Wenner,  Brunswicl?. 

135.  Charles     Utterback,     Bruns- 

wick. 

136.  Foster  E.  Grossnickle,  Bruns- 

wick. 

137.  Eliz.  Michael,  Frederick. 

138.  G.  Pearl  Thomas,  Frederick. 

139.  Cassander     Hesson,     Bruns- 

wick. 

140.  Clara  C.  Hanver,  New  Market. 

141.  Jeannette  Warrenfeltz,  Dick- 

erson,  R.  D.  1. 

142.  Geo.  R.  Stottlemyer,  Smiths- 

burg. 

143.  Helen  Cochran,  Jefferson. 

144.  Minnie       Cookerly,       Middle- 

town. 

145.  Edna  Pulmer,  Jefferson. 

146.  Edith    Utz    Thomas,    Adams- 

town. 

147.  Marion  K.  Green,  Frederick. 

148.  Bessie  M.  Bell,  Creagerstown. 

149.  Bertha  M.  Wiener,  Burkitts- 

ville. 

150.  Mary  V.  Bell,  Adamstown. 

151.  Helen  G.  Kaufman,  Frederick. 
].52.  E.  Clyde  Duvall,  Myersville. 

153.  Olive    Ruth    Eyler,    Sabillas- 

ville. 

154.  Beulah  Weldon,  Emmitsburg. 

155.  Edna  Hoover,  Creagerstown. 

156.  Edna  Eby,  Sabillasville. 

157.  Geo.  O.  PofRnberger,  Lantz. 

158.  Sadie  E.  Spurrier,  Woodsboro. 

159.  Mrs.       Gertrude      Whitmore, 

Johnsville. 

160.  Lenore  Whitmore,  Johnsville. 

161.  Marby  Burns,  Johnsville. 

162.  Eva  M.  Thomas,  Frederick. 

163.  Violet  I.  Beall,  Libertytown. 

164.  Gertrude  Barnes,  Mt.  Airy. 

165.  S.  Price  Young,  Frederick. 

166.  Ida  N.  Rinehart.  Frederick. 

167.  Carrie      E.       Smith,      Union 

Bridge. 

168.  Fannie  Rider,  Woodsboro. 

169.  Eliz.  Magaha,  Burkittsville. 

170.  Grace  S.  Martz,  Frederick. 

171.  Geo.  L.  Miller,  Frederick. 
171.  Mary    E.    Beachley,    Middle- 
town. 

173.  Pauline  Seeger,  Frederick. 

174.  Mildred     B.     Hively,     Union 

Bridge. 

175.  C.  U.  Sottlemyer,  Wolfsville. 

176.  C.  E.  Moylan,  Frederick. 

177.  Mrs.    Anna    Nichols,    Bruns- 

wick. 


178.  Spencer  C.  Stull,  Frederick. 

179.  Bertha  Trundle,  Frederick. 
ISO.  Chester  G.  Clem,  Frederick. 

181.  Leota  H.  Roberts,  Frederick. 

182.  Edith  M.  Miller.  Frederick. 
ISo.  Charlotte  DeLashmutt,  Fred- 
erick. 

184.  Hattie  S.  Bell,  Frederick. 

185.  Edith  Miller,  Frederick. 

186.  Alvida      DeLashmutt,      Fred- 

erick. 

187.  Beulah  Moberly,  Frederick. 

188.  Kate  Shank,  Frederick. 

189.  Rose    T.    Yingllng,     Liberty- 

town. 

190.  Marie  A.  Eyler,  Thurmont. 

191.  C.  N.  Frushour,  Myersville. 

192.  Elmira  Renn,  Frederick. 

193.  Mary  J.  Ohler,  Emmitsburg. 
I!i4.  Mary  F.  Sidv.-ell,  Emmitsburg. 

195.  Anna  Knott,  Urbana. 

196.  C.    C.    Livingston,    Frederick 

Junction. 

197.  Edith    Nicodemus,    Walkers- 

ville. 

198.  Belva     Stottlemyer,     Smiths- 

burg. 

199.  Naomi  R.  DeLauter,  Doub. 

200.  Nellie     Sigafoose,     Point     of 

Rocks. 

201.  Mary  Stagle,  Jefferson. 

202.  Lillian  Kelly,  Thurmont. 

203.  Elizabeth  Arnold,  Knoxville. 

204.  Anna    T.    Helfenstein,    Fred- 

erick. 

205.  Blanche  E.  Cover,  Mt.  Airy. 

206.  Rhudore  Layman,  Thurmont. 

207.  Dr.  Ralph  Browning,  Myers- 

ville. 

208.  Oscar  B.  Coblentz,  Frederick. 

209.  A.  M.  Nicodemus,  Jr.,  Adams- 

tov/n. 

210.  R.    Frank    Sappington,    Lib- 

ertytown. 

£11.  William  P.  Morsell,  Liberty- 
town. 

212.  Dr.  William  Crawford  John- 

son, Frederick. 

213.  Sterling  Gait,  Emmits  burg. 

214.  Violet  Smith,  Frederick. 

215.  Sadie  Reed,  Frederick. 

216.  Dr.    G.    H.    Apple,    President 

Hood  College,  Frederick. 

217.  Miss  Hall  Ott,  Frederick. 

218.  Miss  Mary  C.  Ott,  Hood  Col- 

lege, Frederick. 

219.  Geraldine  Hayes,  Smithburg. 

220.  Thomas   Mumford,    Braddock 

Heights. 
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Garrett  County. 


1.  M.      H.      Frankhouser,      Pine 

Swamp,  Cranesville,  W.  Va. 

2.  Albert  L.  Lee,  Kitzmiller. 

3.  Belle  H.  Nine,  Kitzmiller. 

4.  Gladys  B.  Hamill,  Kitzmiller. 

5.  Miss  O.  V.  Dunham,  Oakland. 

6.  Mrs.    Rosa    M.    Harney,    Deer 

Park. 


7.  Miss  Delia  Savage,  Oakland. 
S.  Margaret  Smith,  Oakland. 
9.  E.  R.  Parker,  Mt.  Lake  Park. 
10.  Edna  M.  Marshall,  Oakland. 
11.  Charles  H.  Kolb,  Oakland. 

12.  Supt.  P.  E.  Rathburn,  Oakland. 

13.  Agnes  Thomas,  Oakland. 


Harford  County. 


1.  J.   Herbert   Owens,   Havre   de 

Grace,  Md. 

2.  Pearl    B.    Howard,    Havre    de 

Grace,  Md. 

3.  Grace     Rawlings,     Havre     de 

Grace,  Md. 

4.  Alice  D.  Price,  Havre  de  Grace, 

Md. 

5.  M.    Nellie    Barron,    Havre    de 

Grace,  Md. 
().  Helen    R.    Houck,    Havre    de 
Grace,  Md. 

7.  Susie   A.   Donnelly,   Havre   de 

Grace,  Md. 

8.  Mattie    M.    Offley,    Havre    de 

Grace,  Md. 

9.  Florence  H.  Cronin,  Havre  de 

Grace,  Md. 

10.  Margaret  McDonald,  Havre  de 

Grace,  Md. 

11.  Charlotte    Carrol,    Havre     de 

Grace,  Md. 

12.  Alice    I.    Harkins,    Havre    de 

Grace,  Md. 

13.  Laura  B.  Tammany,  Havre  de 

Grace,  Md. 

14.  Ross    J.    Blocher,    Havre    de 

Grace,  Md. 

15.  Sallie  P.   Galloway,  Havre  de 

Grace,  Md. 


16.  Mollie    R.    Mason,    Havre    de 

Grace,  Md. 

17.  Esther    0.    Smith,    Havre    de 

Grace,  Md. 

18.  Ruth    G.    Jackson,    Havre    de 

Grace,  Md. 

19.  D.  Norman  Sharpe,  Havre  de 

Grace,  Md. 

20.  Hattie  Bagley,  Bagley,  Md. 

21.  Nellie    Ruth    Bagley,    Bagley, 

Md. 

22.  Bessie  Kelly,  Bagley,  Md. 

23.  Ruth    E.    Thomas,    Edgewood, 

Md. 

24.  C.  Milton  Wright,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

25.  L.  Elsie  Piet,  438  E.  Twenty- 

second  St.,  Baltimore. 

26.  Viola       Strawbridge,       Fawn 

Grove,  Pa. 

27.  Grace  L.  Nelson,  White  Hall. 

28.  Rebecca    Lowe,    Fawn    Grove, 

Pa. 

29.  Britta  Lowe,  Pawn  Grove,  Pa. 

30.  J.  Willard  Davis,  Aberdeen. 

31.  A.  P.  Galbreath,  Darlington. 

32.  Miss  Traco  Daugherty,  Delta, 

Pa. 

33.  Minnie  W.  Ward,  Jarrettsville. 


Howard  Countj. 


1.  Supt.   W.   C.   Phillips,   Ellicott 

City,  Md. 

2.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Poisal,  Elli- 

cott City. 

3.  Miss     Floria     Brian,     Ellicott 

City,  R.  P.  D. 

4.  Miss  Susie  M.  Parlett.  Clarks- 

ville. 

5.  Miss  Mildred  Pahrney,,  Alber- 

ton. 

6.  Miss  Minerva  Todd,  Alberton. 


7.  Miss  Sabra  Ridgely,  Marriotts- 

ville. 

8.  Miss    Pearl    Mercier,    Lisbon, 

Md. 

9.  Miss  Lillian  Brosenne,  Ellicott 

City,  R.  P.  D. 

10.  Miss  Ruth  Smith,  Lisbon. 

11.  Mrs.  Lillian  T.  Mullinix,  Cooks- 

ville. 

12.  Mrs.  Laura  Reed,  Mount  Airy, 

R.  P.  D. 
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13.  Mr.  Frank  E.  Smith,  Woodbine, 

R.  F.  D. 

14.  Miss  Mabel  Hinton,  Woodbine, 

R.  F.  D. 
If).  Miss  Joanna  Saffell,  Marriotta- 
ville. 

16.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Saffell,  West  Friend- 

ship. 

17.  Miss    Violette    Young,    Cooks- 

ville. 

15.  Miss   Emma    Shipley,   Ellicott 

City,  R.  F.  D. 

19.  Miss  Anna  McLean,  Marriotts- 

ville. 

20.  Miss  Nannie  M.  Dudley,  Ivory. 

21.  Miss  Appalona  Fahnrey,  Elli- 

cott City,  R.  F.  D. 
22,.  Miss    Marian    Mollman,    Elk- 
ridge. 

23.  Miss  Cloa  Gate,  Elkridge. 

24.  Mrs.  Rheba  G.  Moore,  Elkridge. 

25.  Miss     Dora     Grimes,     Ellicott 

Citiy. 

26.  Miss        Katharine        Warfield, 

Atholton. 

27.  Mrs.     Annie     Rhine     Whipps, 

Atholton. 

28.  Miss  Ida  Brian,  Ellicott  City. 

29.  Miss  Annie  E.  Johnston,  Elli- 

Cott  City. 

30.  Miss  Edythe  Marden,  Ellicott 
ffl       City. 

31.  Miss  Jennie  E.  Kirby,  Ellicott 

City. 

32.  Miss  Elizabeth  Lewis,  Ellicott 

City. 

33.  Mr.     Grover     Norris,     Ellicott 

City. 

34.  Mrs.     Richard    Davis,    Wood- 

stock. 

35.  Rev.    George    Busch,    Ellicott 

City,  R.  P.  D. 

36.  Miss     Grace     Insley,     Ellicott 

City,  R.  F.  D. 

37.  Miss  Virgie  Cooney,  Elkridge, 

R.  F.  D. 

38.  Rev.  Henry  Hall,  Savage. 

39.  Rev.   Lester    Smallwood,    Sav- 

age. 


40.  Mrs.  John  T.  Cronmiller,  Sav- 

age. 

41.  Mrs.  Lucy  Blakemore,  Savage. 

42.  Mrs.   Alice   Peters,   Laurel,   R. 

F.  D. 

43.  Miss  Viola  lager.  Laurel. 

44.  Miss  Louise  Bloom,  Jessups. 

45.  Miss     Mary     Dorsey,     Ellicott 

City,  R.  F.  D. 

46.  Miss    Mabel    Perkins,    Wood- 

bine, R.  F.  D. 

47.  Miss  Florence  Arnold,  Ellicott 

City. 

48.  Miss  Bertha  R.  Brown,  Ellicott 

City. 

49.  Miss    Mary    Baugher,    Ellicott 

City. 

50.  Miss  Mary  Scrivnor,  Dayton. 

51.  Miss  Julia  R.  Kyne,  Elkridge. 

52.  Miss    Annie   Warthen,    Sykes- 

ville. 

53.  Miss  Bessie  Selby,  Mount  Airy, 

R.  F.  D. 

54.  Miss   Emma   Johnson,   Laurel, 

R.  F.  D. 

55.  Miss  Rosa  Lee  Johnson,  Ednor, 

Md. 

56.  Miss  E.  L.  Linthicum,  Elioak. 

57.  Miss   Caherine   Spurrier,   Gle- 

nelg. 

58.  Rev.   Carroll  Maddox,  Clarks- 
ffl       ville. 

59.  Miss    Emily    Parlett,    Clarks- 

ville. 

60.  Miss  Ida  B.  Nichols,  Highland. 

61.  Mr.  L.  M.  Hodges,  Clarksville. 

62.  Miss  Grace  Godbey,  Dayton. 

63.  Miss    Eugenia    Saffell,    Glen- 

wood. 

64.  Miss  Antoinette  Pindle,  Ilches- 

ter. 

65.  Mrs.  Ella  J.  Conner,  Harford 

Road    and    Richmond    Ave., 
Baltimore. 

66.  Mile.  L.  GduPe,  914  Carrollton 

Ave.,  Baltimore. 

67.  Brother  Felix,  Rock  Hill  Col- 

lege, Ellicott  City. 


Kent  County. 


1.  Miss  Jeanette  Gooding,  Ches- 

tertown. 

2.  Miss  Margaret  L.  Elliott,  Ches- 

tertown. 

3.  Miss  Fannie   E    Stuart,   Ches- 

tertown. 
4.  Miss  Mary  V.  Crew,  Kennedy- 


ville. 

5.  Miss  Elizabeth  Lusby,  Kenne- 

wyville. 

6.  Miss  L.  Nellie  Pearce,  Worton. 

7.  Mr.  Hope  W.  Meeks,  Worton. 
S.  Miss  Fannie  I.  Edwards,  Mas- 

sey. 
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9.  Miss    Mildred    Kendall.    Rock 
Hall. 

10.  Mrs.  S.  S.  Van  Sant,  Chester- 

town. 

11.  Miss  Marietta  Loud.   Cliester- 

town. 

12.  Mr.    W.    A.    P.    Strang.    Rock 

Hall. 


13.  Mrs.  Mildred  Sutton,  Black. 
1-4.  Mark  Creasy,  Chestertown. 
1.5.  Supt.  Edward  J.  Clarke.  Ches- 

tertown. 
10.  Mary  W.  Carroll,  Chestertown. 
17.  M.  Adele  France,  Chestertown. 
IS.  H.  H.  Ransom,  Galena. 
li).  Estelle  T.  Biddle.  Rock  Hall. 


Montgomery  County. 


1. 

:\Iarv    E.    Oliphant.    Laytons- 

28. 

Mrs.     Willie     B.     Magruder, 

ville,  3Id. 

Poolesville,  Md. 

2. 

A.  Grace  Baker.  Lavtonsvllle, 

29. 

Horace      Davis,      Poolesville, 

Md. 

Md. 

3. 

Mary  White.  Laytonsville,  :\Id. 

30. 

Frances  Bowman.  Dickerson. 

4. 

Lulu  B.  White,  Galthersburg, 

Md. 

Md. 

31. 

A'irginia     Gartrell,     Dawson- 

5. 

Nellie     M.     Royer.    Gaithers- 

%'ille.  Md. 

burg.  Md. 

32. 

R.  Milton  Hall.  Rockville,  Md. 

6. 

Jane  P.  Lucas.  Derwood,  Md. 

33. 

Edith  L.  Ford,  Rockville,  Md. 

- 

Sarah     Risgs,     Gaithersburg. 

34. 

Alice  E.  Hepburn,  Rockville, 

Md. 

Md. 

8. 

Mrs.  Belle  P.  Hawkins.  Ger- 

35. 

Katie    L.    Frizzell.    Rockville. 

mantown.  3.1d. 

Md. 

9. 

Viola    M.    Hunt.    Hvattstown. 

36. 

Wm.    A,    Eubank,    Rockville, 

fflMd. 

Md. 

11 

10.  Mrs.   Margaret    D.     Ryan, 

37. 

Elberta    T.    Rice.    Rockville, 

Hvattstown.  Md. 

Md. 

IL 

Marguerite  Groomes.  Clarks- 

3S. 

Maude  R.  England.  Rockville. 

burg.  Md. 

Md. 

12. 

Kathryn      Howard,      Clarks- 

39. 

Katherine  Stevens,  Rockville, 

burg,  Md. 

Md. 

13. 

Sarah  G.  Soper,  Boyds,  Md. 

40. 

Mrs.    Hattie   Kingdon.    Rock- 

14. 

Virgie  Beall,  Boyds,  Md. 

ville,  Md. 

1.5. 

M.  Maud  Ashton.  Clarksburg, 

41. 

Mrs.    Sarah    J.    Ward.    Rock- 

Md. 

ville.  Md, 

16. 

Mrs.  Wilber  Jones,  Burdette. 

42, 

3.1arv    M.    Brewer.    Rockville. 

Md. 

Md. 

17. 

Julia    M.    Barber.    :\Ionrovia. 

43. 

Annie  White,  Rockville.  Md. 

Md. 

44. 

Virginia     F.     Brewer,    Rock- 

IS. 

Wilmer    B.    Bowen,    German- 

ville,  Md. 

town,  Md. 

45. 

Mary  Aldridge,  Rockville,  Md. 

19. 

Annabel  Erode,  Germantown. 

46. 

Hazel    E.    Hollar,    Rockville, 

Md. 

Md. 

20. 

Anna  S.   Kroll,  Germantown. 

47. 

Catherine  Stanlev,  Rockville, 

Md. 

Md. 

21. 

Laura    Souder,    Germantown. 

48. 

Mabel    Becraft.    Washington 

Md. 

Grove.   Md. 

22. 

Robert  W.  Stout,  Poolesville, 

49. 

Anna    J.    Lacey.    Washington 

Md. 

Grove,  Md. 

23. 

Bernice    E.    Spring,    Pooles- 

50. 

E.  Pauline  Waring,  Colesville, 

ville,  Md. 

Md. 

24. 

Mary  E.  Burt,  Poolesville,  Md. 

51. 

Catherine  Riordan,  Colesville, 

25. 

Gertrude    A.    Brady,    Pooles- 

Md. 

ville.  Md. 

52. 

Louise      McCeney,      Silver 

26. 

Ruth  Beall,  Poolesville,  Md. 

Spring,  Md. 

27. 

Nannie      Cromwell,      Pooles- 

53. 

Elsie  Soper,  Beltsville.  Md. 

ville,  Md. 

54. 

Ethel  Dorsey,  Beltsville,  Md. 
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55.  Isabel  B.  Jones,  Bdnor,  Md. 

56.  Anna  Lea  Jones,  Ednor,  Md. 

57.  Amelia    Soper,    Burtonsville, 

Md. 

58.  T.  R.  Bowman,  Beltsville,  Md. 

59.  James    W.    White,    Gaithcrs- 

burg,  Md. 

60.  Virginia    Mullinix,    Gaithers- 

burg,  Md. 

61.  Evelyn  McAtee,  Germantown, 

Md. 
62."  Mary  Rice,  Germantown,  Md. 

63.  Jean  B.  Nicol,  Rockville,  Md. 

64.  Mrs.   C.  W.   Nicol,  Rockville, 

Md. 

65.  Esther    Pumphrey,    German- 

town,  Md. 

66.  Eleanor   N.    Darby,    German- 

town,  Md. 

67.  Mrs.  Kathleen  R.  Tschiffiely, 

Gaithersburg,  Md. 

68.  Mrs.    Ethel    G.    Van    Hoesen, 

Rockville,  Md. 

69.  Mary     Magruder,     Rockville, 

Md. 

70.  Wilmn  Huffer,  Bethesda,  Md. 

71.  Florence     Huffer,     Bethesda, 

Md. 

72.  Mrs.  Blanche  B.  Cramer,  Glen 

Echo,  Md. 

73.  Mrs.    Katherine    Pyles,    Glen 

Echo,  Md. 

74.  Edna   E.   Hauke,   605   Massa- 

chusetts Ave.,  N.  E.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

75.  Alice   Johnson,   2433    Ontario 

Road,  Washington,  D.  C. 

76.  Mayme  Elliott,  Chevy  Chase, 

Md. 

77.  Marie  Webster,  Chevy  Chase, 

Md. 

78.  Pauline  Horsey,  Chevy  Chase, 

Md. 

79.  Eflie  G.   Barnsley,   Rockville, 

Md. 

80.  Mary    E.    Waesche,    6105    4th 

St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

81.  F.   R.   Young,   Sandy   Spring, 

Md. 

82.  Elizabeth   M.   Brooks,    Sandy 

Spring,   Md. 

83.  Marie     E.     Brinkley,     Sandy 

Spring,  Md. 

84.  Margaret  Karn,  Sandy  Spring, 

Md. 

85.  Annie      M.      Engle,       Sandy 

Spring,  Md. 

86.  Eleanor  Darby,  Sandy  Spring, 

Md. 


87.  Margaret     Creighton,     Rock- 

ville, Md. 

88.  Margaret     Morton,     Brooke- 

ville,  Md. 

89.  Emma  C.  Braddock,  Brooke- 

ville,  Md. 

90.  Eleanor  Smith,  Rockville,  Md. 

91.  Daisy  Shannon,  Brightbn,  Md. 

92.  Thos.    W.    Troxell,    Gaithers- 

burg, Md. 
^'3.  Gail  Wade,  Gaithersburg,  Md. 

94.  Catesby  Willis,  Gaithersburg, 

Md. 

95.  Helen    A.    Walker,    Gaithers- 

burg, Md. 

96.  Elizabeth    Griffith,    Gaithers- 

burg, Md. 
37.  Effie    Ternent,    Gaithersburg, 
Md. 

98.  Gladys      Mitchell,      Gaithers- 

burg, Md. 

99.  Anna  McGann,  Gaithersburg, 

Md. 

100.  Sarah  Johnson,  Gaithersburg, 

Md. 

101.  Mary  E.  Green,  Gaithersburg. 

Md. 

102.  Iva  Fulks,  Gaithersburg,  Md. 

103.  Violette     Rainey,     Rockville, 

Md.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

104.  Ida  L.   Isherwood,  Rockville, 

R.  D.  No.  2. 

105.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Darby,  Rockville, 

R.  D.  No.  2. 

106.  Frances  Naughton,  Rockville, 

Md.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

107.  Elearnor    E.    Hunt,    Barnes- 

Barnesville,  Md. 

108.  Alice  Pumphrey,  Barnesville, 

Md. 

109.  Eleanor  E.  Barnsley,  Comus, 

Md. 

110.  Ara    Lee    Hicks,    Dickerson, 

Md. 
Ill    Arcibelle  Arnette,  Dickerson, 
Md. 

112.  Alice  Darby,  Buck  Lodge,  Md. 

113.  L.  Belle  Foard,  Germantown, 

Md. 

114.  A.    Beatrice   Beane,   German- 

town,  Md. 

115.  Margaret     Lyons,     Monrovia, 

Md. 

116.  Gladys  Scott,  Monrovia,  Md. 

117.  Albert     Warthen,     Monrovia, 

Md. 

118.  Mrs.  Ola  B.  Burdette,  Monro- 

via, Md. 

119.  Edith  O.   Burdette,  Gaithers- 

burg, Md. 
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120. 
121. 

122. 

123. 
124. 

125. 
126. 

127. 

128. 

129. 

ISO. 

131. 
132. 


Wm.  A.  Baker,  Mt.  Airy,,Md. 

Irene  Sibley,  Germantown, 
Md. 

Mrs.  Grace  L.  Ryan,  Kensing- 
ton, Md. 

Grace  Beall,  Rockville,  Md. 

Mrs.  Nannie  R.  Flinn,  Ken- 
sington, Md. 

Lillian  Sage,  Rockville,  Md. 

Dorothy  Glum,  Kensington, 
Md. 

Ethel  Simmons,  Rockville, 
Md. 

Mrs.  Anna  F.  Rose,  Kensing- 
ton, Md. 

Mrs.  Gena  Heckox,  Washing- 
ton Grove,  Md. 

Hattie  J.  Montgomery,  906 
Butternut,  St.,  Washington, 
D.   C. 

Mrs.  Bessie  C.  Rowley,  Wood- 
side,  Md. 

Eunice  Gilliam,  Woodside, 
Md. 


133.  Mrs.    Luella    Davism,    Silver 

Spring,  Md. 

134.  Margaret    A.    Burke,    Silver 

Spring,  Md. 

135.  Angla     Birmingham,     Silver 

Spring,  Md. 

136.  Daisy  Higgins,  Silver  Spring, 

Md. 

137.  Grace     Hunter,     Kensington, 

Md. 

138.  Ruth     Iddings,     Brookeville, 

Md. 

139.  F.  W.  Watkins,  Silver  Spring, 

Md. 

140.  Mrs.  Stella  E.   Thomas,  6441 

Georgia  Ave.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
HI.  Ravenell    Monred,    Gaithers- 
burg,  Md. 

142.  Mrs.   Grace   E.   Milburn,   Ta- 

koma  Park,  Md. 

143.  William  W.  Conner,  223  10th 

St.  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Prince  George's  County. 


1.  Miss  Helen  K.  Grimes,  Laurel. 

2.  Miss  Edna  Waring,  Laurel. 

3.  Miss  Annie  E.  Howelton,  Hy- 

attsville. 

4.  Miss  Sarah  N.  Hessey,  Hyatts- 

ville. 

5.  Miss     Lillian     J.     Olderburg, 

Hyattsville. 

6.  Miss    Katherine    E.    Hovener, 

Hyattsville. 

7.  Miss       Hontas      M.       Sturgis, 

Hyattsville. 

8.  Miss    Ada    M.    Martz,    Hyatts- 

ville. 

9.  Mr.  G.  Ed.  Ford,  Laurel. 

10.  Miss  Anna  MacKay,  Clinton. 

11.  Miss     Elizabeth     Gardner, 

Laurel. 

12.  Miss  Ethel  M.  Hetterly,  Brent- 

wood. 


13    Supt.  E.  S.  Burroughs,  Upper 
Marlborough. 

14.  M.    Louise   Burroughs,   Upper 

Marlborough. 

15.  Miss  Lillian  Dusenburg,  Lan- 

ham. 

16.  Miss  L.  K.  Matthews,  Laurel. 

17.  Amelia  Fritz,  Hamilton,  Md. 
IS.  Marian  Tucker,  care  superin- 
tendent Burroughs. 

19.  Miss   Edna  McNaughton,   Col- 

lege Park. 

20.  H.  F.  Cotterman,  Hyattsville. 
2J.  Miss  N.  E.  Turner,  Clinton. 

22.  Miss  Alma  Blandford,  Clinton. 

23.  Mrs.    J.    B.    Metzger,    College 

Park. 

24.  Roger    I.    Manning,    Brandy- 

wine. 

25.  W.  R.  a.  Connick,  Baden. 

26.  Miss  Clara  Gibbons,  Baden. 


Queen  Anne's  County. 


1.  Miss   Hattie   S.   Dukes,   Queen 

Anne. 

2.  MissEdna      Barton      Morgan, 
.    Queen  Anne. 

3.  Miss  Ethel  C.  Hall,  Barclay. 

4.  Miss  Hannah  Keiffer,  Centre- 

ville,  Box  153. 

5.  Miss     Bessie     F.     Kinnamon. 

Centreville. 


6.  Miss     Gertrude     E.     Morgan, 

Centreville. 

7.  Supt.   Byron   J.   Grimes,    Cen- 

treville. 

S.  Miss    Mary   S.    Cooper,   Hills- 
borough. 

9.  Graham  Watson,  Centreville. 
10.  Mrs.  B.  R.  Harley,  Centreville. 
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1.  Annie  May  Dixon,  Mechanics 

ville. 

2.  Maud  M.  Tarboe,  Oraville. 

3.  Mrs.  Blanche  Guy,  Clements. 


St  Mary's  County. 

4.  M.  Ethel  Joy,  Mechanicsville. 

5.  Supt.  George  W.  Joy,  Leonard- 
town. 


Somerset  County. 


4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 
S. 
9. 

10. 
IL 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

IS. 

19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 

24. 
25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 


Mrs.  Carrie  C.  Willing,  Venton. 

Mrs.  Helen  V.   Pusey,  Marion 
Station. 

Miss  Viola  French,  Rumbley. 

Miss  Luiline  Gibbons,  Princess 
Anne. 

Miss      Corinne      W.      Adams, 
Marion  Station. 

Miss  Marie  S.  Davis,  Crisfield. 

Miss  Nellie  H.  Davis,  Crisfield. 

Miss  Ethel  Johnson,  Crisfield. 

Miss    Harriett   Sterling,   Cris- 
field. 

Miss  Beatrice  Nelson,  Crisfield. 

Miss  Mabel  Sterling,  Crisfield. 

Miss     Addie     W.     Bradshaw, 
Deal's  Island. 

Miss      L.      Elizabeth      Brown, 
Deal's  Island. 

Miss  W.  A.  N.  Bowland,  Prin- 
cess Anne. 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Fitzgerald,  Prin- 
cess Anne. 

Miss  J.  Frances  Moore,  Prin- 
cess Anne. 

Miss  Florida  Ashby,  Princess 
Anne. 

Miss  Jane  D.  Wilson,  Princess 
Anne. 

Miss  Aileen  Beauchamp,  Shell- 
town. 

Mrs.       Emma       W.       Somers, 
Champ. 

Miss  May  Cannon,  Monie. 

Miss  S.  Dora  Turpin,  Kingston. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Parks,  Marum- 
sco. 

Miss   Mabel   Dennis,    Princess 
Anne,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Mrs.    Carrie    B.    Whittington, 
Marion  Station. 

Miss     Grace    Alder,     Princess 
Anne,  R.  D.  No.  1. 
cess  Anne,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Miss  Hazel  Brittingham,  Prin- 
cess Anne,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Miss   Elsie  Melvin,   Pocomoke 
City,  R.  D. 

Miss  Myrtle  L.  Dryden,  Poco- 
moke City,  R.  D. 


30.  Miss  Edna  E.  Anderson,  Prin- 

cess Anne,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

31.  Mr.   Fred  H.   Dewey,  Princess 

Anne,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

32.  Miss   Ruby  M.    Bounds,    Prin- 

cess Anne,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

33.  Miss  Gladys  E.  Dawson,  Prin- 

cess Anne,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

34.  Miss     Priscilla     P.     Lankford, 

Crisfield. 

35.  Miss  Miriam  Dryden,  Crisfield. 

36.  Miss   Mildred   Hickman,   Cris- 

field. 

37.  Miss    Priscilla   Sterling,   Cris- 

field. 

38.  Miss   Marion  A.  Nelson,  Cris- 

field. 

39.  Miss  Nellie  Nelson,  Crisfield. 

40.  Mr.  Oscar  B.  Landan,  Crisfield. 

41.  Miss  Katie  Howard,  Crisfield. 

42.  Miss  Rae  M.  Cox,  Crisfield. 

43.  Mrs.  Lillie  H.  Dalsly,  Crisfield, 

R.  D.  No.  2. 

44.  Miss   Helen   F.    Miles,   Marion 

Station. 

45.  Miss  Nellie  C.  Ward,  Crisfield. 

46.  Miss  Ada  M.  White,  Champ. 

47.  Miss  Lucy  V.  Tarleton,  Champ. 

48.  Miss  Alice  Todd,  Champ. 

49.  Mrs.    Arintha    Marsh,    Tyler- 

town. 

50.  Miss  Carrie  McNamara,  Ewell. 

51.  Miss  Mildred  E.  Dryden,  Ewell. 

52.  Miss  Helen  M.  Ward,  Chance. 

53.  Mrs.    Christy   Wilson    Horsey, 

Crisfield. 
01.  Miss  Mary  E.  Coard,  Peninsula 

Junction. 
55.  Miss  Emma  J.  Layfield,  Mano- 

kin. 
58.  Miss   Annie  L.   Furnis,  Mano- 

kin. 

57.  Miss  Esther  M.  Webster,  Deal's 

Island. 

58.  Miss  Saydie  C.  Webster,  Deal's 

Island. 

59.  Miss  Mary  A.  McNamara,  Eden. 

60.  Supt.  W.  H.  Dashiell,  Princess 

Anne. 

61.  Mrs.     Addie     Bond     Dashiell, 

Princess  Anne. 
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Talbot  County. 


1.  Nicholas  Orem,  Easton. 

2.  Martin  M.  Wright,  Easton. 

3.  Clara  B.  Price,  Easton. 

4.  Alice  McDaniel,  Easton. 

5.  M.  Neva  Seymour,  Easton. 

6.  Katherine  S.  Dexter,  Easton. 

7.  Carrie  B.  Smith,  Easton. 
S.  Grace  S.  Holmes,  Easton. 
9.  Virginia  B.  Hughes. 

10.  Ethel  D.  Spencer,  Easton. 

11.  Florence  E.  Lane,  Easton. 

12.  Harriett  L.  Anthony.,  Easton. 

13.  Neva  M.  Hill,  Easton. 

14.  S.  Elma  Diefenderfer.  Easton. 
3  5.  Delia  V.  Altvater,  Easton. 

16.  Mrs.  Fannie  C.  Marvel,  Easton. 

17.  M.  Elizabeth  Davis,  Easton. 

18.  Vivian  Corkran,  Easton. 

19.  Frances  Coburn,  Easton. 

20.  Frances  E.  Russell,  Easton. 

21.  Mabel     E.     Dickerson,     Queen 

Anne. 

22.  Ethel  Eutsler,  ueen  Anne. 

23.  C.  W.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Ridgely. 

24.  W.  D.  J.  Morris,  St.  Michaels. 

25.  T.  J.  Hoover,  St.  Michaels. 

26.  May  M.  Kemp,  St.  Michaels. 

27.  Cora  Dodson,  St.  Michaels. 

28.  Sadie  B.  Bridges,  St.  Michaels. 

29.  Mrs.    S.    Elizabeth    Grace,    St. 

Michaels. 

30.  Mary  T.  Macklem,  St.  Michaels. 

31.  Addie  M.  Dean,  St.  Michaels. 

32.  Mrs.  Pearl  M.  Thomas,  St.  Mi- 

chaels. 
23.  Amelia  B.  Tarr,  St.  Michaels. 

34.  Ethel  Kemp,  Trappe. 

35.  Hennie  M.  Merrick,  Trappe. 
?S.  Neva  M.  Jones,  Trappe. 


37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 

4:'.. 

44. 
45. 
46. 

47. 
48. 
49. 

51. 

54. 
55. 
5G. 
57. 


60. 

61. 
62. 
(,d. 
64. 
65. 

66. 

67. 

68,. 
69. 


Mabel  E.  Carroll,  Trappe. 

Ethel  K.  Blann,  Trappe. 

Edith  M.  Ornett,  Trappe. 

Hazel  S.  Dyott,  Trappe. 

Martha  D.  Ornett,  Trappe. 

Thos.  Taylor,  Oxford. 

Virginia  Bouldin,  Oxford. 

Erma  B.  Stew^art,  Oxford. 

Ella  Haddaway,  Oxford. 

Ella  J.  Stevens,  Oxford. 

Hettye  I.  Newnam,  Oxford. 

M.  Ella  Smith,  Oxford. 

Alice  Haddavv^ay,  Oxford. 

Freda  Harper,  Royal  Oak. 

Elva  W.  Keithley,  Royal  Oak. 

Mrs.  Lina  Bridges,  Royal  Oak. 

C.  Tllen  Hutchinson,  Bozman. 

Iva  B.  Christopher,  Bozman. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Mullikin,  Cordova. 

Irene  Price,  Cordova. 

Mary  G.  Lowe,  McDaniel. 

Nellie  M.  Adams,  Trappe. 

Margaretta  S.  Reese,  Wye 
Mills. 

Mildred  B.  Frampton,  Witt- 
man. 

Mrs.  A.  Lida  Smith,  Claiborne. 

J.  McKenny  Willis,  Oxford. 

Miss  Mamie  I.  Stevens,  Oxford. 

Miss  Nettie  S.  Martin,  Trappe. 

Mrs.  Sallie  R.  G.  Faulkner, 
Tilghman. 

Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Boyle,  Tilgh- 
man. 

Mr.  Samuel  B.  Boyle,  Tilgh- 
man. 

Mrs.  H.  0.  Gibson,  Oxford. 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Gorsuch,  Wye 
Mills. 


Washington  County. 

Brust,     Hagers- 

B.       Staley, 

L.      Suavely, 


1.  Miss     Hulda 

town. 

2.  Mr.       Raymond 

Boonsboro. 

3.  Mrs.      Martha 

Sharpsburg. 

4.  Miss   Mary  E.    Schnebly,  Wil- 

liamsport. 

5.  Miss   Katie   L.   Schnebly,  Wil- 

liamsport. 

C.  Miss  Edith  L.  Harshman, 
Chewsville. 

7.  Mr.  J.  Ronald  Otto,  Sharps- 
burg. 


30 


Miss   G.    Evelyn   Clopper,   Ha- 

gerstown. 
Miss    Ruth    Z.    Poe,    Hagers- 

town. 
Miss     M.      Louise,    Anderson, 

Clear  Spring. 

11.  Miss    Miriam    Dunahugh,    Ha- 

gerstown. 

12.  Mrs.  Byron  E.  Staley,  Hagers- 

town. 
33.  Miss  Mildred  Yeatts,  Hagers- 

town. 
3  4.  Miss    Margaret   McCauley, 

Beaver  Creek. 
15.  Miss  Mary  H.  Poe,  Hagerstown. 
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16.  Miss  Ruth  A.  Gabriel,  Hagers- 

town. 

17.  Miss  Mary  C.  Albert,  Hagers- 

town. 

18.  Miss   Daysye  E.   Frushe,  Ha- 

gerstown. 

19.  Miss  Kathryn  G.  Brown,  Ha- 

gerstown. 

20.  Miss  Leona  Binkley,  Morgans- 

ville. 

21.  Mrs.   Edna   Needy   Bell,   Ha- 

gerstown. 

22.  Mr.  E.  F.  Long,  Boonsboro. 

23.  Miss     Nellie      Newkirk,     Big 

Spring. 

24.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  McBride,  Boons- 

boro. 

25.  Miss   Mary  C.   Ryan,  Hagers- 

town. 

26.  Miss  Maude  Hilderbrand,  Ha- 

ger^town. 

27.  Miss    Nellie    Hoover,    Hagers- 

town. 

28.  Miss  Agnes  Schaffer,  Hagers- 

town. 

29.  Miss     Mary     Irving,     Beaver 

Creek. 

30.  Miss  Maude   Sperow,  Hagers- 

town. 

31.  Miss    Cora   M.   Besecker,   Ha- 

gerstown,  R.  4. 

32.  Miss    Evelyn    Lyon,    Hagers- 

town. 

33.  Miss    M.    Grace    Boryer,    Ha- 

gerstown. 

34.  Mr.     Geo.     B.     Young,     Clear 

Spring. 

35.  Miss    Helen    M.    Beard,    Wil- 

liamsport. 
Sfi.  Miss  Estella  Cochran,  Hagers- 
town,  R.  3. 

37.  Mr.  D.  Webster  Groh,  Jr.,  Ha- 

gerstown. 

38.  Mr.     Harry     E.     Wolf,     Clear 

Spring. 

39.  Mr.  Louis  M.   Strite,  Hagers- 

town. 

40.  Mr.  I.  Keller  Shank,  Hagers- 

tow^n. 

41.  Mr.  J.  B.  H.  Bowser,  Hagers- 

town. 

42.  Mr.  J.  K.  Rhoads,  Hagerstown. 

43.  Mr.   Charles  Hauver,  Hagers- 

town. 

44.  Mr.  H.  M.  Lippy,  Hagerstown. 

45.  Miss     Isabelle     Beckenbaugh, 

Halfway. 

46.  Mr.  John  D.  Zentmyer,  Hagers- 

town, R.  3. 


47.  Mr.  John  B.  Houser,  Hagers- 

town. 

48.  Miss    Nellie   P.   Hill,   Hagers- 

town. 

49.  Miss  Kathryn  M.  Garver,  Ho- 

gerstown. 

50.  Miss   Leah   Schindel,   Hagers- 

town. 

51.  Miss   Ruth   C.   Fiery,   Hagers- 

town. 

52.  Mrs.  Mary  Rauth,  Hagerstown. 

53.  Miss    Harriett    J.    Dunahugh, 

Hagerstown. 

54.  Miss     Ida    Watkins,    Hagers- 

town. 

55.  Miss    Harriette    A.    Harman, 

Hagerstown. 

56.  Miss  Ines  Boyer,  Hagersttown. 

57.  Miss  Margaret  Kornegay,  Ha- 

gerstown. 

58.  Miss    Ina    L.    Slaughenhaupt, 

Hagerstown. 

59.  Miss  Laura  C.  King,  Hagers- 

town. 

60.  Miss  Marie  B.   Hartman,   Ha- 

gerstown. 
ei.  Miss  Elizabeth  Keller,  Hagers- 
town. 

62.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Wolfinger,  Hagers- 

town. 

63.  Miss   Medora   Mantz,   Hagers- 

town. 

64.  Mr.  E.  H.  Troupe,  Hagerstown, 

R.   1. 

65.  Miss  Mary  M.  Taylor,  Hagers- 

town. 

66.  Miss   Electa   Ziegler,   Hagers- 

town. 

67.  Miss  Maud  M.  Wolf,  Hagers- 

town. 

68.  Mr.    Alfred    F.    Aulick,    Clear 

Spring. 

69.  Miss     Julia     Boswell,     Clear 

Spring. 

70.  Miss  Dorothy  S.  Nissley,  Ha- 

gerstown. 

71.  Miss  Iva  Wisherd,  Boonsboro. 

72.  Mr.      Geo.     A.     Sites,     Clear 

Spring. 

73.  Miss  Susie  Utz,  Smithsburg. 

74.  Miss   Goldie  Middlekauff,  Ha- 

gerstown. 

75.  Mr.    Frank   D.    Bell,    Hagers- 

town, R.  5. 

76.  Mrs.    Cecile   F.    Gutelius,   Ha- 

gerstown. 

77.  Miss   Rosella   Lynch,  Hagers- 

town. 

78.  Miss  Clara  V.  Higgs,  Hagerst- 

town. 
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79.  Miss  E.  Margaret  Kaylor,  Ha- 

gerstown. 

80.  Miss  Edna  R.  Fiery,  Hagers- 

town. 

81.  Miss  Anna  M.  Storey,  Hagers- 

town. 

82.  Miss    Ruth    D.    Poffenberger, 

Hagerstown. 

83.  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Ziegler,  Hagers- 

town. 

84.  Mr.    H.   L.   Rinehart,   Hagers- 

town. 

85.  Miss      Sarah     E.      Iseminger, 

Finkstown. 

86.  Sara  E.  Herrod,  Hagerstown. 


87.  Erma  V.  Gsell,  Clear  Spring. 

88.  Mr.    McClure    Haupt,    Boons- 

boro. 

89.  Mary  I.  Boswell,  Hancock. 

90.  Sadie  Summers,  care  Superin- 

tendent Staley. 

91.  Hazel  Miller,  Boonsboro. 

92.  Miss    Irene    Oswald,    Smiths- 

burg. 

93.  Joseph  Frank  McBee,  Smiths- 

burg. 

94.  Miss  Beulah  Fritsch,  Hagers- 

town, R.  D.  1. 

95.  Miss     Josephine     R.     Hutzell, 

Boonsboro. 


Wicomico  County. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10.' 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Miss     Minnie     E.     Anderson.      22. 

Salisbury,  Md. 
Mr.  James  N.  Bennett,  super-      23. 

intendent,  Salisbury,  Md. 
Mrs.  Ella  Lee  Betts,  Salisbury,      24. 

Md. 
Mr.  Forrest  P.  Blount,  Mardela      25. 

Springs,  Md. 
Miss    Lois    C.    Bloxom,    Salis-      26. 

bury,  Md. 
Miss  Lulo  B.  Bounds,  Mardela       27. 

Springs,  Md. 
Miss  Florence  Bounds,  Quan-      28. 

tico,  Md. 
Mr.  H.   L.   Brewington,   Salis-      29. 

bury,  Md. 
Miss  Maude  Brittingham,  Pitts-      SO. 

ville,  Md.,  R.  D.  2. 
Miss       Winifred        Brinsfield,      31. 

Salisbury,  Mr.,  R.  D.  3. 
Miss  Maude  Brown,  Salisbury,      32. 

Md.,  R.  D.  3. 
Miss  E.   Helen  Burton,  Tyas-      33. 

kin,  Md. 
Mr.   C.   Allen   Carlson,   Nanti-      34. 

coke,  Md. 
Miss  Emma  Caulk,  Sharptown,      35. 

Md. 
Mr.   R.   Lee   Clark,   Salisbury,      36. 

Md. 
Mr.  L.  T.  Cooper,  Sharptown,      37. 

Md. 
Mr.  Clarence  H.  Cordrey,  Del-      38. 

mar,  Del. 
Miss  Maude  B.  Bennett,  Mar-      39. 

dela  Springs,  Md. 
Mrs.      Amelia      F.      Donaway,      40. 

Pittsville,  Md.,  R.  D. 
Miss  Mildred  Dougherty,  Salis-      41. 

bury,  ]Md. 
Mrs.    Helen    A.    Fooks,    Salis-      42. 

bury,  Md. 


Miss  L.  Cora  Gilliss,  Salisbury, 
Md. 

Mr.  Louis  W.  Gunby,.  Salisbury 
Md. 

Miss  May  Hamblin,  Pittsville, 
Md. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hamblin,  Pitts- 
ville, Md. 

Miss  Mamie  Hastings,  Salis- 
bury, Md. 

Miss  Louise  Hastings,  Salis- 
bury, Md. 

Miss  Ruby  F.  Hayman,  Rock- 
awalkin,  Md. 

Miss  Elsie  Hearne,  Salisbury, 
Md. 

Miss  Nellie  F.  Hill,  Salisbury, 
Md. 

Miss  May  C.  Hill,  Salisbury, 
Md. 

Miss  C.  Nettie  Holloway,  Salis- 
bury, Md. 

Miss  Elsie  E.  Howard,  Salis- 
bury, Md.,  R.  D.  2. 

Mrs.  Berkley  H.  James,  Mar- 
dela Springs,  Md. 

Mrs.  Rosena  C.  Jones,  Wil- 
lards,  Md. 

Miss  Gertrude  Killiam,  Salis- 
bury, Md. 

Miss  Alma  Lankford,  Salis- 
bury, Md. 

Miss  Elsie  V.  Larmore,  Heb- 
ron, Md. 

Miss  Hettie  F.  Lowe,  Delmar, 
Del. 

Miss  Lettie  Mae  Lowe,  Quan- 
tico,  Md. 

Miss  Nellie  I.  Marshall,  Salis- 
bury, Md.,  R.  D.  1. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Marshall,  Salisbury, 
Md.,  R.  D.  1. 
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43.  Miss  Iris  Messick,  Allen,  Md. 

44.  Miss  Ida  Morris,  Salisbury,  Md. 

45.  Miss    Mamie    Morris,    Hebron, 

Md. 

46.  Miss   Dorothy  Mitchell,  Salis- 

bury, Md. 

47.  Mr.       Edwin      K.      Mcintosh, 

Sharpstown,  Md. 

48.  Miss  Blanche  Owens,  Mardela 

Springs,  Md. 

49.  Miss   Edna   Owens,    Salisbury, 

Md. 

50.  Miss  Addie  Parsons,  Salisbury, 

Md.,  R.  D.  3. 

51.  Miss    Mildred    Parker,    Salis- 

bury, Md. 

52.  Miss  Mollie  L.  Parker,  Salis- 

bury, Md. 

53.  Mr.  James  B.  Parsons,  Salis- 

bury, Md. 

54.  Miss  Pearl  Phillips,  Salisbury, 

Md. 

55.  Mr.   Paul   C.   Phillips,    Sharp- 

town,  Md. 

56.  Mr.  G.  S.  Parsons,  Salisbury, 

Md. 

57.  Miss  Ruth  Powell,   Salisbury, 

Md. 

58.  Miss  May  V.  Powell,  Salisbury, 

Md. 

59.  Miss    Alice   M.    Pollitt,    Salis- 
bury, Md.,  R.  D. 

60.  Miss  Josephine  Porter,  Salis- 

bury Md. 

61.  Miss  Maude  Pryor,  Salisbury, 

Md.,  R.  D.  4. 

62.  Miss  Edith  Pusey,  Eden,  Md., 

R.  D.  2. 

63.  Mrs.    E.    Ragains,    Pittsville, 

Md.,  R.  D.  2. 


fi4.  Miss  May  Reddish,  Salisbury, 
Md. 

65.  Miss    Georgia   Reddish,   Salis- 

bury, Md. 

66.  Miss  Natalie  M.  Robinson,  Jes- 

terville,  Md. 

67.  Miss  Edith  Shockley,  Parsons- 

burg,  Md. 

68.  Miss  Mary  E.  Toadvine,  Salis- 

bury, Md. 

69.  Miss    Alice    Toadvine,    Salis- 

bury, Md. 

70.  Mrs.  John  Toulson,  Salisbury, 

Md. 

71.  Miss     Margaret     A.     Travers, 

Nanticoke,  Md. 

72.  Miss    Nellie    E.    Trjiitt,    Pitts- 

ville, Md. 

73.  Miss   Mattie   L.    Truitt,   Pitts- 

ville, Md. 

74.  Mr.   Thomas  H.   Truitt,   Pitts- 

ville, Md. 

75.  Miss  Nina  G.  Venables,  Salis- 

bury, Md. 

76.  Miss  Margaret  C.  Waller,  Heb- 

ron, Md. 

77.  Miss  Mabel  E.   Waller,  Salis- 

bury, Md. 

78.  Miss  Mildred  Whayland,  Allen, 

Md. 

79.  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Woodcock, 

Salisbury,  Md. 

80.  Miss  Edna  Windsor,  Salisbury.. 

Md. 

81.  Miss  E.  Grace  Wimbrow,  Par- 

sonsburg,  Md.,  R.  D. 

82.  Miss  Edna  A.  Wilkins,   Salis- 

bury, Md. 

83.  Miss   Alma   Willing,   Parsons- 

burg,  Md. 
S4.  Miss  Mary  Wilson,  Salisbury, 
Md. 


Worcester  County. 


1.  Miss   Georgia   F.   Bonneville, 

Snow  Hill. 

2.  Miss    Edna    Staton    Whaley, 

Snow  Hill. 

3.  Miss    Sallie    Sterling,    Snow 

Hill. 
4.  Miss   Julia   F.   Bratton,    Snow 
Hill. 
5.  Miss   Amy   Evelyn   Hickman, 
Snow  Hill, 
6.  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Richardson, 
Snow  Hill. 
7.  Miss  Emily  K.  Dryden,  Snow 
Hill. 


8.  Mr.   L.    James   Kelley,    Snow 

Hill. 

9.  Miss   Lottie  C.   Gordy,   Snow- 

Hill. 

10.  Miss    Minnie   Warren,    Snow 

Hill. 

11.  Miss  Elsie  M.  Drydeja,  Snow 

Hill. 

12.  A.  C.  Humphreys,  Snow  Hill. 

13.  Mr.  Victor  T.  Bonneville,  Bish- 

opville,  Box  322. 

14.  Miss     Lillie    Heward,     Snow 

Hill. 
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15.  Mrs.   Mary  A.   Powell,   Snow 

Hill. 

16.  Miss    Mabel     Dunlap,     Snow 

Hill. 

17.  Miss   Bessie   S.   Rilev,   Snow 

Hill. 

18.  Miss  Alberta  Hall,  Snow  Hill, 

R.  D.  1. 

19.  Miss  Mamie  C.  CofRn,  Berlin. 

20.  Mr.  James  T.  Parsons,  Berlin. 

21.  Miss    Anna    Schaefer,    Ocean 

City. 

22.  Miss  Minnie  L.  Coffin,  Ocean 

City. 

23.  Mr.  Ralph  R.  Dennis,  Ocean 

City. 
24  Miss  Elizabeth  Thomas,  Ocean 
City. 

25.  Miss   Anna   L.    Price,   Ocean 

City. 

26.  Miss  Mary  E.  Holloway,  New- 

ark. 

27.  Miss    Nan    E.    Brimer,    Snow 

Hill. 

28.  Miss  Bessie  E.  Dryden,  New- 

ark. 

29.  Miss  Ethel  M.  Dix,  Pocomoke 

City. 

80.  Miss  Roberta  Lee  Moore,  Po- 
comoke City. 

ol.  Miss  Mary  W.  Davy,  Poco- 
moke City. 

32.  Miss  Mary  C.  Merritt,  Poco- 
moke City. 

83.  ]\Iiss  Ida  Belle  Wilson,  Poco- 
moke City. 

34.  Miss   Lucy   Alderman,   Poco- 

moke City. 

35.  Miss  Edith  Stevenson,  Poco- 

moke City. 

36.  Miss   Evelyn  Gardner,   Poco- 

moke City. 

37.  Mr.  E.  Clarke  Fontaine,  Po- 

comoke City. 
S8.  W.   Coite   Somers,   Pocomoke 
City. 

39.  Miss    Annie    Virginia   Nevill. 

Pocomoke  City. 

40.  Miss    Violet    Chosser,    Poco- 

moke City. 

41.  Miss  Zella  M.  Crockett,  Poco- 

moke City. 

42.  Miss   Jennie  Bonneville,   Po- 

moke  City. 

43.  Miss  Louise  Matthews,  Poco- 

moke City. 

44.  Miss     Pearl    Bratten,     Poco- 

moke City. 

45.  Miss  Sadie  0.  Powell,  Poco- 

moke City. 


46.  Miss    Annie    L.    Ross,    Poco- 

moke City. 

47.  Miss  Lillian  Scott,  Pocomoke 

City. 

48.  Miss  Virginia  Dryden,  Poco- 

mok  City. 

49.  Miss  Wilsie  Whittington,  Ber- 

lin. 

50.  Miss  Albertine  Perry,   Poco- 

moke City. 

51.  Miss    Fannye    Perdue,    Snow 

Hill. 

52.  Miss  Cora  Perdue,  Snow  Hill. 

53.  Miss  Elsio  Donoway,  Newark. 

54.  Miss   Mary  B.    Pusey,    Poco- 

moke City. 

55.  Supt.  E.  W.  McMaster,  Snow 

Hill. 

56.  Mrs.  Mary  Powell  North  am. 

Snow  Hill. 

57.  Mr.  Zadok  Powell,  Snow  Hill. 

58.  Mr.     John     W.     Humphreys, 

Berlin. 

59.  Mr.  James  H.  Vincent,  Poco- 

moke City. 

60.  Miss     Lucy     Newell     Stagg, 

Snow  Hill. 

61.  Mr.  John  S.  Hill,  Stockton. 

62.  Rev.  R.  P.  Day,  Stockton. 

63.  Miss  Mary  N.  Hyland,  Stock- 

ton. 

64.  Miss  Mabel  Jones,  Stockton. 

65.  Miss  Helen  Tull,  Stockton. 

66.  Miss      Lottie      E.      Bromley, 

Stockton. 

67.  Miss  Bertie  E.  Jones,  Stock- 

ton. 

68.  Miss  Annie  B.  Colona,  Stock- 

ton. 

69.  Miss  Bessie  Gordy,  Snow  Hill. 

70.  Mr.   Charles   S.  Adkins,   Gir- 

dletree. 

71.  Miss  Catherine  Hancock,  Gir- 

dletree. 

72.  Miss  Kaleda  Watson,  Girdle- 

tree. 

73.  Miss  Hazel  Smack,  Girdletree. 

74.  Mr.  Eugene  W.  Pruitt,  Berlin. 

75.  Miss  Eleanor  Meid,  Berlin. 

76.  Mr.  John  T.  McManis,  Berlin. 

77.  Miss  Nancy  Purnell,  Berlin. 

78.  Miss  Mary  F.  Bailey,  Berlin. 

79.  Miss  Sallie  K.  Tingle,  Berlin. 

80.  Miss  Pearl  Boston,  Berlin. 

81.  Miss  Daisy  Wise,  Berlin. 

82.  Miss  Aralanta  Coffin,  Berlin. 

83.  Miss  Lurah  Collins,  Berlin. 

84.  Miss  Minnie  W.  Jones,  Berlin. 

85.  Miss  Mary  Warren,  Berlin. 
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86.  Miss    Nellie    G.    Collins,    St. 

Martin's. 

87.  Miss  Mary  A.   F.   Gilliss,   St. 

Martin's. 

88.  Miss  Elizabeth  Dale,  Whaley- 

ville. 

89.  Miss  Katherine  McCabe,  Wha- 

leyville. 

90.  Mr^Frank  Warren,  Snow  Hill. 

91.  Miss  Elizabeth  Warren,  Snow 

Hill. 

92.  Mrs.    Zelpha    C.    W.    Corbin, 

Snow  Hill. 


93.  Miss  Roberta  Gordy,  Eden. 

94.  Miss  Dorothy  Shockley,  Eden. 

95.  Miss  Edith  L.  Pilchard,  Poco- 

moke. 

96.  Miss    Essie    E.    Byrd,    Poco- 

moke. 

97.  Miss  Irma  W.  Jones,  Berlin. 
OS.  Mrs.      Beiilah      H.      Farson, 

Showell. 
99.  Miss      Mary      V.      Hastings, 
Showell. 
100.  Mrs.  John  McCabe,  Berlin. 


General  List. 


1.  R.  H.  Mowbray,  11  East  36th 

St.,    N.    Y.,    care    Allyn    & 
Bacon. 

2.  F.  A.  Capper,  care  Rand,  Mc- 

Nally  &  Co.  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 

3.  C.  W.  Byrn,  731  Reservoir  St. 

4.  F.  C.  Hodgdon,  70  Fifth  Ave., 

N.  Y.  City. 


Miss  L.  I.  Scott,  1824  Chestnut 

St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
C.    W.    Dickenson,    Jr.,    J.    R. 

Cross,    411-   Eighteenth    St., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
J.    H.    Bader,    McGaheysville, 

Va. 
G.  M.  Briner,  Scott,  Foresman 

&  Co.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
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